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INTRODUCTION. 


d. 1.:CNACARCE. need I mention, that Introdutt : 

8 there has appear d in print againſt, g 
not in anſwer to my Sermon, a Let- 
ter ſo full fraught with invidious reflexions and 
baſe ſcurrilities, that it is not an eaſy matter to 
ſeparate- what regards the ſubject from what is 
ſo extremely foreign to it. * But I muſt obſerve, 
that tho under ſuch high, or lo, abuſe, ſhall I 
call it, many perſons. would have deſpiſed an at- 
tack, that came ſo meanly ſupported, and have 

afforded it not one moment's thought, or conſi- 
deration ; yet Iapprehend, had I followed their 
example in the preſent caſe, (a caſe of a moral 
and very ſerious nature) the friends to virtue and 
religion, whoſe eſteem I ſhall never think any 
condeſcenſion too lo to deſerve and ſecure, 
wou' d have deem'd me guilty of a daſtardly de- 
ſertion of truth and its intereſts, eſpecially with 
the Honeſt and artleſs part of my readers; vhilſt 
ſuch, as my opponent, and his ſociates, wou d 
not have fail d to have conſtrued my RON in- 
7 A 22 to 
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* Dr. Kirkpatrick, whoſe tra of Ineculation-came to > hand, 
as theſe ſheets were tranſcribing for the preſs, tells us in a note 

in the preface (p. 11.) that my opponent's letter contains 2 rea- 
ſenable anſever to my Sermon. How reaſonable, I ſhall leave t 

the reader to determine. I only obſerve, that T am not at all 
ſurprized, the Doctor ſhould have diſcover'd his good liking of 

the performance, when in the 170 little his preface ſets forth re- 
latively to me, he ſhews himſelf full as fond of inwe&ive and mi/- 
conſtruction, as the Letter-writer ; of which the reader ſhall be © 
furniſhed with pregnant Inftances in ſome ſubſeguent Notes, 
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IntroduRt. to an evidence, that every Aiffculty I had ſtarted 


had met with its juſt refutation, ſo a8 to have 
left me nit hing to ſay in reply. 5 

8. 2. I take up my pen therefore, not to 
return revilings with revilings, or to diſh up to 
the publick a cburſe of diRafeful and ipjurious 
retaliations,” but to vindicate my Sermon a- 
gainſt t the many glaring miſconſtructivns the Let- 
ter- writer has ſeorp'd to put both on my words 
and reaſonings ;' and to ſhew 4vithal, that not- 
withſtanding all the fouleſt ! methods of debate, 
employ'd by my antagoniſt, my ſubject is Rill 
in full poſſeſſion of all the force, my former 
etdeayours,may ſeem to have inveſted it with. 

F. 3. Indeed os Rutuluſve fuero; Be my 
ehmiplaciion. what it will; my capacities large 
or contracted; my  difdoſrtions ductile or iotrac- 
table; the publick, I dare ſlay, give themſelves 
no manner of concern about ſuch perſonalities ' g 
much leſs, whether the variety of Phra/cology, I 
found myſelf obliged to make 1ſ of to avoid 
the nauſeous repetition of the ſame found, car- 
ries in ĩt any thing porgnant or unpleaſing. Tis 
the manner of handling my ſubject, and the 
tonclufroeneſs of my reaſoning upon it, which 
alone deſerves and can engage the attention of 
my reader; and juſt as 7hat ſhall appear leſs or 
more orderly and valid, I muſt expect, that both 
my character and whitever I have ventured to 
——— ſhould proportionably 2% or fall in the 
eſtimation of fair and unprejudic'd judges. 

$. 4. Undoubtedly it matters not a ſtraw, 


| whether my calling Inoculation an unſecial 
Let. p 3. quackery may, as my opponent has done“, 


be 
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be made to ſquint a harſh look, by turning it Introduct. 


out of its natural and proper poſition : : But'it is 
of high importance to examine, whether I 
uſe this expreſſion, I uſe it properly; and that 
is, whether I uſe it after having proved inocu- 
lation deſtructive to ſociety, and not only an un- 
natural, irregular practice, but a practice, which 
like other inſtances of quackery, is made to pro- 
miſe more than it can perform. If zhe/e particu- 
lars are evinced in the gricleſt way of reaſoning, 


(as the reader, I hope, will think, when he atten- 


tively inſpects the ninth and thirteenth pages of 
my Sermon) Tam juſtiſied in the »/e of this peri- 
pbraſtich deſcription, and the charge is laid truly, 
and properly, for all the wrath of my dear friend 
the Letter-writer, * 

F. 5. This ſhort and genuine Wei of - 
tion, pertinently adapted, will furniſh my 3 

Wit 


My reader may remember, that in a former note ($..1 1.) 1 
charged Dr. Kirkpatrick with inve&ive and miſconſtruction. Of 
this I ſhall beg leave to mention an inſtance, that the Doctor is 
full as loud, and as injurious as the Letter-writer, in his complaints 
againſt me on the ſcore of the names given to inoculation. (pref. p. 
16.) If the Doctor wou'd prove me to have mi/ramed the prac- 
tice, in any place, he mult ſhew, that what 79e epithets imply, 
has not been evinc'd to belong to it. Till then I ſhall maintain, 
that it is ſo far from a breach of meekne/5, to call things by their 
proper titles, that it is one of duty not to do ſo, or to call things 
bitter, Nee. Tx G TUx%, TY C Tx Ay, 18 an o 4 
avow'd rule and token of plain unaffected hone/iy. But to do, as the 
Doctor has done; to repreſent a perſon, as actuated by a blind 
intemperate zeal, as reviling his ſuperiors, as meaning perſonal a- 
buſe, whilſt he 20 where caſts the leaſt reproach but on actions, 
(unleſs where the injury is groſs and notorious) and he is befides 


ſtudious to give /o/id reaſon for whatever judgment he thinks 


himſelf 24/:ged to paſs ; ; this, [ muſt tell the Doctor, is to calum- 
niate, Tg, cewara ; is indeed a breach of meekneſs; a 
moſt glaring i»ju/tice ; an evidence as ſtrong as any, that truth is 
not in the thoughts of, or not of the party with thoſe, that -iot in 
ſuch injurious treatment. 
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 IntroduRt. with: a compleat anſwer to, and me with a ſolid 


lea for deſpiſing the many ſour complaints our 
__ —.— — in 1 ſtrain'd hard, for 
want of cleaner arguments, ſo filthily to belch out 
againſt me, on the ſcore of bis, and other full as 
juſtifiable expreſſions. And as to his honeſt endea- 
vours to ſet me at variance with the gentlemen 


of his profeſſion, nay with the beſt and wiſeſ of 
every rank; zheſe I may treat with the ſame an- 


dLet.p.2. 


concernedneſs, ſure that they cannot be deem'd 
better grounded. For ſince the gentleman con- 
feſſes b, Demetrius will clamour, when his craft 
is in danger, I imagine, I need no fironger evi- 
dence than what the /etter affords, that he, at 
leaſt, and all others, who after his example, re- 
vile and abuſe thoſe, that think not as they do, 
may without injury be rank'd among the /e//- 
intereſted*; not to ſay in a more general view, 

„ that 


Since the writing of this, certain things have happened, 
which p/ain/y enough ſhew the diſintereſtedneſi of our operators, 
For, that, notwithſtanding all the entrealies of the principal inha- 
bitants of his city; and notwithſtanding the well known mi/chief = 
inoculation was ſure to do to the trade and well-being of the 
place, eſpecially at his time of extreme. want and indigence, the 
practice has howewer been purſued, not in the ſuburbs only, but 
in the very heart of the city; and perſons invited into it with 
that view from all quarters; and actually inoculated, even during 
the froſt and ſnow : Theſe are facts as notorious, as they are 
evidences, no doubt, of a generous and humane diſpoſition, (as 
Axe d pvc. SN.) Nor can I aſcribe it to any thing e!/e but to a 
like noble temper, or an inbred frame of mind, gentee/ and cqui- 
table beyond compare, that a certain Phyſician of this place, after 


being informed by me in the politeſt manner, near a fortnight be- 


fore the time, that I could not, as he deſired, recede from my 
reſolution of turning my tenant out, ſhou'd he preſume to take in 
any body with a wiew to inoculation, ventured under his our 
hand-writing to tell me, that if / ou'd think proper to attempt to 
remove bim on that account, he heped I avou'd mt take it amiſs, 
ſhou'd he be by him arfeuded in bis poſſi fien. To ſuch Jingths are 


things 
1 7 


0) 


that it is not any greater wonder, there ſhould Inttoducl. 


be ſome ſuch groveling - ſordid fouls, mix d 
with the noble- ſpirited and generous, than 
that there ſhould be dre among the gold. 
And then, fince the thinking part of man- 
kind, in this age of equal liberty, and en- 
larged erudition, are unanimous in maintain- 
ing the preference of truth to every other con- 
fileration ; ; ſince they allow without reſerve, 
that perſons act agreeably to the reaſon and the 
privileges of their nature, if, when they yield to 
the conviction of their minds, they are careful, 
by their open and candid reaſonings to evince, 
differ only thro love of truth, and not from 
% pertneſs, frothy conceit, or all- levelling 
arrogance ; I may raiſe juſt hopes, that, when 
my Sermon and this Vindication of it, ſhall, 
upon peruſal, be found faultleſs in theſe re- 
ſpects, I ſhall be fully cleared from thoſe other 
virulent imputations the Letter- writer caſts upon 


mee, and ſhall not be deemed to have intend- Let. p-3· 


ed to revile authorities, or ſpeak evil of dignt- 
ties, when by declaring their countenance in the 
preſent caſe ill. judged, I preſumed to ſuppoſe, 
they were only" not infallible, * ; 
| : §. 6 


things carried by the, gentlemen ; and ſo very auell are they di/- 
po/ed to maintain the right, and forward the happineſs of their 
fellow-creatures. 


. Vida jacet pietas, & virgo cæde madentes, 
Ultima cooleſtum, terras Alen reliquit.— Ovid. Met. I. 149. 


As Dr, Kirkpatrick j 1 with the Letter- writer in charging 
me with Having taxed the condut# of my ſuperiors, (pref. p. 16.) 
I muſt recommend what I ſay here to the Doctor's conſidera- 
tion; and muſt in a particular manner beg leave to 1 of won 
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Introded. F. 6. Should it ſtill cauſe, ſurpriſe, that I 


ould prove do dach inſcokble $9.the s 


. groſs perſonalities, ſhining illuſtriouſiy in this 


and other parts of the letter; I have. only this 
further to ſay for myſelf; that perhaps I might 
have done the reader the pleaſure of accompa- 
nying my remarks. with ſome diverting illuſ- 
trations; had my opponent's fav'rite elegancies 
of ſtile, the little embelliſhments: he choſe to 
adorn his accuſations with, been of the kind; 
that bear the ſnooth and even traces of the, lan- 
cet; but as they preſent us unfortunately with 
what is extremely like the jagged tearing of the 
oy/ſter-knife, I have taſte enough in ſtore to ſuf- 
ter ſuch coarſe beauties to paſs by unhonour'd ;, 
| | f 81 0 


Doctor, whether he would think it right in me to accuſe him 
of a like reviling of his ſuperiors, becauſe he rœfiſes to admit 
the deaths of noble perſonages by inoculation, to be of greater 
weight in point of . than thoſe of the poor? Does 9. 
rality imply philoſophy leſs than phyſick ? Or, does it more than that 
conſider heraldry and ſtation among its efſential pracognoſcenda'? 
If the Doctor admits his own reaſoning (analyſ. p. 210.) to be 
right, in meis caſtris prefidiiſque verſaris, he mult be ſo u to. 
reſtore me to the real diſpoſition of my mind, which is all defe- 
rence and ſubmiſſion, unleſs where truth is at ſtake ; and then, as 
my coat bears it, infima ſperno. — But with much the ſam righ-. 
teous tendency the Doctor accuſes-me of till greater enormity 
(pref, p. 11, 15.) I have called inoculation a practice big with 
infidelity and atheiſm ; therefore truly according to me, every one 
that has or does ſubmit to, or encourage it, is an ie and an 
atheiſt. . 1s not this excellent reaſoning? And does not this diſ- 
cloſe a heart truly humane and chriftian ? I ſhould have expected 
from the Doctor ſomething more ſolid than ſuch nalivolent mil- 


conſtructions. But the DoQor is a parry-writer'; and ſuch we 


know are ob/iged among other Blaſed employments to lay afid: 

their genuine amiable qualities, the better to go through the dirty 

taſk of diſtorting and inveigbing. If the Doctor will condeſcend 

to tell me, how a moraliſi can, with any propriety, or with any 

hopes of ſucceſs, diſſuade others from an Aion, which in his con- 

ſcience he thinks blameable, and on that account hurtful to their 
, virtue 


eee e ee pagan =f- 9) — ccc 

not however without wiſhing them ſafe with Iatroduct. 
their genuine ſiſters of Billingſgate, where they 

will be ſure to meet with entertainment deter, 

than I can find in my heart to afford them. 


Kad ro Eat "Ivlos d dneyites.. 


virtue and conſequent happine/i, without anfolding all the hidden 

immoralities he is enabled to diſcover, I ſhall be Sigi obli 

to him for the information; and ſhall-not be /e/5 pleas'd to find 

it proved, that conſequences, which to ſome appear plainly deduci- 

ble from an action, are, tho' not ſeen, nor admitted of by 2ho/e, 

that commit them, yet immediately chargeab/e to their account, 

ſummum jus, ſumma eft malitia. The Doctor, I dare ſay, thinks 
with me, that the religious worſbip among the Romaniſti is in many 

parts ſtained with rank idelatry; and I ſhall not ſcruple to cogfſt, 

that I have deem'd it my duty, as a proteſtant divine, more than 

once to lay this matter before my audience. But ſtill God for- 

bid! that the Doctor or I ſhould entertain ſo inhuman, ſo un- 

chriftian an opinion of the members of that communign, as to 

adjudge em all to be ido/aters. Such inferences belong not to | 

ut, but to the great ſearcher of hearts, by whoſe unerring judg- © 

ment alone men muſt ſtand or fall, All we have to do, where 

call'd to it, is to endeavour to ſet them right, by giving them 

reaſons for the faith that is in us, When this taſe is executed 

with femplicity and godly fincerity, and ſtill our endeayours prove 

unſucceſsful, we have nothing more left, than after the 5% pat-. 

tern of complete Charity, heartily to pray, that they that err may 

be forgiven, as not knowing what they ad. I only juſt obſerve 

this further, that a perſon may /incerely believe and profeſs the 

exiſtence of a God, and yet be no perfect theiſt. He that cometh 

zo God, muſt believe, not only that he is, but that he is à re- 

warder of them that diligently ſeck him. And well wou'd it be 

for mankind to remember, that faith, withqgut ſuitable works,” 
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Inothlation inconfiftent with the Duty to the 
Creator. db; l 


arr 1.6.1, f AVIN G. ſettled all prelimivaries in 
F. 1 2. 


K the foregoing paragraphs,” we may 
proceed to the more important part 


of our taſk with the greater freedom; and not with- 


out hopes, that all anfavourable prejudices being 
laid aſide, the merits of the diſpute may now be 


the more impartially attended to, and the reader's 


judgment, as I greatly wiſh, determined in my 
favour. * | * 


S. 2 It is no ſmall encouragement to ſuch hopes | 


to obſerve, that the Letter-writer, tho* he formally 


Let. p 4. undertakes * to,gppoſe the argument before us, and 


ep. 30. 


boaſts* of having ſhewn the contrary to it, does 
yet, at this his very it ſetting out, prove himſelf 
ſo extremely deficient in the art and fair rules of 
reaſoning, as not to ſay one fingle ſyllable to the 


main point, on which the whole of this matter 


turns. If my reader is not already convinc'd of 


this, he ſoon will be ſo, when I ſhall have obſerv- 


ed to him, that after reciting in the Sermon in one 
paragraph certain truths relative to the Deity, and 
in another * the ſeveral kinds of practices immedi- 

| | ately 


ww 


(271) | 
ately deducible from thoſe truths ; I ſet myſelf in a Paz x I, 
third u to ſhew the flagrant inconſiſtency of inocu- = I. 
lation with thaſe rules of duty, by declaring at large 
the ſundry immoralities evidently ꝓrapt up in that 
device, peculiarly and expreſsly as being ux AT- 
1 RAL. Far accarding to this real ſtate of the caſe, 
ought not the Letter-writer to have exerted every 
power of his, and to have applied every kind of ob- 
ſervation he could recollect, in order to prove the 
operation to have been in bis particular miſrepre- 
ſented? Undoubtedly he ought. For this having 
been e/early made out, and the practice ſhewn to 
be not unnatural, but natural; all the imputations I 
had charged upon our compliance with it,” and all 
ö their incanſiſtency with our duty to the Creator, had 
all been involved in one common ruin. But of ſuch 
- jaſt and pertingnt oppoſition we meet with not the 
| leaſt footſteps in this place. On the contrary, my 
antagoniſt, regardleſs of this moſt material circum- 
ſtance, without proof or pretence, takes it for grant- 
ed, that inoculation is a natural practice, and then 
very learnedly, and no doubt. very deeply, enter- 
tains us | with an elaborate, but in the preſent caſe ip. 5, 6. 
an unneceſſary diſcourſe on the lawfulneſs of uſing 
natural means, when wanted, though they ſhould 
caſually happen not to anſwer our expectations. 
Which is juſt as concluſive, as if I was to argue, 
that becauſe. we may without breach of duty have 
recourſe to a vomit, or any other adviſeable expe- 
dient to expel the poiſon we have unknowingly ſwal- 
lowed, we may therefore as innocently take down a 
doſe of arſenick, if we ſhou'd fancy to remove our 
dread of evils by this deci/ive remedy rather than any 
other, Where things are coincident with, or in 29 
reſpect contrary to the laws of nature, they are by 
the very terms natural and lawful ; where they are 
otherwiſe, they are ſtrictly againſt nature and law. - | 
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(12) = 
Parr l. F. 3. Founded on ſo evident a fact, it cannot be 
Set. I. deem'd too ſanguine to declare, that for all the 
J. 3. 4, 5 T etter-writer's pretended, but evaſive anſwer, the ar- 
gument ſtands juſt as it did, and as I expect it ever 
will do. Nor cou'd it deſerve cenſure, were we for 
«vant of having had proper work cut out for us here, 
to quit at once this head of enquiry, and paſs on 
to another. However, as I did not undertake this 
Vindication from a view of obtaining conqueſt over 
my antagoniſt (a thing too trivial, as well as too 
eaſy to be ſtrove for, 'Aerov xopurn #peoxeat;,) but from 
a more valuable intention of ſetting right and further 
informing thoſe that are diſpoſed to be ſo; it will 
be conſiſtent with my deſign to try by ſome additional 
hints to convince my reader, that inoculation really 
is the UNNATURAL practice we bave declared it to 
be; and after that to offer ſome neceſſary remarks 
on the Letter-writer's unfair and unjuſt proceedings 
in this place. | 
S. 4. It will be, I ſuppoſe, very readily granted, 
that, as the nature of a diſcourſe, delivered before a 
mixt audience, will not admit of being every where 
as particular, as ſome might wiſh ; and there are 
beſides ſome ſubjects, that do not even require ſuch 
preciſeneſs ; we ought not to be ſuſpected of having 
uſed brevity, for want of better ſupport, when of 
the unnaturalneſs of inoculation we contented our- 
*p.8. ' ſelves to ſay no more ©, than that it was plainly ſo. 
It was imagin'd, an intimation of this kind to per- 
ſons uſed to thinking, was in the caſe ſufficient to 
convince them of the concluſiveneſs of all that was 
built upon it; whilſt others could not but infer, 
that ſcarce wou'd any of but common honeſty or un- 
derſtanding venture to put #oth to ſuch imminent 
hazard, had not the affign'd foundation of the whole 
been ſolid, and unmoveable. + EIT 
$. 5. Be that as it will, that inoculation really is 
the unnatural practice, we have aſſerted it to be, 
| 1 will 
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doubted truth, if we conſider on one hand, that ſo 
far as I have had an opportunity of obſerving, no 


one advocate for this device has yet produced any 


thing that may be thought to have proved the con- 
trary. It has indeed been called a preventive me- 
thod ; and it has been beſides compared to ſome ap- 


proved phy/ical expedients ; in both ways to per- 


vill no longer be deem'd a problem, but an un- PAN I. 


Sect. I. 


ſuade us, the attempt 1s countenanc d by ſomething 


natural. But, if I miſtake not, theſe are no better 
than pretences, and ſeemingly unfair ones too. 
Preventive methods, it is certain, are always un- 
derſtood to aim at a ſecurity, either againſt the ap- 
proach of a diſeaſe, or againſt the bad s of it, 
when operating: And how the inſertion of a poi- 
ſonous matter, by which it is confeſſedly intended to 
bring on a diſtemper, and with it a fever, in its la- 
tent, but moſt hazardous and fatal circumſtances, 
beyond the power of this remedy, can, notwith- 
ſtanding /uchnotorious diſcrepancy, be rank'd among 
preventives, will, I doubt, require a ſtretch of 
thought to apprehend, as unnatural as the device. 


And then in reſpect to the phy/ical expedients, with 


lieve, muſt be allow'd to afford 0 better ground 
for the inference propos'd to be drawn from them. 
For, to confine ourſelves to a fav'rite inſtance, 
where lies the fimilitude between raiſing a fit of the 
gout, and communicating the ſmall-pox by inocu- 
lation? Is the fit brought on by the injeF10n of the 


gouty matter? No. Do the phyſical means that are 


employed really raiſe the fit, by putting the matter 
in motion; or are they deſign'd on the contrary to 
collect and fix it, when already moved, and omi- 
nouſly wand*ring ? The latter undoubtedly. And is 
this expedient ever made uſe of, whilſt the ſeeds of 
the diſorder continue anactive and harmleſs, and not 
when the patient actually labours under complaints, 

that 


which inoculation has been compared, theſe, Lis an 
CeiaW, Y., 


11, 20. 


1007 
paar that give room to look upon this treacherous inmate 
Sea. I. a3 the ſole and proper cauſe of them? The latter, 
5 6. again. How then compare this method of practice 
to inoculation, in which matter of the ſam nature 
with the ſeeds of the diſeaſe, and the /ole produc- 
tive cauſe of it is inſerted; with the avow'd intent 
of cauſing a ferment, where zone is, and none may 
ever be, and at a time, when, ſo far as can be judged, 
every thing is rightly conſtituted, and no cauſe, 
= or at leaſt no remediabls one, near for apprehending 
= any the leaſt degree of danger? It ſhou'd ſeem cir; 
= cumſtances cou'd not well be more oppoſite than 
theſe; nor conſequently am plea 4e ſolid, than 
what ſuch compariſons afford. And yet, I believe, 
it is all the attentive enquirer will meet with to 
perſuade him, he is not acting unnaturallyj, when 
he ſubmits to the operation. One wou'd think 
therefore, this was enough, if not to tvince, yet to 
raiſe ſuſpicion, there was ſomething of ruth in the 
objection, we urge, and ſomething accordingly 
well worth clearing up by more concluſive reaſon- 
ings, than have been offered hitherto, conſidering 
the very important conſequences to which it inevi- 
tably leads, if ſuffer'd to continue as it is. 
FSi. 6. We cannot but be allow'd to have the 
greater reaſon for inſiſting upon ſuch clear and po- 
fittve evidence, when we obſerve on the other hand, 
how greatly inconſiſtent the practice of inoculation 
is with be eftabliſh'd courſe and laws of nature. In 
my Sermon, and in this Vindication of it, the reader 
may meet under each diſtinct head of man's duty 
with very many inſtances of ſuch its contrariety. 
Theſe I ſhall not here repeat; but point to ſome 
others, which ſeem ſtill more preciſely and directly 
to ſhew this. Thus it is one of the plaineſt regu- 
lations of that kind, that every agent ſhould aft 
with peculiar regard, as well to the rank be holds in 
tbe ſubordinate chain of beings, as to the reach and in · 
tention 


\ 


1 


n 


„„ ob”, 3 7 
tention bf the ſeveral powers be bas been entrufted P ann l. 
ewth.” 1 is another nt fe evident rule, that all Sea. 1. 
things that und us be treated according to val 
ow —— and tendencies. It ww; Nil 
further eſtabliſhment, that all diſeaſes ſhould ſerve 
for” the ſupport of virtue, and the conſequent certain 
procurement of man's happineſs, whether connected im- 
mediately with bis moral conduct, or incidenily effected 
zy divine diſpenſation. In fine, it is an uncontrover- 
tible preſcription, that the cure of diſtempers, with 
the rembval of their conſequences, ſbou d be brought a- 
bout by means in their material conſtituents, (where , 
fuch ard uſed) and in their operation, and end totally 
different To and directly oppoſite to the evils to be 
removed. But now, who ſees not with half an eye, 
that inoculation is abſolutely incompatible with every 
one of theſe divine appointments ? Moſt certainly 
man cannot be ſaid to act in charaFer, in his pro- 
per place, agreeably to the intentions and limitations 
of his privileges, when in compliance with nothing 
better than his mere will and humour he aſſumes by 
this practice the power of diſpoſing of his own body 
and life, and of thoſe of others, without the leaſt 
regard to the propriety and conſequences of his do- 
ings ; in both ways preſumptuouſiy exalting himſelf 
from his lou, dependent, weak, and finite condition 
of a creature, into the high and undivided dignity of 
the ſupreme, perfect, all-knowing Creator. As plain 
is it, that when he ventures to inſert into his body 
a matter indiſputably infectious, a matter tending di- 
rectly to raiſe a wonderful ebullition throughout his 
fluids, a matter acting ſo varioufly and ſo uncertain- 
ly, as to create a "manifeſt hazard of many ſignal 
advantages, and among others of liũe itſelf ; and all 
this with the intent to ſecure that life, and to pre- 
vent thoſe evils; he proceeds not only in a continual 
round of contradictions, and unreaſonable expecta- 
tions, but in direct oppoſition to the nature and pro- 
58 | perties 


Paar I per/ies of the very thing he. ſo-uſes. If after this 
Sect. I. jt is allow'd n, that diſeaſes have been appointed to 
i 2 72 become the bitter fruits of human preſumption, in 
Sea. II. direct ſupport of virtue, and mens con/equent happi- 
F. 10. nels, is it conſiſtent with his, and our innate dread 


and abborrence of theſe awful ſanſtions of the divine 


law; to preſume, however by a voluntary and wan- 
ton Exerciſe of our freedom, to bring on any of 


them without the /ea/t regard to their original in- 


tendment and conſequences, and without knowing how 
far,' or whether ever deſerved, or ſerviceable ; and 
to pretend under ſuch our invincible ignorance, to 


determine beſides the time when, and the manner 


in which they ſhall moſt properly affect us? Finally, 


as it is confirm'd by a long, repeated, unvaried ex- 
perience, that all diſeaſes whatever are cured by 
means, when material, compoſed of ingredients, not 
only different in tbemſelves, but different too in their 
effefts, and in their end, from thoſe that cauſe the 
diſorders, it can require no ſtretch of thought to 
perceive how extraordinarily unnatural inoculation 
1s, when, if it can plead any peculiar merit, it muſt 
- 'Ppretend 10 cure the loathed diſeaſe by the very diſ 
„ rd 5 8 7. 


The abſurdity I charge here on inoculation, is ſo ſelf-evi- 


dent, that Dr. Kirkpatrick (pref. p. 21.) not only apt it, but 


deems it an argument of the divine original of the practice. His 
words are too remarkable not to be recited. The common and 
rational purpoſe of medicine, was to mitigate and ſubdue di- 
eaſes by a judicious ſubcontrariety of remedies to the nature of their 
cauſes. And thoſe who have done otherwiſe, have generally done 


miſchief. But till I heard of inoculation, I never beard, read, nor 
could have ſuppoſed, that a direct application of the contagious 


cauſe of a diſcaſe to the blood it particularly infetts, was the very 
 fareſt prevention of its mortal eſfeds.— Me fall run little hazard 
of miſapplying Scripture, if we ſay, after reflecting on this effe4- 
wal, meſi ſalutary, and paradoxical coalition of the cauſe and iti 
cure; His ways are not like our ways; and then conclade, with 
the Eſalmiſi; This is the Lord's doing, and it is narwelluus in our 
eyes. —— That the Doctor and others may be capable of thinking 
on this wiſe ; that they may believe, char the ſalutary conſe- 
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F. 7. Had the Letter-writer attended with be- Pan 
coming care to this very material circumſtance, per- 17 | 
haps it had lower'd a little his overfond opinion of © " 
inoculation ;' or at leaſt it had guarded him ectu- 
ally, not only againſt the evaſve way of reaſoning, 
he has employ'd, and was taken notice of before, * 5. 2. 
but againſt that muddle and confuſion, into which 
his neglect of cool reflection has almoſt inevitably 
thrown him. I muſt call it an effect of inconfiderate 
and indiftin&t perception 0 propoſe to enquire in 
this place, as my opponent has done, whether it is Let. p. 6. 
lawful to bring on a diſeaſe purpoſely and with deſign. 
'Exlog rb rA, Pepelas. The proper queſtion be- 
fore us is, whether the practice is natural or unnath- 3 
ral, This is the point to be previouſly determin'd; 
not only, as my argument is entirely founded upon 
it, but as it is very evident beſides, that this cir- 
cumſtance being once decided, the /awfulneſs or 
unlawfulneſs of the operation will as a proper con- 
ſequence immediately follow. And when we ob- 
ſerve, that ever in the holy ſcriptures we find it 
mark*d as an aggravation of a particular crime, that 
| 7 It 


quences of inoculation have demonſtrated of it, what was fabled of 
the ſpear of Achilles, that it cures the wounds it inflits (Anal. p. 
103.) And that they ought to be /ufered to enjoy their opinion, 
without perſonal cenſure ; all this 1 readily agree to. But then 
I hope it will be allow'd others to diſſent from 'em with equal 
liberty, and without malewolous imputations. To aſcribe contra- 
diftions to the Deity, not only in oppoſition to the intrinfic recti- 


. tude of his nature, but to the conſtant ronfency of all his wiff- 


ble operations; this is what men of thought and reflexion will 
ever find Bard to digeſt. And if once contradictions ſhall be 
maintain'd capable of ſubſiſting, and when urged againſt any kind 
of practice, ſhall be thought 1 to overturn it; moſt perſons, I 
believe, will be of opinion, that 4/ further argument and de- 
bate on any ſubject is at an end, and the world ſet free from every 
reſtraint, reaſon or any other principle now lays on human action. 
A deſperate ſhift this; and no very favguiable. izdication of 


3 (18) 
Paar I. it is acting againſt nature; or if in a ſtil] more It» 
Seck. I. yeral view we conſider, that our reaſon and faith 
* join to inform us, that whoever does in any way 
oppoſe the eſtabliſhments of nature, oppoſes the ordi- 
nuances of the great Author of nature, and fo be- 
comes guilty of an inſurrection againſt his governor 
and judge (an inſurrection criminal in proportion to 
the degree of temptation on one hand, and wilful- 
' meſs on the other) it muſt convince us, that it is 
quite vain and uſeleſs to enquire after the /awful- 
_ neſs of any action, and of inoculation in particular, 
till it is ſhewn by fair reaſoning and argument, 
that it is not, as we deem it, an aunatural practice. 
68. 8. However, ſince the Letter - writer has brought 
2 See be- us into this % way ?, it is but fair to follow him, 


5 P. I. and ſee in what manner he attempts to get through 
"p 4 mw it. He tells us d, and gives it as a deep thought of 


p. 6. his, that, ſince as no one will ever undertake to 
prove the uſe of a vomit, veneſection, and ſo on, 
un awful, when properly recommended, tho* theſe 
means have ſametimes been followed with very fatal 
conſequences, it is equally i}|-grounded to look up- 
on inoculation as unlawful, conſidering what an ex- 
act paralleliſm ſubſiſts between that operation and 
the caſe here ſtated. But when the gentleman ſaid 


this, had he forgot the taſt he ſet out with, and 


propoſed to prove? Does he not in expreſs terms 
undertake to-ſhew, that bringing on a diſeaſe pur- 
poſely, and with deſign, on a perſon before in health, 
is lawful ? And is the caſe he ſtates really parallel 
to this? Do we purpoſely or with deſign bring on 
thoſe fatal conſequences, which he himſelf confeſ- 
ſes only ſometimes attend the uſe of phyſical means? 
Wou'd we 2ſe them; or cou'd any phyſician be 
ſaid to preſcribe them properly, if this effect was 
foreſeen or apprehended ? Nay, do theſe means in 
their own nature and operation really fend to ſuch 
fatality, when by the very terms it is allow'd, that 


„ 


(19) 


it is only ſometimes this circumſtance takes place 3 Paar R 
and when it muſt be granted beſides, that were this 5 1. 
effect conſtant, they neither -cou'd nor wou'd be . 
uſed as means of bealib? Where then lies the pa- 
ralleliſm between theſe two ſorts of expedients? or 
how does it follow, that becauſe it is /awfx! to uſe 
means, tumaiurally, indireily, incidentally, unknow- 
ingly, undgſignediy hurtful, it is therefore equally 
lawful to employ a mean naturally, direly, con- 
ſtantly, knawingly, defignedly productive of evils of 
y various ſorts and degrees ? For my part, I cannot 
, I conceive a wider diſtance, or more direct oppoſition : 
k between any two things, than what is diſcernible g 
here. Ale Gia Taro. ; | 
' &. 9. Beſides, how comes my opponent to com- 
pare the caſe of perſons bringing on an infection 
(the thing to be proved laful) with that of others 
uſing, means to prevent a like infection, or to cure 
it, when involuntarily and undefignedly affected by 
it? He ſpeaks expreſly of times of general conta- 
gian, and of expedients to leſſen the malignity of it. 
But if we ſuppoſe perſons at ſuch junctures to uſe 
ſuch means by way of guard againſt the infection, 
is not their conduct the reverſe of thoſe, who by 
inoculation bring on an infection? Or if they have 
recourſe to ſuch expedients by way of cure, are they 
not then actually diſtemper d, and no more in the 
caſe of perfons about to be infected, who are ſup- 
poſed in healtb? How then compare fuch dire# 
Oppoſites ? and how prove, that becauſe it is juſt —- 
and prudent in times of contagion to endeavour, 
thoꝰ unjucceſsfully, to prevent or to cure the dread- 
ed evil, it is in liłe manner lawful purpoſely and 
with de/ign to bring on an infection! 
$. 10. Again, with what conſiſtency does the 
Letter. writer ſpeak here of ills, which we cou'd 
wiſh, but have not always in our power to pre- 
vent, and to which we are at the time A 
C2 to 
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P 2 2 to expoſe ourſelves, or ſuffer worſe; and then 


compare ſuch ills with thoſe; which we defignedly 


S bring upon ourſelves, when we might have kept 


* \ 


them at a diftance ? In times of general contagion, 
no one has reaſon to fancy he ſhould eſcape it; 


every one to fear, it may prove his. dgęſtruction. 


In fuch caſe therefore it is not only reaſonable, but | 


_ - #eceſſary, that we ſnou'd make uſe of ſuch means, 


as ſhall be deem'd moſt proper for our ſecurity. 
If thoſe means ſhou'd be obſerved in a very few 
inſtances not to anſwer the purpoſe, nay, perhaps un- 
happily: to conſpire to render the evil worſe, | 
(which the great Sydenham experienc'd. in his me- 
thod of cure for the plague) yet, as in a far great- 


er number of inſtances thoſe ſame means are found 


to ſucceed, and no one therefore can make more 
of this unfavourable circumſtance occaſionally at- 
tending them, than that they may chance to miſ- 
carry, (which, in ſhort, is the caſe of all phyſical 


means) this muſt be conſider'd as no way coun- 


terbalancing the abſolute certainty of deſtruction, 
or the higheſt improbabiliiy of ſaving our lives 
without them. Here then is a poſitive reaſon for 
the ½, of theſe means, notwithſtanding their un- 
certainty; and a direct argument for complying 
with the grand law of our nature, the Jaw of /elf- 
Preſervation. But can the ſame be ſaid of inocu- 
lation ; that practice, whereby we purpoſely and with 
deſign bring a diſeaſe upon ourſelves, when in health? 
I think not. For if inoculation be undergone at 
a time, when the diſtemper rages, are we not as 
ſafe without, as with it? Is there not time; are 


there not means required to prepare perſons for the 
operation? And may not the ſame time be im- 


proved, and the fame means uſed as guards againſt 
the natural, as well as the artificial infection? 
Where then is the zecefity, the abſolute, the indi/- 


penſablę neceſſity, as in the former caſe, of ſubmit- 


k = Wu 
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» (21) 
ting to this din, ? There ean be none; and Dan r 
ſill Jeſs, if perſons have been ſtudious by regular Sekt. I. 
and ſober lives to prevent the encreaſe of the fue! 
within them. But ſuppoſe the operation recom- 
. mended,. when there are no proofs of the diſorder 
prevailing in or near the place, where we are; can 
it be ſaid that our danger is at band; that it is 


8, operating; that it makes its approach towards us; 
y. that it will certainly affect us; that if it affects us, 
0 we are loſt; that a prudent and regular conduct are 
1- pry ae ; that the art of man, and the in- 
e, | ceſſant endeavours and daily diſcoveries of the ſctil- 
e- ful will not furniſh us with any thing capable of 
2 relieving us under the diſorder; in ſhort, that there 
d is no way left to eſcape the diſaſter but by inoculation? 
re Surely no one will venture to go this length, who 
it⸗ is not careleſs of his reputation: And if thus much 
{= cannot be pleaded in favour of the practice, there 
al is an end of its neceſſity. Is it then juſt to compare 
2 expedients abſolutely, indiſpenſably, neceſſary to be 
n, ſubmitted to, as are thoſe mentioned in the former 
es caſe, with an operation, of which nothing like it 
or can be affirmed? And can we pretend to infer, 
n- that, becauſe it is lawful to uſe the former by rea- 
18 ſon of their neceſſity, it is equally lawful to uſe the 
H. - other, where there is no ſuch neceſſity ? Nothing, it 
u- | ſhou'd ſeem, cou'd well be more contradictious. 
th And therefore iF any man's reaſon tells bim, that. Let. b 7. 
fi znoculation is an uſeful, eligible expedient, we are au- 
at thoriſed to ſay, that it tells him wrong ; that his # 
as reaſon is clouded or partial; that it is not abfiratted 
re Treaſon can inform him thus; no not even his pri- 
he vate reaſon, exerted according to the extent of his 
m- abilities; and conſequently, that if he follows no 
aſt better a guide, he can be deem'd directed by no- 
n ? thing but his will and humour; and if by this, then 
iſe he ſets up for independency; counteracts the efta- 
it- bliſhment of nature; inſults the Creator; and fo 
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it in: And as for that otber plea, which has been 


urged-by ſome to the ſame purpoſe, that namely 
of phyſical means producing in reality little more, than 
one diſtemper o alleviate or remove another; this, 
tho more plauſible, and not. contradictory as the 
former, ſeems however not to be better grounded. 
For are we certain, that thoſe diſagreeable fe. 
or ſenſations, which ſometimes attend the uſe of 
phyſick, are to be charged to its account, and not 
to that of other cauſes ? And are thoſe effet#s and 
the cauſe (that is, the phyſick) which occa/ſtons them, 


like thoſe obſervable in diſtempers, to be removed 


ſaid, that phyſcal means bring on diſtempers? And 


and counteracted again and again, and ſo on to 
eternity? If not, how can it with any propriety be 


how compare them even in that light with inocu- 
lation ; in which we ſubje& ourſelves to a known, 
not an accidental indiſpoſition, wilfully and with- 
ont neceſſiiy? Theſe things, it ſhou'd ſeem, were 
not compatible; and therefore the concluffons intend- 
ed to be built upon them, not valid. ID 

F. 12. Things being thus conſtituted, I cannot 
forbear ſaying, that after ſuch clear proofs of the 


mnconcluſrveneſs of the Letter-writer's obſervations x 
and after ſuch other evidences of the unnaturaineſs 
. of inoculation, as have been alledged before *, 


there can be na reaſon to apprehend, any /erious, 
attentive perſon ſhou'd be inclined to think with 


my opponent *, that inoculation, (tho' unnatural, 


and therefore counter to the will and intentions of 
the Creator) is yet no more ſavouring of atheiſm, 
than the taking of .bark, in order to cure an ague ; 


when hat medicinal expedient is known and al- 


low'd 
5 


(az) | 

low'd to be a natural mean, provided in mercy for Pax. I. 

our benefit ; tending directly to a ſalutary end; be- * * 

neficial often, when all others fail; uſed in cn-- 

formity to the principles of our nature : In ſhort, 

a mean, which, where needful and properly admi- 

niſtred, cannot be neglected without breach of 

duty. Surely theſe things are too plainly, too 

widely diſcrepant, to impoſe upon any underſtand- 

ing, that is not already prepared to be impoſed 

upon by the loweſt drollery. But then there are 

ſome other particulars, the Letter-writer has 

thought proper to aſſert relatively to the preſent 

argument, which, if ſuffered to go by unnoticed 

and unanſwered, might chance to miſlead inatten- 

tive obſervers into opinions manifeſtly tending to 

the injury of my character and reputation. Theſe- 

therefore 1 muſt entreat my reader to permit me to 

anſwer to, before I proceed any further. | 

F. 13. One of them repreſents a matter, which, 

whatever ſurpriſe it may occaſion, is however what 

my opponent ſcruples not moſt roundiy, and with- 

out the leaſt heſitation, to lay to my charge, even r p. ;. 

that, according to my manner of reaſoning, it is to #0 

purpoſe to call in the aſſiſtance of man in any diſeaſe ; 

and all uſe of medicine becomes not only needleſs, but 

highly impious. This 1s a home thruſt. But let 

us ſee, from what part of my argument theſe 

unrectiſied ſpirits of ſtupidity have been ſo readily 

extracted. It ſeems I have averr'd in my Sermon , p. 7. 

that we ſhou'd freely refign ourſelves and all our con- 

cerns to the Almigbty's certain and better care; and 

if this is literally underſtood, ſays my able diſ- 

putant, then all I ſtand charged with above, fol- 

lows by inevitable conſequence. I have given my 

reader in the foregoing paragraphs ſeveral inſtances - 

of my friend's evaſive way of reaſoning, or ſaying. 

nothing to the purpoſe. I think, I ſhall v be 

able to furniſh out a proof, and I believe, almoſt 
—_ an 


(24): 


Parr I. an unparallePd one, of his unconſcionable method of 
Seat. I. „ſconſtruing my words and reaſoning. . I aſk no 
- other favour of my reader, than that he wou'd take 


the: pains to look into my Sermon at the place 
juſt now cited; and there he will find the propoſe- 


tion appeal'd to by my accuſer, preceded by ano- 


ther, and followed by three more, each one riſing 
above the other in a due climax, and all of them, 


like ſo many /ines drawn from different points of 


the circumference, meeting in one common Center, 
the duty namely of man, amidſt the changes and 
chances of this preſent life. Ought not then a 
tandid reaſoner, before he vented his firſt thoughts, 
to have conſider'd, whether, if one out of five 


propoſitions, might, when ſeparately conſlider'd, 


admit to be fortur'd into ſo abſurd a ſenſe, as has 
been forced from it, the other four did not contain 
ſomething, that was either at reconcileable, or 
directly oppoſite to it? And ought he not at the 
ſame time to have obſerved (what is very viſible 


from the Italicks uſed in the ſentence, he ſo un- 
juſtifiably abuſes) that I cou'd mean no more here, 


than to ſay, that we ſhou'd freely, that is, 11h 
the full conſent of our reaſon and will, ſubmit to our 
Great Creator; as I had obſerved in the maxim 
preceding it, that we ſhou'd do this with all bumi- 
lity. But then my opponent had had nothing to 
ſay. And certainly he thought it a crime, to ſuf- 
fer an argument of mine, by him evidently unan- 
ſcyerable, to paſs by, without a he, at leaſt of 


his diſapprobation, however impotent. To be plain 


and ſhort, when among the propoſitions 1 here 


treat of, I infer in one of them, that men ought to 


follow the courſe, God has originally eſtabliſhed, or 
incidentally points out to their goings ;, and in another, 
that wwe ought to make all ſuitable improvements of the 


divine diſpenſations ; words cannot well, I think, 
plead more clearly for the admiſſion of phyſical 


means 
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(25) 
means in all needful caſes ; as thoſe means make Park 
part of the eftabliſh'd' order of things, and the 92 11 4 
right uſe of them, part of the improvement, e- 
pected from us under our preſent circumſtances. 
$. 14. The other particular, which I muſt beg 

leave to trouble my reader with, tho* it occurs not 
under tbis head of argument, where it ought to 

have been mentioned, but toward the cloſe of the 
Letter v, that the reader, no doubt, might be the P. 31. 
Better able to judge of it. This particular relates 

to a contradiction I am charged with, in maintain- 

ing in my Sermon *, that inoculation is an audacious P. S8. 
attempt to take ourſelves out of the hands of Almighty 

God; and yet declaring afterwards”, that God ex- p. 23s 
pects we ſhou'd employ in time, and "with due care, 

the various means by Him provided for our ſecurity. 

Had I in any part of my Sermon admitted inocu- 

lation to be # means provided by Providence for our 
ſecurity, my repreſenting it, as inconſiſtent with our 

duty to our Creator; a running counter to his laws 

and intentions; wou'd then have appear'd the ab 
ſurdity charged upon me. But when the Letter- 
writer dares not. deny, that I do every where argue 
againſt inoculation, as being no means inſtituted by 
Providence for our ſecurity, but on the contrary, 

an human invention, directly oppoſite to the viſible 
known will of God; I want words to expreſs, and 

a heart bad enough to feel, the full extent of that 
virulence, my antagoniſt has not bluſh'd to diſcloſe 

in this accuſation of his. 
FS. 15. In truth, theſe accuſations appear, upon 
inſpection, ſo glaringly ill grounded, that I might 

well be judged injurious to my reader, did I not 

reſt aſſured of his clearing me in this reſpect. Nay, 

I hope, I may, without breach of modeſty, flatter 
myſelf with the further thought of his being now 
diſpoſed to admit at leaſt thus much; that when I 
aſſerted inoculation to be an unnatural practice, 

- D and 


PART . and founded on hat principle the immorality of it, 
Set. I. 1 did not advance, what I had mo reaſon for, or 


(26) 


what may not with the greateft degree of proba- 
bility be predicated of it. But this is not yet ſe 
curity enough againſt deception. There are pre- 
tences abroad; there is one above all others, of 
great eſtimation with ſome, and continually made 
uſe of, which, was it admitted as valid, cou'd not 
fail to weaken every thing hitherto advanced, and 
render all our endeavours fruitleſs. It is that 
which repreſents inoculation, as à means kindly 


vouchſafed by the good Providence of God to ſecure i 
* 4 * 5 * ca 
the lives of many. And tho' it might be thought f 
. S by 
th, 
Since Dr. Kirkpatrick moſt certainly peru/ed my Sermon, au 
and cou'd not but ſee particularly, that I ſpent near te pages 
in refuting this conceit ; had I not reaſon to expect, that /ome- ſt: 
thing ſhou'd have been ſaid to the difficulties I had moved? But pl 
nothing of this ſort occurs in the Doctor's preface; nothing ; 
more particular, than a re. aſſertion (p. 12.) that inoculation is wy 
a method diſcover'd by Providence, for a much more general pre- h 
ſerwation from the moitality of the Small-pox, than mere art ever tl 
did, or probably ever will effef in that, or in any other diſeaſe of 0 
cual fatality, And yet, at fr} ſetting out, the Doctor pro- | 
miſed to expoſe the futility and impertinence of my arguments K 
among others. (p. 11.) How this is to be reconciled, I ſhall leave {{ 
the Doctor to tell us, but virhout invective, if he chuſes to act q 
the part of a gentleman and philoſopher : | 2 
Bi ligen eur? A! Evrenauriury, ors TEXTE l 
| Eides, oxx eli x 'Onu pri©- ZO optZy, (Hom. II. K*.) 2 
Sel | Ka a 
And when the Doctor's hand is in, he will do wel to ſhew, i 


that becauſe the o woman at Conſtantinople, from whom we 
borrowed this precious invention, cou'd not, or perhaps wou'd 
not (Gracie mendax } tell, whence ſhe had it; and the dewice is 
not yet traced up to its Original, (tho' from ſome accounts in 
the Royal Tranſactions it ſeems to have been a boy;/b play in 
Wales for a conſiderable time) it follows hence, that it muſt 
have been taught mankind by Providence itſelf. For was this 
argument admitted as valid, without further ſupport, I doubt 
Providence would be made anſwerable for many devices, Which 
it never intended ſhou'd have prevailed in the world. Who can 


tell 


Ta) 


. WI had faid enough in my Sermon * to convince any Pak T 1. 


> attentive perſon, that inoculation, conſider'd in its T3 7 5 
ſtrict ſenſe of an inſertion of variolous matter, cou' d p. 


d. not paſſibiy be admitted to be what bis pretence 
makes it: Yet, ſo it is, that the Letter-writer has 
of Wl uſed 27! his art to perplex and confound, in hopes 
Jo thereby to invalidate what to me appears, a- 
bove all other points, not capable of contradiction. 
ql muſt therefore beg my reader's patience, whillt I 
take here a particular review of this matter; not 


doubting in the leaſt, but that, when we ſhall have 
4 diſpaſſionately attended to the circumſtances of the 
+ Wl caſe, he will be furniſhed with ſtill further mo- 5 


1 i tives, and very cogent ones too, frmly to believe, 
that inoculation 1s in very truth inconſiſtent with our 
duty to the Creator. Ts 


0 F. 16. The reader, I dare ſay, already under- 
e- ſtands, and if he laoks inta my Sermon at the 
it place above cited, will find, the matter now before 
p us to be an objection to the religious argument, I 
1 had been all along endeavouring to ſupport. If 
r then I cou'd not carry on my defence, or refute this 


objection, without taking a nearer view of the 
s conſtituents of inoculation ; and ſo was forced into 
e ſome pbyſical remarks ; does this prove, that I had 
t quitted the religious, and was ent'ring upon a freſh 
and a phyſical argument? Nothing leſs. And yet 
the Letter-writer, in the face of the whole world, 
and when every one cou'd collate the Sermon with 
what he advanced, durſt to aver in manner follows 

ing“; But apprehenſive of the inſufficiency of your p. 7. 
EE 7e D 2 argu- 


tell the preciſe authors of a thouſand fooleries, that have infeſted 
religion and morality, as well as arts and ſciences, ever ſince the 
heart of man was ſet to do evil? And ſhall we for want of in- 
Formation herein cry out a God; a Providence; Deus ! en De- 
us 1— Nugæ nugaciſſimæ.— The moſt I can ſay is, that like the 
re Adwe;w d ve GeuN,, this inoculation has proved to ſome, a 
fortunata. flultitia, Ts 
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(28) 
arguments, to retard the advancement of inoculation 
conſider d in a religious view, you venture to attact it 
in a phyſical one. This is ſuch a ſtretch of temerity, 
ſuch an encroachment upon plain truth; that I can 
account for it no other way, than by ſurmiſing, 
that the Letter-writer wanted to get rid of an ar- 
gument, which he found, he could not reply to; 
and wiſh'd at the ſame time to have the reader 
forget it as ſoon as poſſible ; that ſo he might have 
a chance to make a more eaſy prey of him. I call 
this a ſurmiſe; but in truth *tis more than that; 
ſince the Letter-writer has not only ncglected to an- 


| ſwer to whatever of a religious caſt my refutation 


in this place contains ; bur has beſides, with great 
dexterity, ſhuffled my ſecond and third arguments 
(drawn from the mature of our duty both to our 
fellow-creatures and ourſelves) out of their proper 


places to the cloſe of his performance, and brought 


into their room every thing of a phy/ical nature, 
that makes the concluſion of my difcourfe. This 
may be cunning in the gentleman ; but I can aſſure 
him, it ſhall not ſerve his purpoſe. Senſible of 
the truth of the old maxim, that a threefold cord is 
not eaſily broken ; I think myſelf in poſſeſſion of an 
advantage, and a great one too, from a full and 
a joint view of the iuconſ Nen of inoculation with 


the three grand heads of man's duty; and J am not 


eomplaiſant enough to reſign my privilege to anſwer 
the ends of error. The gentleman muſt therefore 
expect to be brought to my terms; and if he loſes 


any thing by it, it is not ny fault. 


§. 17. In the mean while, all this is but prelimi- 
vary; of no more conſequence to the cauſe in hand, 
than thoſe high-wrought compliments with which“ 
the Letter-writer has done me the favour to accom- 
pany his remarks. I ſhall therefore paſs on to the 
ſubject 2% elf, by reminding my reader, that when 


in my Sermon I undertook * to refute the conceit, 


now 


t, 


629) 


now before us (that namely, of inoculation being a P 
means kindly vouchſafed by Providence for our ſecurity) 


J argued in the firſt place from the nature of God, 
with whoſe infinite wiſdom, and uniform, ſteady way 
of acting, I thought it inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe, that 
He ſhou'd form a ſyſtem of matter, the variolous, 


namely, with ſuch qualities, as might ſerve the 


— 
2 


wiſe ends of his moral government, and yet en- 
due it at the ſame time with properties, that ſnou' d 
be able to defeat his merciful intentions. This, 
upon ſerious recollection, muſt be own'd a cir- 
cumſtance, that well deſerved a particular conſide- 


ART I. 
Sea. I. 
F. 18. 


ration. But my friend the Letter-writer having 


reſolved to rid himſelf of all theſe troubleſome re- 
ligious obſervations, with which the practice of 
inoculation may be fab#'d to the quick, is wiſely 
filent here, as he is on ev'ry occaſion, where he 


meets with what he cannot reply to. This ma- 


nagement 1s not indeed inconſiſtent with prudence, 
but it claſhes with what is due to the publick, who, 


when a diſputant ſteps forth to ſet them right 


in any matter, expect every difficulty urged, to be 
ſpoke to, or own'd unanſwerable, My opponent 
therefore muſt excuſe me, if I preſume to lay to 
his charge this inſtance of ànfair debate; nor that 
only; but avail myſelf of his /ilence as a conceſſion, 
that inoculation cannot be a means of God's appoint- 
ment for the ſecurity of mens lives, ſince it wou'd fix 
on the Deity want of wiſdom and inconſiſtency of 
action, and ſo in one word Ungod him. 

$. 18. 1 argue in the next place, that the point 
under conſideration cannot be true, becauſe it claſhes 
with many natural laws relative to the agent, the 
object, the afion. I did not indeed urge this in 


my Sermon; as in ſuch compoſitions it is prudent 


to ſelect; but I urge it now, and think it an argu- 
ment of great ſtrength, ſince it is not conceivable, 
without admitting very groſs and injurious abſurdi- 

- nes, 


(39) 

Parrm I. ties, that the Deity ſhou'd, by appointing inoculation 
Sect. I. for à means of ſecurity, directly counteract his own 
$19: moſt ſacred laws and regulations. I own indeed, 

that ſuch Jaws ſhou'd be indicated, and proved re- 


ally inconſiſtent in the reſpects abovementioned, 


in order to make the inference guſt. But, I hope, 


that having attempted to do his under each head 
of duty, by a particular rec:zal of thoſe laws which 
e gee the inoculation counteratFs ©, and overabundantly in 


Sermon, ſame of the preceding paragraphs *; in every way 
ir 5, 6. low'd to advance at leaſt bus much, that if others 
ſee this circumſtance as plainly as I do, inoculation 

cannot poſſibly be a providential means of ſecurity, _ 

8. 19. This is ſtill farther evident from the old 
eſtabliſh'd maxim, that nature or Providence does 
nothing in vain. For vain and uſeleſs mult inocula- 


tion appear, if we will carefully inſpect the nature 


of the diſeaſe, it vaiuly pretends to cure; and at- 

tend, as we ought, to the merciful proviſions the 
Almighty has vouchſafed us, to temper this his 

_ awful viſitation with, where he thinks not proper 

to ſuſpend or counteratt them. Such a proviſion 
molt jurely is, as I already have obſerved it in my 

p. 22. Sermon*; that the good and wiſe Creator has 
ſee below, thought proper to confine the malignity of this 
$.27.- diſtemper to a certain number of days, before it 
ſhou'd make its appearance, and to ſome more be- 

fore it ſhou'd have its full ſcope; this being evi 

dently intended to give men room to guard againſt 

its various miſchievous effects. It is another, not 

leſs merciful appointment of our Heavenly Father, 

ſo to order the nature of this malady, that it ſhou'd 


by certain known ſigns and prognoſticks (ſuch as are 


the pains of the head and back, fluſhings, reachings, 
convulſions, and ſo on) give us ample notice of its 


approach from the firſt ; and by certain further in- 


dications at its eruption, (ſuch as is, among others, 
; 3 tbe 


P- 7» 12, without any conſcious art or defect, I may be al- 
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the nature and quantity of the puſtules in the face) Pax 7 


inform us of the virulence or mildneſs of the enſu- 
ing diſorder ; this being again manifeſtly deſgn d 
to call forth all our care and aztention not only, 
but to furniſh us beſides with an unerring rule 
whereby to direct our ſhallow halting judgments, 
either in counteracting or encouraging the latent ope- 
rations of this myſterious diſeaſe. In fine, if the 


Almighty has in theſe inſtances moſt mercifully pro- 


vided for the probable, not certain ſecurity of ſome 
of the race of men; he has ſtill more effectually 


done this, by the aFual grant of many well-known 
and experienced anti-inflammatary cooling medicines, 


in oppoſition to one extreme of the diſeaſe, and of 
many cheering, invigorating, heart-warming cordials 
in contraſt to the other; beſides his further ſalutary 
direct appointments in thoſe additional circumſtan- 
tials of the diſeaſe itſelf, when at worſt ; thoſe, 
I mean, of plentiful bleedings, copious ſalivations and 
loo ſeneſſes, not to mention the ſwelling of the face 
and hands, How then can inoculation be conſider'd 
as a ſanative mean of providential appointment, when 
God has ſo remarkably, in the very nature and cir- 
cumſtances of the diſeaſe and its cure, pointed out 


with His own Almighty finger, how far, when and 


in what method He wou'd have bis His viſitation 
prove not deſtructive to men; and what is ſtill more 
ſtriking, when inoculation itſelf is forced to ſubmit 
to theſe ſame. regulations, and in its dangerous at- 
tendants to have recourſe to theſe ſame phyſical 
means, and to encourage the ſame critical diſcharges ? 


For my part, if the »/ele/5ne/s of inoculation, and 


the conſequent impoſſibility of its being a providen- 
tial grant, do not appear from zheſe particulars de- 
monſtratively clear, I deſpair from ever proving 
any point to the convitzion of any one's under- 
ſtanding. 


& 20, 


PART I. 
Sect. I. 
F. 20. 


OF ( 32 ) 

§. 20. I ſay, fourthly, that upon a fair compart- 
ſon of inoculation with other phyſical means, pro- 
vided for our well-being, by our merciful and beſt 
Phyſician, we ſhall find ſuch notable differences be- 
tween them and this practice, as cannot but lead us 
to infer, that it is of a guite oppeſite nature. Thus, 
it was never /uſpeed ; it was never heard of, be- 


fore this device appear'd, that a ſanative mean 


ſhou'd produce upon the whole every effect, which 
the evil to be cured by it, naturally does ; and that 


ſtill it ſhou'd be accounted ſanative, becauſe of ſome 


f See be- 
low, P. II. 
Sect. II. 
F. 30. 

b F. 25, 
compare 
26, ſeg. 
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occaſſonal beneficial varieties, obſervable already in 
the diſeaſe itſelf, and manifeſtly ariſing from other 
cauſes ; and yet ſuch exactly is the abſurdity at- 
tending on zhis operation, as the reader will ſee 
hereafter ?; an abſurdity ſo great, that one cou'd 
hardly think any thoughtful perſon cou'd ſwallow it. 
Eſpecially, when it is encreaſed by this other, 
that contrary to all otber phyſical means, inocula- 
tion extends its mercy, juſt like predeſtination, to a 


ſelect part of mankind, excluſive of all others, It 


is by the writers upon this ſubject, limited, almoſt, 
unanimouſly, within the age of five and of forty. It 
is confined beſides to autumn and ſpring. It is ac- 
knowledged not available to certain conſtitutions and 
temperamentis. And it is repreſented, as a ſpecifick, 
pregnant with advantages, not to be had in any 
other way. So that if perſons ſhou'd, by the neg- 
ligence or incapacities of their parents, whilſt chil- 
dren, or by their own employ ments and /imilar in- 
capacities, when at full age, exceed the time pre- 
ſcribed; or ſhou'd, by their avocacious or other 
cauſes, miſs of the proper ſeaſon; or be unfortu- 
nately of a conſtitution, which this moſt excellent 
remedy does not ſuit, they are conſigned over to 


deſtruction 


* See Dr. Swan in his Not. on Sydenh. p. 58 1. and Dr. Kirk- 
« patrick in his Analy ſis under ſeveral diſtinct ſections.“ 
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deftrution without help or relief. Is this the nature Po * 
of a phyſical mean? Or is there in fact any ſuch & * 
mean ſubjected to ſuch limitations? Will the bark, 
for inſtance, when properly adminiſter'd, - prove 
buriful to an infant, or to a perſon of Gxry ? Will 
it not be ſalutary in every ſeaſon ?* And is it the 
only febrifuge the Almighty has indulged us with? 
No one, I believe, will venture to affert i it, What 
then can we think of inoculation, whilſt it /abours 
under theſe unparalleld exceptions? Can it, ſo 
conſtituted, be look'd upon as a phyſical mean; or 
| accounted à heavenly boon ? Neither, I ſhould ima- 
gine. The oppoſition is too glaring in the one 
caſe ; and the mercy imputed to the Almighty 100 
| cruel in the other, to entertain any thing like ſuch 
an opinion of it. Yes, I muſt deem it cruelty to 
repreſent the Creator, as producing a ſanative 
mean, that ſhou'd proclaim Him unwilling to ex- 
tend His mercy to certain individuals, innocently 
labouring under inabililies in point of make or 
circumſtances, not of their procuring, but of his 
own ordering. I am ſhock'd at the mmpiety of the” 
thought; and ſo, I believe, will be every one, that 
| knows what impiety is. May it prove a means to 
7 check preſumption, thus to have evinced, that it is 
an 7nſult to the Creator to aſcribe to his goodneſs a 
device ſo full of partiality, ſo void of mercy ! 
F. 21. J am the more earneſt in my wiſh, as [am 


; very certain, that if, in the laſt place, we take the 
: pains. to inſpect more zarrowly the nature and in- 
: gredients of the operation, we ſhall meet with ſtill 
. further evidences to the ſame purpoſe, notwith- 


ſtanding what the Letter-writer has ſaid to invali- 
date my reaſonings upon them. For to review this 
matter.regularly, I aſk, as I did in the Sermon , p. g. 
Whether the ſelf-ſame particles, that at one time cond 
to raiſe a ferment deſtructive to the bodily fiſtem, are 
at another endowed with a power of moderating that 
ferment, and preventing its malignity ? If they are, 

E here 


W TY» * 


7 

Pare I. here is the abſurdity of countergqualities, refiding in 
Sec. I. the ſame ſyſtem of matter; that is, no qualities at 
all: But, if they are not, then is there no difference 
between the natural and artificial infection, and the 
latter no more a providential means of ſecurity, than 
the former. This is demonſtrative; and not in the 
Let. p. 8. Ięaſt eaten d by what my opponent offers 1. For, 
who has told him (what is a ſecret indeed) that all, 
who have the diſtemper in the natural way are at 
'- the time of communication diſeaſed, and under a fer- 
ment; and all that have it in the arliſicial, in health ? 
Why then do ſo many of the former recover, and ſo 
many of the latter miſcarry ? Beſides, how will he prove, 
That reſpectively all that are diſeaſed, muſt needs die, 

and all in Healib needs live? Don't we perpetually ſee 
inſtances in 407h ways contrary to all expectation ? In 
fine, does the variolous matter, na/urally communi- 
cated, diſtemper the patient, without the innate or 
adventitious fuel contain'd in the blood“; and does 
the ſame ſort of variolous matter inſerted artificially, 
| render the recipient more healthful than before? Nei- 
| . ther, abſolutely. Elſe ſhou'd we have continual re- 
> turns of the diforder in the one way, and no miſcarri- 
| ages in the /atter. What ſignifies then the mention of 
Wl healthy and diſeaſed perſons? or what matters it, 
where the infection is borrow'd, or how perſons are 
prepared for it; all which the gentleman here ſpeaks 
| to? We are at preſent ſolely concern'd with the in- 
ll - trinſick power and efficacy of the variolous matter, 
_ not in reſpect to its raiſing a ferment, which my op- 
= | Ponent very cunningly confines himſelf to, but by 
ll the very terms of my queſtion in reſpect to its mo- 
* derating that ferment, when raiſed, and preventing 
\i ite malignity. For if in both ways of infection, that 
ll matter be no more than the occaſional cauſe of a 
11 ferment, 'and can in neither moderate that ferment, 
| | or prevent its malignity, then is that matter in both 
1 | 5 ways, 
. The neceſſity of the innate fuel towards the production of the 


diſeaſe is not barely admitted, but proved by Dr. Kirkpatrick, 
Anal. p. 28, | 


/ 
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ways upon a level; then is that matter, in the ha Rt. 
artificial way not more ſalutary, than in the natu- . 


ral; then is inoculation no more à providential 
means of ſecurity, than the natural infection. If my 


reader cou'd wiſh to have a clear and juſt iden x see be: 
of this affair*, let him only determine with low, P. I. 
himſelf, whether any quantity of ligbted gunpow- Sect. III 


der thrown into a magazine, cou*d have any effet?, 
unleſs it met with like combuſtibles? And then, 
whether juſt ſach a quantity, as before, convey'd 
by defign thro' a crevice, could prevent or moderate 
the exploſion of the building, when full, any more, 


than if.it had enter d accidentally by the windows.or © 


doors? Nay, if my reader will be pleas'd to con- 
ſider, that the gunpowder znje#ed thro' the crevice, 
is like to have a more ſure and more ſudden effect, 

than that which is directed towards the magazine 
thro'-the open air, and at a diftance, he will be in- 


clined to believe, that what I obſerve hereafter !, 1 f. 233 


is founded in zazure, and gives room to ſuſpect, that 
the inſerted variolous matter is rather worſe, than 
that inſpired in the natural way. As to what 
the gentleman adds, that the particles in the die- 
rent ways of infection are not the ſelf-ſame (if he is 
in earneſt) I ſhall deſire him to prove, that the 
Helis obſeryable in both ways being exactly imilar, 
they are however not cauſed by the /ame kind of 
particles; and how, after ſo bold an aſſertion, any 
one can afſure himſelf, that upon ſubmitring to the 
operation, he ſhall acquire, if any, the diſeaſe, he 
looks for, is another point, he will do well to ſet- 
tle. Sic Hydram ſecat. But, if the gentleman is in 
Jeſt, (which 1 greatly ſuſpect) and plays with the 
word ſelf-ſame, as if it meant, individually, identi- 
cally the ſame, and not the ſame in kind; this is a 
poor miſerable quibble, unworthy of a man of ſenſe, 
and nothing but a deſperate ſhift of a falling cauſe. 
Satius eft otioſum eſſe, quam nihil agere, 

2 5. 22, 


1 | „ BRO) 
Parrl. F. 22. Whether we ſhall meet with any thing 
Seck. I. Zetter than ſuch ſhifts throughout the whole of our 
$ 82. review, is what I ſhou*'d not care to determine be- 
fore-hand. It gives me concern enough, without 
the additional load of anticipation, whenever | find 
myſelf fo idly employ'd, as to be forc'd to remove 
them. I ſhall therefore leave that matter unde- 
cided, and proceed to what at preſent more nearly 
concerns us, by aſking, in the next place, as I do in 
mp. 9. my Sermon *, whether the variolous particles, when 
unmix d, but with the free air (which is the caſe in 
"the natural way) prove more virulent and noxious, 
than when convey d, united with many others of like 
pernicious nature and tendency (which is the caſe in 
the unnatural? ) My reader cannot but ſee the pro- 
' priety of this queſtion. For if the variolous parti- 
cles are in both ways of communication, but equally 
virulent and noxious ; if inſerted, they acquire no 
milder quality, than what in their natural progreſs 
they carry with them into the fomach or lungs ; 8 
then they cannot be ſaid to differ in this reſpect the 
one from the other ; and conſequently they cannot 
be conſider'd as an inſtituted means of ſecurity, when | 
inoculated ; they certainly not being ſuch, when | 
taken in by reſpiration. This 1s as clear as the | 
noon-day. And that my reader might be furniſh'd | 
with a hint, which might direct his judgment, and 
lead him to acknowledge, that the variolous matter | 
cou'd not in the way of inoculation be more favour- | 
able, than in the regular courſe of nature (which is 
all my argument requires to be granted) I deſcribed 
that matter, as being in the natural way unmixed but 
wilh the free air; which cou'd not be thought to 
encreaſe its malignity; whilſt in the annatural I re- 
preſented it, as making parti, and being united with 
a purulent maſs of particles, which might with the | 
greateſt reaſon be ſuſpected to add to the pernicious | 

nature and tendency of it, Things being ſo, 

ought 
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_ ought not my opponent to have ſhewn, either that Pax I; 


the inoculated matter had a ſanative faculty, which 8e. I. 
the inſpired matter had not; or that the latter 


had a virulence, which the other was quite free 


from? Moſt certainly. This wou'd have been ar- 

guing to the purpoſe. Whereas all that he ſays 

here, ſignifies juſt nothing at all, as to the preſent 
aeftion. For ſuppoſe, I was to grant the gentle- 

man all that he contends for here, even that the n Let. p. 

matter of @ variolous puſtule is ſimple and uncom- 10. 

pounded, wou'd hat prove, that the inoculated mat- 

ter is Jeſs virulent, than the matter taken in by re- 


piration? Nothing leſs. It cou'd only ſerve to re- 


move the ſuſpicion of its acquiring a greater degree 
of noxiouſneſs from the conſtituents of a variolous 
puſtule. Its original properties and tendencies, it 
is plain, are not at all affected by this circumſtance, 
determine it as you will. And yet it is that origi- 
nal tendency, and not the compaſition of a variolous 
puſtule, 1 am here enquiring after, and immediately 
concern'd with. It is that very tendency I urge to 
prove, that the variolous matter, when inoculated, 
cannot differ from what it is in the natural way of 
communication, and ſo can zever. be conſider'd, as 
an inſtituted means of ſecurity ; but in a plain con- 
trary ſenſe ought to be looked upon, as a certain me- 
thod of infection, and therefore a means directly tend- 
ing to deſtruction, if not prevented by ſomething of 
a nature different from itſelf, In the mean while, 
1 have argued here with my antagoniſt upon a ſup- 
poſition ;, which, when duly conſider? d, will prove 
indeed to be no better than a ſuppoſition, without any 


Juſt ground, either in reaſon or experience. But [ 


will not at preſent enter upon a formal proof of this 

point, conſidering, that we ſhall have occaſion 

bereafter * to ſpeak to it more fully, when the reader o p, II. 

may depend upon my giving my antagoniſt a fair Sea. III. 
hearing, 9. 21, Jef. 


Parr I hearing, and doing his obſervations all the juſtice 
Set. I. they are entitled to. 

8.23 $. 23. The laſt queſtion I offer upon this ſubject 
'Pp.g. in my Sermon, “ is, whether the bare at of inſertion 
alters the property or the efficacy, either of the infecti- 
ous or of the inflammable matter ? By this my reader 
may ſee, that I purſue my enquiry in the faireſt 
manner, as far as it will go; reſolved not to leave 
any thing behind, that might give room to ſuſpect 
inoculation capable of inducing, in any part of 
the operation, qualities tending to the ſecurity of 
the patient. Indeed I ſtated his matter only in a 
queſtion ; without adding any h:nt or reſolution. 
But this I did, from a frm perſuaſion, that common 
ſenſe would tell any one, who thought az all upon 
the ſubject, that the parting made in the ſkin by 
inciſion or ſcratches, cou'd do nothing more than 
open a way to the matter to be inſerted, without 
changing the properties of it in any degree. Yes, 
to add ſomething here, that ell deſerves to be at- 
tended to ®, I am ſo far from thinking, that inſer- 
tion is capable of furniſhing us with any favourable 
alteration in the peculiar tendencies of the variolous 
matter z»ſerted, that I am rather inclined to believe, 
if any thing of this nature, any thing like an ad- 
vantage, in the preſent point of view, may be hoped 
for, in the different ways of infection, tis from the 
natural courſe of things, and not from the artificial 
method of practice we have reaſon to expect it: 
As it is very clear, that tne variolous particles, when 
inoculated, have not, (as in the natural way) ſome. 
ſalutary vehicle, ſuch as the air, and perhaps ſome 
kinds of our food ; have not undergone, beſides, 
any previous alterations in the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
lacteals, and ſo on; no ſalutary ſheathing in the 
matter they may Fortuitouſiy meet with in their way 
| e | no 


# Compare the ſimile mentioned 5. 21: 


(39) „ 

no abrafion of their probably ſharp corroſive points, Paz l. 

by the conflicts, they muſt neceſſarily undergo in the Sed. I. 

many narrow paſſages they muſt make their | 

through, before they exonerate themſelves into the 

Blood, the grand and proper ſtorehouſe of the va- 

riolous fuel *; but are at once convey'd into it raw 

and undigeſted, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf; not 

qualified in their tendencies by nature; not prevent- 

ed by art from exerting all the virulence and nox- 

iouſneſs, they are impregnated with. Nor is this 

conjecture unſupported by experience. For that 

perſons, who have had the ſmall-pox, may have 

it & again by inoculation, is plain from the man in- 
oculated in St. Thomas's Hoſpital, and is expreſly 
acknowledged by Dr. Jurin *; and that in the a- 4 Royal 

tural way ſuch a reinfection never takes place, og 

but in the moſt virulent kind of Small-pox ; and 51 Vill. 

generally upon the patient's communicating the p. 622. 

diſtemper by conta to thoſe that attend them. 

This is another circumſtance obſerved by Dr. Jurin, 

in the place above- cited; and by Dr. Huxham, in 2 


A 


| In the account Dr. Kirkpatrick gives us (Anal. p. 54.) of 
| the progreſs of the infection from the fomach into the blood, there 
are ſome things, that ſeem greatly to frengtben our conjetture 
8 here. The Doctor allows the infectious matter to be mixed 
ö with the /a/iva in its firſt ingreſs ; with the contents of the ſto- 
| mach in the next ſtage ; with the che; and with the /y-ph in 
| the lacteals. The Doctor indeed hints, as if the b:i/c and pane 
| creatick juice, with which it meets in the duodenum, might add 
to its wirulence: But, when it is conſider'd, that the variolous 
matter makes at that time part, and the minuteſt of a larger and. 
| compounded maſs, it is not eafily underſtood, how it can be much 
affected by the ſuperaddition of ſuch ingredients, in a healthy 
body at leaſt ; eſpecially ſeeing what @/terations it again under- 
goes upon entring into and purſuing its courſe through the 
lacteali. I cannot help adding here a thought which the Doctor 
furniſhes me with (Anal. p. 131.) namely, that the vehicles of 
ö Poiſons become leſs noxious and acrid from an exhalation of the moſt 
| exalted particles, For this ſeems to militate greatly in favour of 
the natural, beyond the artificial infection, ſeeing how diffe- 
rently the particles are conveyed. 


RJ 


cad. 


Pant 1. his account of the Anomalous Epidemic Small-pox at 


Set. I. Plymouth". Be that as it will, certain I am, that 
r Ro al | | 

Tranſact. my opponent, however careful elſewhere * to note, 

1. c. p.631. that inſertion cannot induce any bad qualities, has 

Er not ſaid any thing Here to prove it capable of pro- 

Let. p. 11. queing any good ones, in the nature and tendency of 

the variolous matter. He tells us indeed of the 

Chineſe way of communicating the infection by a 

pledgit up the noſe; and recites the violent conſequen- 

ces of that experiment, to deter us from taking the 

diſeaſe in the natural way. But I hope, he does 

not mean to compare a maſs of virulent matter, 

collected in a pleagit, applied direfly to the nerves, 

and kept confined there for a while, to the imper- 

ceptible and ſingle, or at leaſt very ſmall parcels of 

variolous particles, which the air conveys in the 

natural. way, (without any ſenſible impreſſion) to 

noſe or mouth, and perhaps to other inlets of our 

bodies; and are immediately carried forward thro' 

the various channels, our frame abounds with. This 

. wou'd be too groſs, too unphiloſophical ; too unwor- 

thy of a man of his profeſſion ; and, by the way, 

directly ſubverſive of his very deſign ; ſince it has 

been juſt now proved, that the immediate applica- 

tion and confinement of the infectious matter to any 

part of the body is more virulent, than the free con- 

veyance of it by the air. All therefore that he 

cou'd propoſe; and indeed all that he can make 

of the experiment he has mention'd; is to ſhew, 

'» Diſc. on as Dr. Mead expreſſes it“, that the Chineſe way of 

the Small- implanting the diſtemper is attended with much more 


ny res danger than the Grecian one; which I, who argue 


Stack, p. againſt every kind of artificial infection, can allow 
87. of with ſo much the more eaſe, as it evidently af- 
fects not my argument in the leaſt, but leaves it in 

v p. 12. all its force. As to what the Letter-writer adds“, 
concerning the diſcharge made at the place of inci- 

ion, this again anſwers not the purpoſe of my queſ- 


tion; 


! 
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tion; which tends to ſettle, whether the inſerting Pa xt f 
. the variolous matter may be expected to give to Seck. . 

that matter any quality, whereby it may moderate 

. the ferment, propos'd to be rais'd by it. Let the 

1 diſcharge be what it will, it never takes place, till 

f the ferment is rais'd, and the eruption coming on, or 

- begun , and if the matter inſerted has not, antece- 

: | gdenially to all this, the power enquired after, I may 

K for all that diſcharge at the inciſion fall a victim to the 

1 diſeaſe, (as many have done) and then, I hope, in- 

K oculation will not be ſtiled an eftabl;ſp'd providential 

. method of ſaving mens lives. In the mean while, 

1 that my reader may be able to judge with how 

: little grounds my antagoniſt here harangues about 

f the Benefit ariſing from the diſcharge at the place of 

8 inſertion, I beg leave to note from Dr. Nettleton *, * Royal 

0 That, wben the inciſion is made ſo ſuperficial, as not Tranladt. 


Ir to cut through the ſkin (the very ſcratches my oppo- _ or 


y nent ſpeaks of) it uſually happens, that the places 604. 
is only appear very red, but ſcarce run any thing at all. 


A Conſequently there is no coprous diſcharge obſerved, 

, tho* my opponent aſſerts the contrary ; nor can 

A any benefit accordingly be expected from that quar- 

© ter, which is confirmed by the following words of 

y the learned and judicious Dr. Mead * ; Some haue Diſcour. 
n- alſo been of opinion, that the diſcharge out of the 2 _ 
je wound, made to introduce the purulent matter, and — p. 96. 
A likewiſe from the ſmall pimples, which break out "OM 
u, round it, may contribute ſomething to the ſafety of the 

of patient. But the ſmall quantity, which runs out this = 

50 way (the copious diſcharge, ſays the Letter. writer) 

4d cannot, I think, avail much. Two bliſters laid, ye 

W 10 an arm, the other to a leg, will certainly 


£ much more; eſpecially if they be kept running through- 
in out the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. * To all which 


: F I 
li- Dr. Kirkpatrick (Anal. p. 118.) diſſents from Dr. Mead for 
. the following reaſons. 1ſt, Becauſe the mattes diſcharged at 
a . VVV. 
in 8 


0 
Par I. I cannot help adding, as an effectual counterbalance 
Se. I. to the advantages ſome may till hope to reap from 


theſe 


the inciſions has proved infe2ious z and, 2dly, Becauſe it has been 
eonfiderably free in thoſe, who have had the leaſt eruption, and 
milaeſt ſymptoms.— The firſt argument is neither to the purpoſe, 
nor hits Dr. Mead. The quantity is in queſtion, not the quality 
of the diſcharge : And Dr. Mead does not deny the di/charge;; 
nor diſpute its being iafectious; but only ſays, that it can be of 
little ſervice. — The 2d argument indeed comes cloſer, but ends 
in an aſſertion, which I cannot allow to be more valid than Dr. 
 Mead's. Beſides it is undeterminate. It ſays only, that the diſ- 
charge is confiderably free; and that, where the diſeaſe is mildeſ. 
Is there then zo diſcharge, or no confiderable one, where the diſ- 
eaſe is 2vor/?, and the benefit wou'd be greateſt? If fo, what be. 
comes of its a/efu/ne/s What of its value? Beſides, is the di/- 
charge conſiderably freer, than might be expected from a wound 
in a body, in which 4/ the humours are in a ſtate of fuctuation? 
Does it run conſiderably before the full eruption? Does it run 
clear and /impid, as is the matter of the puſtules in the be- 
ginning? Does it run as much as a bliſter wou'd do; for 
that's what Dr. Mead fixes upon? Does it run enough to pre- 
vent | /ome puſtules from gathering avithin the lips of, or 
cloſe to the verge of the wound? Does it operate at a diſ- 
tance, and draw away the matter from filling other puſtules 
in other parts of the body? And in the confluent kind of 
pock (which it is evident many have had under inoculation) 
does the aiſcharge prove ſtill more free and ſalutary indeed? 
Or can it be copious and beneficial in any caſe, when, not- 
withſtanding all its /appo/ed efficacy, fwellings and boils go on 
their courſe in the moſt favourable circumſtances, and death tri- 
umphs in the auer. Indeed, when 1 eonſider, what Dr. Nettle- 
ton, in the place Cited in z4is paragraph, and what Dr. Kirkpa- 
trick him/e/f (Anal. p. 159.) have ſaid, I am not without /a/p:- 
cion, that the diſpute is a mere w:i/i/i:igation. For the deeper the 
inciſion, the more; the /ighterg the le will the diſcharge un- 
doubtedly be. But ſuch comparative efflux is not the queſtion 
here. Our enquiry is d:redly, what in any way may be rea/on- 
ably expected from 7he/e inciſions. Whether as winch 


while to ſhew, whence, if zhe/ inciſions have really an effect on 

the nature of the diſeaſe, it comes, that the /ame varieties, that 

obtain in the natural, are obſervable /ikewiſe in the artificial 

diſtemper? And whether, upon the ſuppoſition of /uch an in- 

fluence, there is not room to apprehend, the diſoxder in that wa 

of infection, wou'd ever prove of the fux kind; and ſo this 
operation become rather injurious, than beneficial ? 


| as from a4 
couple of bliſters? And when this is determined, it will be auer 
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theſe inciſions, that where they have been deeper ke TY . 
chan ordinary, they are acknowledged by Dr. Net-. es. f. 


tleton and others to have run for a long while after 
the diſeaſe, and are affirmed by ſome to. have proved 
very virulent, and in ſome caſes not capable of a 


cure. I have heard, ſays Dr. Wagſtaffe “, of very On inoc. 
unfortunate accidents, which have happened to ſome of p. [5h 


the firſt rank from this ingrafting method; and in ſome p II $a. 
others, I am informed, from perſons of integrity and III. 5 17. 


ſill, that this very matter has been tranſlated on the 
bones, and made them foul and carious, and in others 
again, occaſioned an heftick fever, which may probably 
end in a conſumption *. An excellent recommenda- 
tion of the practice this; and what cannot but 
prove it ſo advantageous beyond the natural infec- 
tion, in which this zever happens, that it. may with 
reaſon be rank'd Mans 24 of the evidences of its 

5 2 having 


* Dr. Kirkpatrick (Anal. p. 159.) mentions the caſe of a 
young gentleman, near Maidſtone, who, with a fawourable 
ſmall-pox by inoculation, had an arm ſo terribly alcerated, that 
an amputation was apprehended, tho? at laſt it proved unneceſ- 
fary : And I have been told of ſeveral, who, tho* they /awved 
the limb, 4% however the »/e of it. In a family at Feverſbam, 
where there were but #wwo children, and both inoculated, the one, 
I am aſſured, loſt an eye, and the other the »/e of the arm. But 
how the Doctor, knowing hee things to have happen'd, and 
being fully ſenſible of the great danger attending theſe inciſions, 
as well becauſe of the nicety of the operation among the muſcles, 
and near the membrana adipoſa, as becauſe of their ſtrong at- 
traction of the wenom of the diſeaſe in its fir ff and moſt wirulent 
ſtage (Anal. p. 150, 257.) can yet call them the critical advan- 
tage and hinge of inoculation, (Anal. p. 152.) This I muſt leave 
the Doctor to unravel. In all wounds, the flux of Humour, is 
always fear'd, becauſe known to bring on an oinacy in cure 
and other wor/e conſequences : And prudent certainly it can- 
not be deem'd, much leſs an advantage, to invite theſe hu- 
mours in their moſt in//amed ſtate to a place, already ſo ſtrongly 
zrritated by the infuſion of the wenomn, as at the time to affect, 
twitch, and ſhock the neryous ſyſtem, in ſome, much after the 


manner of electricity, as the Doctor confeſſes. But this notion 


of the incifions being advantageous, is much of a piece with the 
paradoxical coalition of diftemper and cure, ſpoke of above (J. 6. 
not.) and therefore need no enlargement. 


TTY 


5 aa” I'S? having been intended by Providence, as a certain means 
* * ſecurity. But to proceed: | 

F. 24. When I had recited the ſeveral] conſtituents 

of inoculation, taken in its fri# ſenſe, and hinted, that 

none of them were capable of inducing any change for 

» serm. p. the better, I inferr'd *, as the foregoing obſerva: 

1. tions ſhew, I may ill do, that it was little leſs than 

an impious mockery to call that, which directly tends 

to infect and deſtroy, a means appointed by the De- 

ity for the ſecurity of mens lives. To this the 

Letter-writer ſays nothing ; as perhaps caring little 

whether his fav'rite expedient groan under this 

Foul imputation, ſo it does but make its way in the 

Tet. p.31. world. But he is very copious a in his cenſures of me 

for having dared here. to compare the doctrine of 

transfuſion with that of inoculation.” He tells me, 

(but not where he ſhou'd have done it) that there 

can be no /imilitude between theſe ¼π⅛ n operations, 

firſt, becauſe in the one, mixed blood was convey d, 

in the other @ matter diſtin} from the blood; and next, 

becauſe the former conſtantly brought on diſeaſes and 

death ; the latter, the deſired diſeaſe only, and that in 

fo mild a manner, as to preſerve and lengthen life, 

Whether, (after what has been debated hitherto, and 

ſhall be further obſerved hereafter) my opponent 

can with any propriety or juſtice, ſpeak of inocula- 

See be- tion, as conveying a peculiar, diſtinct matter *, and 

low, 0 ſerving to preſerve and lengthen life ©; This I ſubmit 

| Far, fo has. © the judgment of my reader, But I muſt acquaint 

See 45 my worthy friend, that a compariſon does not re- 

low, zo. quire, that it ſhou'd hold in all reſpects to make it 

m-: juſt. It ſuffices, if it ſuits ſo far as it is applied, 

ba ar Had I conſider'd transfuſion in the firif? ſenſe 

&& III. of the word, I might have compar'd it to inocu- 

$. 13, 19. lation, as that is a kind of transfuſion z a con- 

veying into one body what is borrow*d from ano- 

tber. Had I been ſpeaking of it with regard to 

the matter transfuſed, I might again have carried on 
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a parallel between it and inoculation ; as both evi- A 


dently deal in a mix d maſs. of what we cannot de- 
fine nor ſeparate. Had I been treating of its effe#s, 


the propriety of comparing it to inoculation in this 


light, wou'd have inftantly appear d; as both noto- 


riouſly agree in their direct tendency to produce dif+ 


eaſes and death. In fine, had 1 mention'd transfu- 


ſion, particularly with regard to the end propoſed in 


that operation, and the pretencè offer'd for the 2 
of it, it is clear, I might in Both theſe reſpects have, 


as before, ſtated the /imilitude ; ſince in both tranſ- 
fuſion and inoculation manifeſtly conſpire ; the ſal- 


vation of mens lives being the end propoſed, and 
the conformity of the practice to the ęſtabliſbment of 
nature, being the pretence offer'd in both. How 
much more then ought my opponent to have ab- 
ſtain'd from hard cenſures, when upon enquiry the 


. compariſon appears to tally in more particulars, than 
ſimilitudes generally do. However, to ſpeak. plain- 
ly, ſo far as the paralleliſm 1s concern'd here, I meant 


to carry it no greater /eng/h, than the end propoſed 
and the pretencè offer'd in both caſes wou'd juſtify it, 


4 
1 
* * 
CY 
* 
1 „ 


as my reader will ea/ily perceive from my words 4. 4 p. 10. 


In the mean while, if the Letter- writer wou' d know 
the bole truth, I ſhall not ſcruple to tell him, that 
I intended ſomething of greater conſequence by the 
mention of transfuſion in this place, even to caution 
my hearers againſt that readineſs, or rather raſhneſs, 


to uſe Dr. Mead's expreſſion ©, with which men are e On the 


generally obſerved to give into novel or faſhionable Small- 


ave been Before now certain operations introduced, 
which, tho” for a while much in vogue, and cried 
up as beneficial and lawful, have upon maturer con- 
ſideration been condemn'd as detrimental and iniqui- 
tous. Nay, I purpoſed further to hint, that as in 
the caſe of transfuſion, the civil power had thought 
it requifite to interpoſe, in order to put a ſtop to the 
injuries, 


2 this inſtance plainly evidencing, that there P, p.89. 


Parr I. 
 $eR. I. 


fLet.p.32. 


See be- 
low, P.II. 
Sect. III. 


. 15. 


(46) 
injuries, the ſociety was made to ſuffer by it ; ſo 
now in that of inoculation, the ſame civil power 
might perhaps find it not Jeſs neceſſary to exert 
it ſelf in ſuch ways, as ſhou'd appear needful to 
prevent the like bad conſequences. Yes, not- 
withſtanding my opponent's bold challenge *, that 
I dare not to expeft a check on inoculation from the 
civil government, I dare to hope, that when the great 
and the good ſhall conſider attentively the juſt ſuſ- 
picions, which many perſons of acknowledg'd pro- 


bity and goodneſs entertain, that the progreſs of in- 


oculation, ſhou'd it become univerſal, wou'd be at- 
tended with very /ad effects on the morals of the 
good people of this land; and ſhall obſerve beſides, 
what havock it actually makes in cities; what injury 
it does to trade; and how much Bob theſe evils 


wou'd be encreaſed, was this practice, as it is 2. 


mour d, to become the b»fineſs of ignorant old wo- 
men, or what is worſe, of conceited nurſes * ; they 
will not diſdain to apply the mending hand © in an 
affair of ſo much importance; not indeed by imme- 
diately and at once giving a check to the practice, 
(for this is inconſiſtent with the kyown prudence 
and juſtice of thoſe, that can be inſtrumental in this 
affair) but by abſolutely interdicting its introduc- 


tion into cities or populous places, where it is moſt 


injurious; and then by making ſuch wholeſome re- 


gulations, as may furniſh tbem and the world with 


proper materials to judge by of the real tendency 
of this device; among which perhaps it may mat 
: | N appear 


* I am glad to find, the rumours J here mention, admitted in 
part, by Dr. Kirkpatrick, as founded on certain fact. (Anal. p. 
267, 270.) Ve have, ſays the Doctor, certain accounts, that the 


populace go promi ſcuouſſy from different diftances to little market- 


towns, where, without any medical advice, and very little confi- 


dieration, they procure inoculation from ſome operator, too often as 


crude and thoughtleſs as themſelves ; congratulating each other | 


after it over ftrorg liquor, and returning. immediately to their or- 
ainary labour, and way of living. Oh tempora ! Oh mores ! 


* 
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the firſt place, that none ſhou'd operate in this way, 
but under the inſpection of a regularly bred phy- 


ſician; next, that 4% concern'd in this practice, 


ſhall be obliged to give in upon oath a true and full 
account of the perſons by them inoculated, their 
names, their bodily condition, the time when, the 
place where, the circumſtances attending the experi- 
ment, and the ſucceſs of it. And then finally, that 
certain perſons, - authoriſed for that purpoſe, ſhall 
from time to time make diligent enquiry after the 
ſubſequent health and bodily diſpoſitions of thoſe, 
who ſhall be found to have gone through the ope- 
ration ſucceſsfully. If theſe or ſuch like ordinan- 


appear unadviſeable, that it ſhou'd be appointed in Pa RI. 


. 


5. 25. 


ces were once enacted, I dare do ſomething more, 


than my opponent perhaps thinks of; I dare to 


prognoſticate, without the ſpirit of divination, that 
ſo many fatal incidents under the very operation, 


and ſo many diſmal after-effects, will come to the 
knowledge of the publick, that they will want no 
expreſs law to deter *em from ſubmitting to a prac- 
tice, ſo highly injurious to their well-being*. _ 


Y. 25. After this little digreſſion, which my op- 


ponent's intimations render'd «unavoidable, I hope, 
I ſhall be permitted to ſay, without being acount- 


ed ſtiff in opinion, that every thing advanced in my 
Sermon with reſpect to the abſtracted nature of the 


ſeveral conſtituents of inoculation is juſt as concluſive 
as 


The concealment of facts by tboſe concern'd in the prac- | 


tice, is acknowledged by Dr. Kirkpatrick (Anal. p. 115.) And 
tho" one cou'd hardly believe it, yet ſuch is the regard ſome 
bear to the operation, that notwithſtanding they have been /uf- 


Ferers by it, they are yet averſe to ſay any thing, that might 
tend to the diſcredit of it, as I have experienc'd. Nor can L 


help declaring, tho' I hope wirhour foundation, that Dr. Kirk- 
patrick himſelf ſeems to give room for ſome ſuſpicions, when he 
tells us, (pref. p. 23.) that be might hawe had an account of the 


numbers inoculated by many of the jurgeont, had he not imagined, 


that certain inferences, however unjuſt, might be made on the oc. 
caſion. 


(48) 
Parr I. as it was, and if I am not miſtaken, greatly frengih- 
Sea. I. nd by what we have now had an opportunity of 
$: 46. obſerving. But this does not content me yet. There 
is one circumſtance more behind, ſerving to ſhew the 
abſurdity of calling inoculation a providential means 
of ſecurity : And why that ſhou'd not be urged to 
the total overthrow of a conceit, which might only 
be thought in a zottering condition, I ſee no reaſon 
for. 1 ſhall therefore with my reader's leave, ſtate 
here a fourth queſtion, which is, Whether inocula- 
tion is not attended with the ſame ſymptoms and effetss, 
which are obſervable in the natural way of infection; 
and whether what is peculiar to it, is not of the per- 
nicious kind 2 For if theſe things are capable of the 
firitieſt proof, then is the artificial infection not 
different from the natural, but for the worſe : And 
ho a practice tending to hurt, can be look'd on 
' as a remedy, and a remedy provided by the wiſe Cre- 


ator, will want frength of thought indeed to demon- 


ſtrate, nay even to apprehend. 

Fi. 26. For our ſatisfaction in this matter, it ſhou'd 

ſeem it were enougb to ſay, that there has ſcarce 

been any number of perſons inoculated at a time, 

but what, more or /e/s, ſome have died under the 

® See be- Operation b. For this is not only the very wor 
low, P. II. effect of the diſeaſe, but an en, which is always 
Seck. II. 5. attended with the moſt formidable ſymptoms “. 
33• a N However, 


* The few comparative miſcarriages under inoculation, Dr. 
Kirkpatrick (pref. p. 21.) thinks, do not militate againſt the 
conceit of the practice being a providential means of ſecurity ; be- 


cauſe this ſerves to excite faith and reſignation ; to remind us of 


the ultimate dependence of the creature on the Creator, and to con- 
wince us of the ſhallowneſs of our capacities. This is all extreme! 


£00d, and applicable to the znefficacy of every 1. 8 mean 
t is uſed. But this does not hit the queſtion. Other medi- 


cines directly and poſitively end to produce the defired effect, tho 
often unſuccęſafully: and in their uſe preciſely counteract the ope- 
.Tations of the diſeaſe. They are therefore /anative means; 

1 means 
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However, leſt greater diftin3ne/ſ5 and particularity Parr Is 


_ 


f WI ſhou'd be expected from me, T will ſubmit to the 8c. J. 
« 83 | | 5 otherwiſe 
e means vouchſafed by Providence for our good; but which, in 

15 their ect, he will keep dependent upon His bleſſing, for the ex- 

0 erciſe and improvement of our virtue. Whereas the variolous 
matter in/erted, directly and confeſſedly infe&4s ; raiſes an ebul-,y 
Ul lition ; brings on the very diſeaſe, we: wou'd cure by it; and 
n tends to fatality, if not prevented by means and circumſtances 

e totally different from itſelf. How the operation then can be con- 

3 ſider'd as a Boon from Heaven; as a ſanative mean; as an effec- 

X tual ſalutary cure of the diſeaſe ; and how it becomes different 
« 


| from the natural way of infection, when in its material form and 
'3 MH rendency it is exactly ſimi lar to it: This I muſt confeſs mylelf not 
2 capable of underſtanding, without admitting contradictions to be 
true, which I never can. The Doctor's miſtake ſeems to lie in 


of this, that he looks upon the fatalities under inoculation as mi/- 

X chances; unexpected incidents; effects of Divine interpoſition, 

d and ſo on; when in truth they are aatural and regular conſe- 
n quences of the cauſes that induced them, conſeguences that may con- ö 
ſtantiy be apprehended ; and which if they do at follow, are pre- . 

4 vented by the fortunate abſence of ſome of theſe conſequences, that 

a- | conſpire to render the diſeaſe mortal. It is not therefore ſo much 

the miſcarriages, as the certain, unvariable, perpetual and compli- 

d cated hazards under inoculation, that deter perſons of ſound rea- 

| ſon and true religion from complying with it: And till the Doctor 

E is pleaſed to ſhow the contrary, he muſt excuſe me if I ſay, that 


e, all what he alledges / Ged's ſuſpending the good effects of the expe- 
* riment occaſſonally, and of the faith, ſubmiſſion, and dependence in- 


1 tended to be taught us thereby, are mere words ; well enough cal- 

culated to work upon the unthinking herd; but too glaringly with- 
ys out meaning, not to be rejected by thoſe that are uſed to firi 
and well. grounded ratiocination, See the next paragraph. 
r, Nor can I conceive how the Doctor can deny with any 


conſiſtency, what we ſay here of the conſeguences of the diſeaſe 
being certain, and not accidental; when he owns, that he foun- 
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7 dation of a happy event is to be laid before infection, (Anal. p. 
he 276.) and that neither preparation, nor inoculation, can alter any 
e. thing in the eſſential nature of the Small. pon (Anal. p. 256.) As 
of to what the Doctor adds, (p 22.) that it is a clear point with 
KA him, that no one dying by inoculation could have naturally ſurvived 7 
ly the common infection, under ſtrictly the ſame phyſical circumſtances, 
an among which he includes the treatment of the diſorder : This is 
li- plainly to acknowledge the equality of the two different ways of 
infection, and of courſe, that the artificial is no ſanative provi- 
e- dential mean of health and life. At the ſame time, that to 


33 me the Doctor's aſſertion, tho' undoubtedly very artful, does not 
ns | G ſeem 


Paar I'otherwiſe tireſome taſk of tranſcribing ſome few line: 
& I. from thoſe, who are better verſed in theſe matter, 


e than 
ſeem to prove what he intended. For, tho“ under preciſely th 
Same phyfical circumſtancets, no one that dies of the artificial dil. a 
order, cou'd naturally, that is, without an extraordinary inter. 

ſition, ſurvive the common infection; yet, who has told the 
Dogor, that the ſame phyſical circumſtances were to take place, 
had the perſon ſtaid his proper time; or that if they were, there 
appears not greater reaſon to hope for ſome merciful Provident: 
in a caſe, where all /ub-1:fion is paid to the Divine Saperinten- 
dency, than in one big with great preſumption and a manifeſt con- 
tempt of the Deity. Suppoſe a worm-frwer, or a fever from 
dentition, neither of them indicated, or apprehended, ſhould 
happen to ſeize the inoculated child, and death to enſue (a; 10 2 
happen'd to a child inoculated by the Doctor himſelf, and to 
- another at Saliſbury ; Anal. p. 183, 184.) wou'd theſe /an: 
- phyſical circumſtances have taken place ten, twelve, or more 
years after, when rg have generally outgrown theſe diſor- ino 
ders. of their childhood ? It cannot be ſaid. I muſt therefore lbe 
preſume to advance, that upon ſecond thought, it will rather be Nas! 
deem'd probable, that there are many that die of inoculation, The 
who, had they been left to the courſe of nature, might have 
 eſcapex, if not every effect, yet the fatality of the diſtemper. 
Nor do I make the dea doubt, but that they, who, ile myſelf, ¶ ſtoc 
look upon the practice as full of preſumption, will be apt to be- 

- lieve, that in many caſes the Almighty may judicially interpoſe, 
and under the moſt favourable circumſtances puniſh the Father Wh" 
in the loſs of his child, or the fond hopes of the adult with a 
Fatal diſappointment. Nay, as in every caſe, in which honeſt ou 
and well-diſpoſed-minds ran a hazard of being deceived by ap- 
pearances, it is becoming a wiſe, a holy, a juſt God to prevent 
this effect in certain ways and manners, /ufficient to ſhew, on We tha 
which fide the truth lies; ſo in the pre/ent caſe, ſuppoſing it of lea 
an immoral nature, it is exactly befitting the goodneſs of our U- 
niverſal Parent, that He ſhou'd in /@&ze inſtances evidence his 
diſapprobation of theſe purpoſes, that they that are not of the 
tribe of thoſe, awho ſeeing wwill not ſee, may have a proper ruls me 
to determine their judgments by. In a word, I cannot help 
thinking, that there may be at times under inoculation /o-e cir- 
cumſtances, ordinary or extraordinary, that may render the diſ- 
eaſe mortal, above what it would have proved in the natural 
way. And when it is clear beyond contradiction, that ſcarce is 
the experiment made on any z»mber of perſons, but it fails in 
jam inſtances ; and ſometimes in th very ſubjects, from whom 


there was the greateſt reaſon to expect ſucceſs; I muſt leave it laft 
with the fair enquirer to determine, whether this is not a pretty 
evident token, both that inoculation is not a /anative means; * 


and that the Deity /uficiently ſhews his difike of it. If ſome- 
| times 


„ — 
than ane of my profeſſion can be ſuppoſed to be, Paxr I. 
and who at the ſame time are acknowledged to have . I. 
been faſt friends to inoculation, tho* not ſo diſbo- 
neſt, as to hide or deny plain facts. About the ſeventh 

day, ſays Dr. Nettleton ', the ſymptoms of the fever Royal 
egi to come on, which are the very ſame, that we 1"an.abre 
always obſerve in the Small-pox of the diſtinit kind in p. bog. 
the natural way. A quick pulſe, great heat and thirſt, 
pain in the head and back, and about the region of the 
tomach, vomiting, doſedneſs, ſtartings, and ſomgtimes 
convulfions. —The number of puſtules is very different, 
Lin ſome not above 10 or 20; moſt frequently from 50 

to 200, and ſome have had more than could well be 
number d. — Some few pages lower ©, where the Doc- x ibid. p. 
tor undertakes to ſhew, that the diſeaſe raiſed by 609. 
Winoculation is the genuine Small- pox; he adds, when 
the puſtules begin to riſe, their appearance is the ſame, - 
be as well as their periods of mataration and decltnſion. 
They commonly riſe as round and as large as the other, 
er. and when they are very numerous, the inflammation and 
L welling of the face comes on at the uſual time, and is 


„lw d by the ſwelling of the hands and feet; and 

„ once I obſerved a ſalivation, tho* the puſtules were di- 
ind. The Doctor indeed avers!, that be never! p. 604. 
wy ound the puſtules to be of the confluent ſort : But af- 


ter- experience has proved this point inconteftably, as 

all be made appear preſently by clear inſtances ; 

of leaving ſome of my readers to recollect ozhers 

U- Within the neighbourhood of zhis city. The Doctor 

be acnorvledges however“, and ſhews it by a caſe he u l. cit. p. 
ut mentions *, that even in the diſtin ſort the ſymptoms 605. 


elp G 2 run I. cit · P · 


ir- | | | 607. 


times things prove more favourable, ſuch a diſpenſation may be 

iz intended for a trial of our faith; a trial of our wirtur, and 

in love of truth; at the ſame time, that we ſhall do well with ſe- 

mm N ouſneſs to conſider, whether an event of this ſort may not at 

it %, be a Judicial viſitation, in which God reſolves 70 fend ſtrong 
ty deluſion to thoſe that believe not the truth, but have pleaſure in 
s; righteouſneſs. | 
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Far I. run ſometimes very high, and require anodynes, bliſters, 
* and every other medicine found ſerviceable in the Small. 
pox of the natural ſort. Which agrees with what Dr, 
o Diſc. on Mead o obſerves, that, where the diſeaſe happens 10 
the Small- Ze les mild than uſual, as it ſometimes does, the ſam 
PX: p.97. medicines will be neceſſary which have been directed in 
PL. cit. p. the ſeveral kinds of ibe natural Small-pox. Dr. 
++ Nettleton proceeds to affirm ?, that after the erup. 
2 - tion is compleated, the feveriſh ſymptams uſually ceaſe, 
p. 5 . il bout any ſecond fever. Others ſay, that this 
happens almoſt without exception : And the ſame is 
declared with regard to the complaints upon the Jungs, 
which ſufficiently ſhews, that there have been iz. 
ances, in which both have been obſerved, Not to 
be tedious, and to determine my reader's judgment 
at once, I preſent him with two caſes, which Dr. 
*On inoc. Wagſtaffe recites *, than which none can be clearer 
P- 3% to the purpoſe, nor afford ſtronger evidence; that 
the moſt formidable ſymptoms attending the natural 
diſeaſe, have alſo been obſerved in the. artificial. 
The firſs is of one Mr. Sp—r, who had the flux d 
kind, not only in his face, but in ſome parts of his 
body. On the ſeventh day be had a violent ſecond fe: 
ver, and ſoon after ſtrong convulſions ; was ſometimes 
delirious, and continued in this manner till. be died. 
Upon diſſection there was found a polypus, that is, ſome 
coagulated blood in the veſſels of the heart, and ſomt 
water in the ventricles of his brain. The other in- 
ſtance is that of a ſervant of L—-d B—f's, on whom 
the Small-pox came out the gth day after inoculation ; 
were of the flux d kind to an extreme degree, not only 
In his face, but on his legs, arms, and thighs, and all 
ever his body: But few of them roſe at all; they 
were of the ſcurfy kind; and moſt of them were dried 
white ſkins, with little or no matter in them, He 
died on the eleventh day, having ſunk ſome time before 
into a great difficulty of breathing; his blood " very 
0), 


T. 8 — 
rs,  fizey, and the lungs, upon diſſection, were much in- Paar I. 
2 Neat | Sea. 1. 


Ir, $. 27. Upon this fair ſtate of the matter, in 5 
to which. the artificial Small-pox appears not to be free 
me from any ſymptom or conſequence attending the natural, 
in is it not very rational and obvious to aſk, upon what 
dy account then we can conſider the former as a reme- 
0. dy, and the latter as an evil? One would undoubt- 
fe, edly have expected ſomewhere an advantageous ſettled 
bis difference, that might induce us to entertain ſo fa- 
> 1 vVourable an opinion of it. Nor does it remove the - 
2 difficulty to ſay, as ſome do, that God would not have 
in. any thing to be fix*d in this expedient, leſt we ſhou'd 
to aſpire to independency, ſince by ſuch an eſtabliſnment 
ent He has not furniſh'd -us with any grounds for pre- 
Dr ference, but rather with a direct proof, that He 
rer meant it not for a ſanative mean, ſeeing the diſeaſe, 
nat it pretends to cure, labours exactihy under the ſame 
ral uncertainty and variety. More particularly, will it 
al, be 
x'd * Tt is remarkable, that Dr. Kirkpatrick (p. 256.) not only 
his _ confeſſes, that different proportions of eruptions, attended with dif- 
| ferent ſymptoms, and various degrees of the ſame, muſt happen to a | | 
fi 6 variety of inoculated ſubjects; and that preparation and inocula- | 
nes tion cannot. alter this, nor the eſſential nature of the Small-pox ; | 
ed, but admits be/ides, and moſtly allzdges inftances, in which the | 


following circumſtances have been obſerved at different times ; 


wi ſuch as an acute fever in the beginnings of the diſorder (p. 257.) 

me a /umbago (ibid.) or pain in the loins, fu/oings, redneſs and a raſh 

in- (p. 258.) womitings (ibid.) a coma, or drowſineſs (p. 264.) a 

"Mm vertigo (p. 257.) a delirium (p. 257, and 269.) convulſions and 

755 fits (p. 77, $1, 263, 265.) bleedings at the noſe (p. 71, and 259.) 

v1 want of eruption (p. 176.) a very copious one (p. 118, 257.) an e- 

2 ruption of the confluent hort (p. 158, 215.) of the confluent and 

all chryſtalline (p. 187.) and a ſecondary fever (p. 118, 152, 265.) 

bey What then can a itinder by infer from all theſe avow'd particu- 

; F larities, but that the art ficzal infection is to a tittle the ſame with 

4 the natural, and cannot of zt/e/F cauſe any favourable difference. 1 
He And can any one, auly ſenſible of the facts, look ſtill upon the | 
ye device as a method of cure, or a ſanative mean vouchſaſed by Pro- | 
; vidence; and ſuffer himſelf by /uch pretences to be miſled into a 1 
” &ind of conduct, acknowledged to be thus uncertain and dange- 'YF 
Ys rous ? It is impoſſible, where reaſon a&s, and acts freely. See 


below, P. I. Sect. III. F. 10. | 
+ See the note in the foregoing paragraph, | | 


: 


with what is obſerved in the natural. For if the 
inſertion of the variolous matter is really able 10 


than is common in the natural way, as the Letter- 
p. 8. Writer after others affirms * ; how truly, has been 
Above, ſhown*; and if the ſeveral means uſed to prepare 
5. 21, f. perſons for the infection, are capable of clearing 
out of the way all the adveniztions part of the fuel 


and ſoften the virulence of the original innate ſeeds 
of the diſorder, as is likewiſe aſſerted ; why thoſe 
Jix*d periods of the diſeaſe ? Why does not the 
diſtemper come on ſooner, and operate more briſt- 


as they are ſaid to be here, formalities of this ſort 

ſeem without a reaſon, A quicker progreſs, in its 

firſt ſtage eſpecially, cou'd not'be thought capable 

of doing harm, but rather good; as it is the languor 

| of the blood that is moſt to be dreaded in this ope-. 
2p. 22. ration. This I urged in my Sermon“, but no no- 
8 tice has been taken of it. And yet I think this is 
1 42 very material circumſtance; a circumſtance, in 
which one is tempted to believe, that Divine Provi- 
dence, had it intended inoculation for a remedy, 


as it ſtands, ſeems to indicate moſt clearly the mercy 
eaſe thus gradual, that they, whom He would a0. 


Judge of all the earth to flay the righteous with the 
wicked) might have time to uſe thoſe means, which 
He has provided for their ſecurity. In a word, if 
all the ſame ſymptoms and effects, good and bad, that 
attend the nazural, attend alſo the artificial infec- 

tion; 


1 1 

par I. be worth while to ſhew, why the ſeveral periods of 
Seft. I. infection, ebullition, eruption, maturation and declen- 
Aon, ſhou'd in the artificial diſeaſe tally ſo ena 


bring on a fever more benign, and leſs inflammatory 


5 Where things are prepared againſt an attack, 


might have given a hint of it moſt innocently, as 
well as, moſt properly; and a circumſtance, which, 


and goodneſs of God in making this deſtructive diſ- 


contain'd within us, and even to leſſen the quantity 


have periſh by His judgments, (for far be it from the 
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tion; how can the occaſional cauſe of the diſeaſe, Paxr i. 
the conveyance namely of the variolous particles into ** 
a ſound body, be ſaid to differ in the one way, from 
what it is in the ober? The ward circumſtances 

of the patients in Both ways may greatly vary, and 
produce a correſpondent variety in the hmptoms and 

effet3s of the diſtemper. But this concerns not the 
outward cauſe; nor can it in any ſenſe be aſcribed 

to it; no not even was the variolous matter of the 

worſt ſort. That therefore that is inſerted, it is 

plain, anſwers to that which is inſpired ; and is fol- 
lowed with the ſame conſequence, that namely of 
infection; tho* by immediate injection into the blood 

it may raiſe the degree of that infection. And how 

that, which is made, and manifeſtly made u/e of to 
infet ; and if not luckily prevented from within, 

leads to deſtruction; can be call'd a means in mercy, 
provided by Providence for our ſecurity, I muſt leave | 
to others to ſhew. To me, I muſt confeſs, this is = 
abſolutely inconceivable z and much more ſo, when 
inoculation has evils attending it, which are ſtrictly , 
peculiar to it. I have already ſhewn ”, what has fol- Above, 
loro d, and what may be expected from the inſertion 9.23. 

of the variolous matter, and from the inciſtons made 

uſe of in this practice. And the reader will here- 

after meet with proofs of its ſubjecting perſons to : | 
the chance of a double infection *; to very virulent P. II. | 


boils and fevellings v; to the hazard of acquiring o- Sec. J. 
ther diſorders, beſides the intended one *; and to the? P II. 
racks and tortures of a diſtracted mind, in caſe of Se. III. 
failure». I only add, as a final proof of inocula- 516. - ix 
tion not being an inſtituted remedy, that in ſome caſes 3 5 
it will not operate, where the natural infection does; F. zr. 
and that it will infe#, where that does not, unleſs * P. II. 
in its higheſt ſtate of virulence. Of the former we Sect. III 
{hall produce inſtances hereafter ®; of the latter 18 p II. 
have given evidence above. | Sec, III. 2 
1 §. 28. 59. 
232. | 
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Paar I. F. 28. And now it ſhou'd ſeem, I might ſafehy 
Seft. I. advance, that tbe inſertion of the variolous matter 


$. 28, 
quality of the enſuing diſeaſe; and the nature of 
the matter ſo inſerted being likewiſe of no account 

4 Royal in the caſe, ſince it is affirmed *, that ſuch matter 


2 5775 borrow'd from the confluent, that is, the worſt ſort 
"=. of Small-pox, is equally ſafe and effectual with bat 


* 601. #0 


be- taken from the mildeſt; all the probable, uncertain . 


low, F. II. benefit of the practice muſt ariſe from the previous 
4 "=agg preparation of perſons for the infection; which be- 
3 3% ing more than counter balanc'd by the more ſolid and 
certain effects of a regular and ſober life (in every 
reſpect the proper hes; the undoubted duty of 

* See be- a rational creature ) all this pompous debate comes 
low, Ii to norbing; and inoculation appears every way de- 
5. 3. monſtratively gſeleſo in the order of nature. If in- 
; deed, as the learned Boerhaave conjectured, it is 
not improbable, but ſome time or other a ſpecifick 
may be found out, which may tend to remove out 
of our bodies that original innate matter, which is 
ſo ſuſceptible of infection and fermentation ; there 
is no doubt, but that when indicated and proved to 
be real, every body will, with unfeigned gratitude 
to the Divine bounty, make uſe of it; and think 
the diſcoverer, be he who he will, deferving of the 
bigheſt praiſe to the lateſt poſterity. But whilſt this 
is a ſecret, and as Dr. Mead * with great reaſon ſuſ- 
pects, will remain /uch for ever; it is in vain to re- 
ly upon amy thing we can do from without, ſo long 
as the enemy from within will bear very litilè coer- 

cion; and cannot be made to quit his ambuſb with- 

out the hazard of his ſpreading ruin and dęſtruct ion, 

as he goes. | | 

&. 29. Nor is this all I have to obſerve here. I 

muſt ſay further ; that ſince inoculation has xow 

been proved, by a cloſe ſurvey of its conſtituents 

8. 21, and effectse; by a fair compariſon of it with other 
. phyſical 


* On the 
Small- pox 
p. 58. 


29 not affording the leaſt advantage with reſpect to the 
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inſtituted by Providence for the ſecurity of mens lives, 
but a method of practice, which, like the comet, 
runs ominoufly croſs the whole ſyſtem and etabliſh'd 
order of things; it remains an andeniable truth, that 
all perſons duly ſenfible of theſe particulars, and. ſtill 
venturing upon a meaſure fo contradictious to the 


plain will of their Creator, and yet no leſs plain 


notices of rigbt reaſon, cannot but be accounted 
tuilty of a breach of duty to Him. And as the 
wilful oppoſition of the potſheard againſt his maker, 
appears in the preſent caſe attended with very high 
aggravations ; it plainly ſulting the Creator, as it 
were to his face; not only by aſcribing to Him 
things abſolutely incompatible with His glorious per- 
fections, (as juſt now obſerved, and largely demon- 
{trated before) but beſides by repreſenting His Wiſ- 
dom, as not able to judge of the propriety of His 
diſpenſations; His Power, as not capable of order- 
ing circumſtances in the bet and moſt ſuitable man- 
ner; His Mercy, as not willing on all occaſions to 


extend 2z/ef to the real happineſs and well-being 


of His creatures, tho' obeying His laws, and endea- 
vouring to conform themſelves to His will; it highly 
concerns perſons of every rank, before they preſume 
to proceed, fully to ſatisfy themſelves, that by 
forſaking, a moſt evidently injuring he fountain of 
living water, they ſhall not hew out to themſelves 
broken ciſterns, that will hold no water; or ciſterns, 
that will, whilſt they are Here, fill continually with 
ſtreams, which, like thoſe of jealouſy, will corrupt 
their very vit2ls, and overflow at laſt into a bitter 


eternity. Even a Pindar cou'd ſay, Kpn 9 pos te 
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19,20, 24, 
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30. That this conduct is not conſonant to that 
of thoſe holy men of old, who in that Beautiful 


phraſe of ſcripture are ſaid to have wall d with God; 


no nor with that of the honeft Socrates, who, juſt 


before he took the draught, cou'd ſay, he had al- 


ways endeavour'd to pleaſe the Deity : This, I think, 
. muſt be granted; and that it is a behaviour, for 


which no excuſe can be given, I imagine as evident 
as the former. For, to ſpeak after a man, what 
mighty advantage can we gain by inoculation, that 
we ſhou'd think it worzh purchaſing at the expence 
of our duty, and the conſequent hazard of our preſent 
and future happineſs? Why, we ſhall fave life, 
will it be ſaid. But is this certain? No. There 
is but a poſſibility of eſcaping death: And if we 
cou'd fee our inſides, in many caſes, there is not 
even hat; as ſhall be proved hereafter ® ; beſides 
which, it is allow'd, that in all caſes life muſt be 
ſacrificed to duty. Well, but ſuppoſe circumſtan- 
ces turn in favour of a perſon, that was either x07 10 
have, or not to die of the diſtemper in the natural 
way, then hat perſon moſt certainly gets nothing by 
the operation, but perhaps ſome very bad dari: 
as a ſcourge for his preſumption. Or ſuppoſe that 
perſon would have died of the diſeaſe at 10, or 20, 


or more years diſtance; then his inoculation, tho 


ſucceſsful, puts him, at leaſt during that time, in 
poſſeſſion of u greater benefit as to life, than what 
he wou'd have enjoy'd without it. And when the 
period is come, in which we ſuppoſe he wou'd have 
died, his having had the diſorder before, can only 
ſecure him againſt dying of that particular diſtem- 
per, but not againſt dying of any other, Kanpur 


re xa xAnos Frog reg α He ſtill remains ſubject to 


the general decree, and to the particular one, ſup- 
poſed in his caſe to exiſt : And it will not certainly 
be diſputed, that, whilſt we ſeem to ſit at our ban- 


quets here, * like Diony ſius's flatterer, with a 


drawn 


(59) 


drawn ſword over our heads, liable to have "the Par. 8 
thread of our lives cut by a thouſand definitive ac- S** I. 
cidents, it muſt be in the power of the Great Cre- 9 WY 
ator, if it be in His will, to call away at any time 
whom he pleaſes, from his fond deluſive expecta - 
tion. Thou fool, this night thy ſoul ſhall be required 
of. thee, i is an awful intimation uttered by Him, that 
cou'd not err: And if with the man after God's own 
heart, we can in /implicity chant forth, O whither 
ſhall I go then from thy Spirit? Or whither ſhall I flee 
from thy preſence ? It is probable, ſome ſerious 
thoughts may be raiſed hereby ſuitable to the im- 
portance of the ſubject. Be that as it will, all that 
any one can get by the operation, tho ſucceſs Jul and 
harmleſs in every other reſpect, is nothing better than 
the addition of that diſeaſe that terminates his life. 
And if after this, any perſon, tempted to ſubmit to 
the experiment, will be pleas'd to conſider, that the 
happineſs of this life is all uncertainty ; rouOcnvg 0 
Aubpomog; and the parent, that under his 1nvincible 
ignorance he cannot determine, whether his child may 
not turn out a diſbonour to himſelf, and a ſcourge to 
his fellow- creatures; both will no doubt ſee reaſon 
reſpectively for entertaining 4% ſanguine thoughts 
of the advantage they propoſe, cou'd they ſecure it; 
and deem it not prudent to ſtep out of the regular 
courſe of nature and duty, perhaps to bring upon 
themſelves, in juſt judgment for their diſobedience, the 
very miſery the Deity, it may be, intended to free 
them from. Upon the whole, which way ſoever 
I conſider the mighty benefit, the practice offers as 
a bait, to induce perſons to comply with it, it ap- 
pears to me as abſolutely none, conſidering what diſ- 
counts mult be allow'd in every fate of it. 
F. 31. There ſeems to be nothing more needful 
to be obſerv'd under this head, but this; that if 
the exiſtence of a God be queſtion” d; or if, after 
the old Epicurean-philoſophy, the Deity be thought 
H 2 


not 
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Parr I. not to concern himſelf with the affairs of this worlds, 
„Fer l. much leſs to care for any individual* ; and that it is 
I PR. folly to expect any good from Him in our ilineſſes and 
Diog. La. Pains à; then the whole of my argumentation will 


10. Seg. ſerve to very /itile purpoſe, as being deprived of 


77- Cad. its main and proper foundation. But whilſt agree- 
Intel. Syſ. ,- 

v. i. p.81. ably to abſtracted reaſon; agreeably to experience; a. 

ed. 1743. greeably to the ſenſe of the wiſeſt of the antients; and 

Plutarch, agreeably to the expreſs and repeated declarations of 

_ by Holy Scripture, we own not only, that there muſt 

1655. be a firft cauſe of all things, itſelf wncauſed ; but 

Plutarch, that hat cauſe muſt by Himſelf, or others acting un. 

| N der Him, be continually attending to, regulating and 

lob. p. II. Airecting the infinite contradiFory tendencies and 

Seet. II. movements of this His grand machine to the con- 

$. 11. not. inuancè and preſervation of it: That He muſt in 

lite manner have a reſpect and extend His kindneſs to 

all His animate creatures; to the fowls of the air, 

(the Sparrow and the Raven) to the beaſts of the Field, 

zo the fiſhes of the ſea ;, and to man, of greater value 

than all of them; fluttering over him, as an eagle 

over ber young; carrying him in his boſom, as a nur- 

ing father does the ſuckling child: And ſtill more 

particularly, that He muſt be he light of the virtu- 

ous ;, their ſurety for good; the ſtrength of their life ; 

thetr keeper , their preſerver; One, on whom they may 

fafely ſo caſt all their care, and ſo fully truſt in, lean 

See my and reſt upon, as to diſcard every ſort of apprehenſion * ; 

Sermon, I ſay, if theſe things be firmly believed; and that 
entitled : : : | 

Godthe there is no notion ſo frigbiful, as that of forlorn na- 

Mariners ture, and a fatherleſs worlds; nothing more unbecom- 

only hope. ing, than to talk magiſterially and in venerable terms of 

rd a Supreme Naiure and Infinite Being, and a Deity ; 

vol. I. p. When all the while a Providence is never meant, nor 

40. edit. any thing like order or government of a mind admitted; 

7 4 þ and nothing ſo juſt, as a feady opinion of the ſuper- 

aftſh. - a 

Char. vol. intendency of a Supreme Being, a witneſs and Speftator 

II. p. 269. of human life, and conſcious of whatever is felt and 

| acked in the univer ſe, ſo that in the perfefieſt receſs, or 
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deepeſt folitude, there muſt be one ſtill preſumed remain- PAR x . 
ing with us"; Then has my argument a foundation, 2 
that cannot be Haden, and the conſequences I have Charact. 
built thereon a firmneſs, not capable of being weak- vol. II. p. 
end, tho? I make 0 manner of doubt, but in abler 57. 
hands both wou'd have appear'd to much greater 
advantage. | 8 
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Inoculation inconſiſtent with the duty 
to our fellow-creature. 


$.1, II is a ſcripture maxim, confirm'd by every ge. II. 
principle that can influence a rational crea- 5. 1, 2. 

ture, that we ſhou'd do juſtly, love mercy, and walk 5 

bumbly with our God, And yet how greatly inocula- 

tion is inconſiſtent with the humility the Creator is 

entitled to from us, has been ſufficiently ſhewn, I pre- 

ſume, in the preceding Section; where it has been pro- 

ved in the firiFeſt way of demonſtration, a practice 

ſo exceedingly full of direct oppaſition to the divine 

laws, ſo unmeaſurably injurious to the divine per- 

fections, that it cannot well be deem'd leſs than a 

premeditated act of rebellion; a. gigantick attempt to 

force the direction of events, and moral government of 


this world, out of their proper and exalted ſtation in 


the hands of Almighty Wiſdom and Goodneſs, down to 
the low and hazardous condition of being miſuſed and 
perverted by weak and wicked man . Sermon, 
$. 2. It ſhall be my preſent buſineſs to enquire, p. 11. 

whether it be not as contrary to the rules of juſtice 
and mercy ; the obſervance of which we are ſo in- 
diſpenſably obliged to. For, tho* the former motive 

cannot 


( 62) 

PA I. cannot fail to invite the attention of thoughtful and 
Sect. II. ſerious minds, and will undoubtedly be of weight 
. 3. with ſuch; yet, as there are too many, who are not 

likely to feel the trengib of it in its due latitude, 
and with the deſired effect, unleſs the latter enforce- 
ment can be brought in to rouſe the dormant facul- 
ties of their ſouls, and lead them to reflection; (o- 
pen, as they ſhould ſeem, more to the principle of 
ſelf-love, and dread of preſent ſufferings, in them- 
ſelves or relatives, thro* unavoidable ſocial connex- 
ions, than to abtrafted reaſon, and diſtant conſe- 
quences;) it would rather be a deſertion, than a de- 
fence of truth, to offer it unaccompanied with what 
ſeems ſo /ikely to extend its influence, where one has 
fo much reaſon to wiſh it may finally prevail. 
$. 3. Accordingly, after having juſt reminded my 
| reader of the Letter-writer's management in this 

v gect. I. place, taken notice of before *; I ſhall beg leave 

Sars. to ſay, that if he conſults my Sermon”, he will 
P. 11. find me proving in a diftin# article theſe 7wo 

points; irt, that every individual has by nature 
ſuch a peculiar property in ſome things (his body, 
viz. limbs, life, reaſon, and ſo on) that 10 other 
" beſides himſelf can claim any original right to uſe 
them as his; and next, that by the ame conſtitu- 
tion of nature, we are drreftly form'd for ſocial li fe; 
for the benefit of others, full as much as of ourſelves. 

2 Sermon, Hence I infer in the following article *, that accord- 

P. 12. ivgly they, who ſeriouſly endeavour to conform in 

their conduct, both to theſe original claims of their 
fellow creatures, and to theſe ſocial tendencies of 
their own natures, muſt be allow'd to act right; as 
acting agreeably to the laws of their conſtitution, which 
are at the ſame time the laws of their Great. Creator. 
Whilſt they, who in the direct contrary way ſcruple 
not to encroach upon thoſe ſacred rights, and are 
found reſolutely to purſue methods, directly produc- 

_ tive of many great and often irreparable miſchiefs ; 
| muſt 
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muſt be held guilty of a breach of duty in both re- Pann I; 


ſpects, and ſo far forth profeſſed enemies to mankind. 
After this I proceed in à further article“, to ſhew, : 
that the favourers of inoculation may be zuftly charg- 
ed, as well with ſuch iniquitous encreachments, be- 
cauſe of the tyranny they confeſſedly exerciſe- over 
the lives and happineſs of others, without warrant 
or neceſſity ; as with ſuch injurious treatment of their 
fellow creature, becauſe of the miſchiefs they occa- 
ſion, wherever they are ſuffered to introduce the 
practice. 

$. 4. In his pretended anſwer to theſe ſeveral par- 


ticulars d, my able diſputant ſays abſolutely nothing Let, p. 


with regard to the Art article, reſpecting the origi- 26. 
nal unalienable rights of mankind. He leaves it en- 
tirely as he finds it; without ſo much as attempting 
to ſhew, either that this foundation-principle of ſocial 
virtue is wrong laid; or that, as it ſtands, the pa- 


| rent's inhumanly poiſoning the body, and endanger- 


ing the /ife of his child; and inoculation, where. 

it prevails, doing the like to all within its reach; 
(with many other unjuſtifiable 7mmpairments of their 
property and happineſs ;) are either of them proceeg- 
ings capable of being reconciled with what thoſe 
ſufferers may reſpectively claim in the caſe. We may 
therefore reſt aſured, from the Letter-writer's deep 
filence on this circumſtance, hat there 15 an evident, 
abſolute, undeniable inconſiſtency in this affair between 
moculation and the original rights of our fellow-crea- 
ture: Tho', if my opponent had been a fair rea- 
ſoner, and one who really meant to inform, and not 
to amuſe his reader, he ought to have confeſſed as 
much; and not to have arifuily dropt the mention 
of this circumſtance here, and yet adviſed me af- 


terwards ©, not to charge inoculation with inhuma- e Let. p. 


nity and tyranny, as if truly he had proved, or even 29. 
ſo much as attempted to prove the contrary. *H 
®poveiu fAguocov, mvv der prion. 2 

— 9. 5. 
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Paar i. +. 5. But my reader has already ſeen, and will 
Sect. Il. meet hereafter with ſo many like inſtances of foul 
5. 5. 6. debate, that I wou'd not have him look upon bit 

incident as any thing extraordinary in my good 
friend the Letter-writer; any more, than his un- 
dertaking ſeriouſiy to prove that inoculation is 20 
inconſiſtent with that other principle of ſocial vir. 
tue, the benefit of our fellow creatures. If you en- 
quire how he conducts himſelf in this very arduous 
«Let. p. taſk, you will find him“ arguing fr/t in the negative 
26. way, that the evils which inoculation cauſes in cities 
and populous places, are no evils chargeable on thoſe 
who either follow or ſubmit to the practice, becauſe 
they accrue by accident, without deſign, after due pre- 
caution, and proper care taken to prevent them ; and 
then in the next place he endeavours to ſhew directh, 
that inoculation is really beneficial and ſalutary. 
$.6. As to his fr/# plea, far be it from me to 
entertain ſo harſh an opinion of the perſons in any 
way concern'd with inoculation, to imagine, they 
ſhou'd really intend the ruin and deſtruction of their 
fellow creature. But this, I think, I may ſay with- 
out the leaſt rancour, that, ſince no one can deny, 
and my opponent himſelf allows of it in his argu- 
ment, that inoculation, when forc'd into populous 
cities or villages, does not ſometimes, but perpetually 
cauſe a diminution of trade, the impoveriſbment of 
many families, and the loſs of many lives; it fol- 
lows inconteſtably, that they who deal in practices 
conſtantly obſerved to be. thus variouſly deſtructive 
(not by accident, but by effef?, as natural, as it is 
knowable,) muſt needs be accounted injurious ; and 
if they perſſſt in their purpoſe after ſuch knowledge 
and experience, profeſſed enemies to ſociety. It mat- 
ters not one ſtraw, what intentions a man has, who 
in a city ſets his houſe on fire, without the know-. 
ledpe and conſent of his neighbours, and- thereby 
ſpreads a general conflagration. If he ventures to 


deſpiſe 


522 „ „ 2 re N. 
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ll 8 deſpiſe in this inſtante his bete! connexions, N ar * 
d had: capacities of . underſtanding and fareſecing 
s what conſequences his. conduct would inevitably. be 4 
d attended with, I believe it impaſſible for him to 4- 
I» void the imputation of an incendiary, and not to be 
treated as being highly criminal. And for what 
1 reaſon our inoculatots, in a caſe. ſo exactly parallel, 
* ſhould be held 4% ſo, I have not penetration enough | 

to diſcover ; no not, tho*-they ſhou'd be #hought to 


's 

2 have taken all the precaution, and uſed all the care 
they cou'd, to prevent the miſchiefs they ſo certainly 
e occaſion. For, ſince. we mult charitably ſuppoſe, 

e that the gentlemen hitherto concern'd in tbis opera- 

b tion have not been deficient in ſuch neceſſary precau- 


d tion, and yet for all-that the infection has conflantly 
Y, ſpread its venom far and near; eſpecially where | 
more perſons. than one have "eds inoculated; we 
0 miſt infer, that it is next to impoſſible to prevent 
y the diſeaſe from communicating: itſelf to thoſe 
y within its verge; and. conſequently, that tbe beſt 
Ir care and precaution being apparently ineffeual in 
J= the caſe,” and well known-ro be ſo, there can be xo 
excuſe for preſuming notwithſtanding to peſten a 


„ neighbourhood with ſo pernicious an invention. In- 

8 deed, if we attentively conſider, how many perſons 

y WH muſtneceſarily, and how many do from different mo- 

f tives Affectionately attend patients labouring under 

|- this diſeaſe; how many more mult unavoidably have 
's - concerns with thoſe that ſo attend them; and then, 
e how long the fick and all about them remain in their 

8 infectious ſtate; and what and how much after their 

d recovery or death muſt be done in different ways to 

e reftore: things to their former ſoundneſs and puri- 

o ql ; it Fn *Ppcar more cee for the diſ 
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a 4 gentleman was infected on entring a room, full „r 
0 een t and yet the 
e 
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Panr I. temper not to ſpread in populous places, than for a 
BY Seck. II. re raging above controul in one houſe, not to in- 

: v7: flame the next, or any within its reach. © 
; S. 7. Things being / conſtituted, and the wwhol: 
of this notorious fact fairly repreſented to the mind, 
one would imagine, 0 perſon of any degree of 
modeſty cou'd preſume to aver, that notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe unavoidable miſchiefs, which inoculation 
' confeſſedly occaſions, ' wherever it prevails, the prar- 
F tice ought to be admitted as beneficial to ſociety. And 
1 p. 26. yet the Letter- writer ventures to affirm-* poſitively 
and directly, that inoculation unqueſtionably adds to 
the happineſs of ſociety (for this is the great and glo- 
rious end he refers to) by the comforts ariſing from 
this particular kind of inte#rourſe. So bold an aſſer- 
tion in the face of the world, it might be expect. 
ed, ſhou*'d have been ſupported with ſome conſide- 
rations very ſlid and concluſtve indeed, to cauſe {0 
much as a doubt in the caſe. But behold, all we 
p. 27. find offer d to raiſe full conviction ?, is another, as 
bold aſſertion, that inoculation is found ſalutary upon 
the whole, and preſervative of millions, fince by this 
the life of the parent is prolong'd to the benefit of the 
family, and the lives of the children the welfare of the 
publick. That ſome under the artificial infection 
eſcape death, as well as under the natural, this is 


See a- life, is as falſe as any thing that was ever aſſerted s. 
e if inoculation manifeſtly occaſions be ſpori. 
t, 
and ſeg. ; Rs 
and 5 26, means of the operation, whether ſubmitting to or ca- 
not. fually infected by it, then does it moſt evidently 


Preferv 


6 


over- careful operators of thi; city have introduced their patient. 
into apartments, where, one may truly ſay, the beds could ſcarce 

be cold. A woman was unwaringly infected at Lingfield, by be- 
ing bled with a /ancet, uſed in — — are Ay before 
nces in Dr. Kirkpatrick's 


The reader may fee both theſe i 
Anal. p 168. 


certain; but that either kind preſerves and prolongs 


ning and deſtruction of life in thoſe that die through 


RT. 


preſerve none, and deſtroy millions, to the apparent PAN A 1, 


ruin of numberleſs families, and the conſequent pre- 
judice to the publick weal. Nor let my reader for- 
get, tho* my opponent again arffully drops the men- 


tion of theſe circumſtances, that befides the many. 


lives loſt through inocalation, many families are re- 


duced to the greateſt freights and miſeries, both by. 


the infection raging among them, and for want of 
employment, and the conſequent means of ſubſiſtence 3 
and that infinitely great is the igjury done to the 
trade and commerce of thoſe places, where bis prac- 
tice prevails, this often turning it into a different 


* 


channel, ſo as not to become recoverable *, For tbeſe Bp. of 


particulars duly conſider'd, it will be next to im- 


orceſt. 


poſſible for any one to believe with the Letter- , 5 


writer *, that after ſuch manifeſt deductions to be! p. 27. 


made, and the direct buichery. of the practice, ino- 
culation ſnou'd yet be accounted ſalutary upon the 
whole z or that it is to this machination, detrimen- 
tal and injurious as appears, that the ſoft movements 
of humanity. incline ; or (with horror I tranſcribe it!) 
the whole tenor of goſpel exhortations, and examples, 


direct and encourage us. Nay,, I am apt to imagine, 


that whilit my reader has a full ſenſe of this matter 


on his mind, he will not Same me, as my oppo- 
nent does *, for having repreſented perſons regard- * 


[ſs of thele miſchievous conſequences of their con- 


p. 29. 


duct, as being afuated by a ſelſiſo temper of mindi; 1 Sermon, 
their proceedings manifeſtly appearing inconſiſtent P. 13. 


with the public good, and wholly directed to pro- 


cure a private benefit ; a beneſit in the mean while, 


which in his, as in all other ſelſiſo machinations, is 


not only in an abſtracted. ideal ſenſe an injury to the 
poſſeſſors, as individuals are underſtood to ſuffer, 
when the public does lo; but may prove be/ides a 
real perſonal miſchief, by inducing ſuch a change of 


circumſtances around, as mult in one reſpect or other 


molt ſenſibly aflect them. | 
— ET —- §. 8, 


— 


Parr 1. 
Sect. II. 


LG 
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F. 8. 1 add ho more; 1 more indeed is not 
wanted to convince any one of the pernicious tenden- 
cy of the operation, and its conſequent mcon/iRency 
with what we owe to our fellow creature. Only [ 
obſerve, that, if to ſatisfy mere humour and will, 
or the unnatural cravings of an avaritious diſpoſi- 


tion, men can add to their breach of duty to the 


m(hrrfoft. 
. e. i. 


Creator, one of the moſt flagrant inſtances of inbu- 
manity to their neighbour“; if they can with auda- 
cious inſolence counteract the will of their Great Be. 
ne factor, and turn a deaf ear to the pitileſs moans 
of childleſs parents, and fatherleſs infants; they muſt 


have diveted themſelves of every thing diftinive in 


their natures. and can be accounted no better than 
monſters and ſavages ; 'avIpwaopopPa rr va irigalen; 
wolves in ſbeeps loathing. — 


are 8 SECT, 


Pr. Kirkpatrick allows the obvious tendency. of inoculation 
to diffuſe: the natural diſeaſe 3 condemns the introduction of it 


into uninfected places; and even obſerves, that a reflexion on 


the /urprifing and untraceable progreſi of contagion would induce 
a perſon of a humane Nr after recovery, not to reſide in 
a houſe with any Freſb ſubjeQs of the diſeaſe (p. 287.) Nor does 


it alter the caſe, if the place into which inoculation is itroduced, 


be alreaay infected; ſince the device moit undoubtedly adds oil 
to the flames, and cannot but keep up and ſpread them. In the 


natural way iome incidents happen now and then, that check the 
diſeaſe; as the late froſt and cap might with reaſon have been 
| expecled wou'd have done in is city, had it not been for our 


inoculators; 5 but in the artificial way, nature is counteracted in its 


cleſigus, and /ciz'd on, as heaven once was, by violence, without 
any hopes of redreſs, till the mercileſs hand that rites, is "oven 
14%, with a ne plus u. ultra. 
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ſi Imculation der, lan wi th the duty 


he 

- to ourſelves. 

hy 5 t. HEN to enforce conjugal love on dhe per wy 
11 Buſband, St. Paul urges, that no man . 
1 WW over yet hated his own fleſh, unqueſtionably he 

in thought he was appealing to a maxim, ſo deeply 

10 wrought in our natures; ſo conſonant to the moſt 


1 ſenſible affections of our hearts; ſo ſtrongiy ſupport- 
ed by the ligbt of our reaſon; that it cou'd not 
poſſibly be contradicted, and much Jeſs proved to 

T. admit of an exception in any caſe, in which loſs of 

bodily and mental ſenſe did not appear the occaſion 

of it. But how much wou'd the good Apoſtle 

"it have been diſappointed in ſuch his expectations, 

on had he lived in zheſe our days, when (to the glory 

our age be it recorded!) many there are of diffe- 


8 rent ſorts and ſizes, who, notwithſtanding all thoſe 

ed, natural intimations to the contrary, can in the coolest 

- temper of mind, and under the free enjoyment of 

ne 

1 all their rational faculties, raiſe themſelves ſo much 

en above, or out of themſelves; can ſo much under- 

ur value things moſt dear and near to them; as to ſus- 

mit to have their whole conſtitutions infected and 

> poiſoned ®, their fluids thrown into a dangerous ebul- a See b. I. 


lition; their bodies cover'd with a loathſome, hideons, Sect. I. J. 
peſtilential incruſtation; their frame in its feveral 55 
conſtituents expos'd to convulſions, deliriums, anxie- 
ties, fores, ſwellings, exulcerations, impairments, am- 
putations, and other ſuch like diſeaſes ; and at laſt, 
both health and life endanger'd ; and all this, when 
in the full poſſeſſion of repoſe ; when uncertain of 

ever 
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Part 1. ever ſuffering in like manner; when capable of 
Sect. III. guarding againft the fatality of theſe evils, by ap- 
5. 2, 3. pointed means, and as far as any buman ones can 
oe P. II. go; and when ſure to get nothing by this manage- 
Sect. II. S. ment, but complicated guilt, heighten'd perhaps by 
aa painful encreaſe of preſent miſery, or the very 

P See P. I. dreaded misfortune®. 
Sect. I. 5. F. 2. Undoubtedly St. Paul had judged ſuch 
30. conduct widely diſtant from, or rather directly con- 
trary to his rule; nor cou'd he have obſerved ſuch 
doings, without being exceſſively ſurprized at ſo 
monſtrous a perverſion of one of the beſt known re- 
gulations of nature. Nay, if we may judge from 
what he did on /imilar occaſions, we may conjec- 
ture, that he had not fail'd to have ſcaſoned his diſ- 
ſuaſives from it with an, O fooliſh Chriſtians, who 
hath bewitched you, that'you ſhould not obey the truth? 
But this is not the buſineſs of thofe, who are. tran 
gers to infallibility. Their duty is to be more ten- 
der, as being more weak, and not appointed a 
judge, but to gain the world to the acknowledgment. 
of what is right. I ſhall therefore in a deep ſenſe 
of my many infirmities, as well as in obedience to 
my obligations, continue to endeavour by ſound rea- 
fon and argument, free from all perſona! cenſures, 
to raiſe thought and reflexion in thoſe, that are not 
* averſe to it; ſire of their ſubſequent regularity of 
conduct, ſhon'd I be ſo happy, under the Divine 
Influence, to gain this moſt important point. — Au- 

daces fortuna juvat. 

§. 3. With this in view, I ſhall beg the 31 
of my reader to note, that in order to evince he 
inconſiſtency of inoculation with the duty we owe our. 
*p. 15. ſelves; | ſet out in my Sermon * with obſerving 
and proving, that all our privileges and enjoyments 
are laid under cerlain reſtrictions, to which we are 
accordingly bound to conform in our «ſe of them. 
next produce, out of mam others, three ſuch 


3 con- 


* 

* 
0 
5 
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j conflitutional regulations, relating ſeverally to our PAN I. 

a ' minds,” our bodies, and our lives. And then in three Set. _ 

: diſtinct articles, I point out how directly contrary. p. 15, 118. 
; inoculation is dy every one of thoſe regulations. | 
: Now the Letter-writer having ſaid abſolutely 20 

thing to invalidate the obligations we lie under in : p. 28. 


N the uſe of our enjoy ments, nor any thing with re- 
| gard to the firſt and ſecond of the reſtridtions we 
5 particularly recite, (thoſe, namely, reſpecting the 
. intereſts of our minds, and the conſtitutional economy 
of our 'bodies,) we are left in quiet poſſeſſion of 
| -every difficulty we have urged from thoſe 7wwo diſ- 
tint conſiderations ; and muſt be fully juſtified, if 
15 in virtue of the proofs alledged in the Sermon, and 
"my. opponent's 7aci# confeſſion of their validity, we 
| aver again, and with redoubled aſſurance, that as on 
one hand inoculation indiſputably appears deſtructive of 
| the virtus and conſequent happineſs of our minds , ſo "See more 
| on the other, is it an unnatural,” injurious, unlawful, below, P. 
and criminal intruſion on our bodily conſtitutions. | — 170 
F. 19, 
F. 4. Two ſuch remarkable circumſtances, one /;, and 
might have imagined, wou'd have rais'd ſome ſuſ- $. 43. 
picions in the mind of a fair enquirer, that things 
cou'd not poſſibly be right with regard to that other 
innate law of our natures, the laſt we here menti- 
on v, the preſervation, namely, of our lives. But the P. 17. 
Letter-writer having to his coſt neglected the inti- 
nations, thoſe other particulars, if attended to, 
cou'd not have faiPd to have furniſh'd him with, 
ventures upon this laſt circumſtance, without any 
apprehenſions of the difficulties he was involving 
| himſelf in, or the hazard he was running of giving 
up the cauſe, he had engaged himſelf to ſupport. Be 
that as it will, that my opponent * has 10 proved Let. p. 
againſt me, either that we may without warrant or 28. 
neceſſity endanger life; or that, when in full health, 
and without aſſurance of evil from a contrary practice, 
we wilfully have our bodies poiſoned with a — 
| > an 
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Parr I. tha 6 in its nature and tendency mortal infection, we 43 
Sect. III. f however riſque our lives unneceſſarily ; this is as 


low, P. II. 


plain, as that they are zheſe two very circumſtances, 
from which I infer in my Sermon v that inoculation 
is inconſiſtent with the preſervation of our beings, and 


Sec III. Conſequently with be duty we owe ourſelves. Nay, 


F. 26. 
p. 28. 


when I read my opponent declaring poſitively =, 


that #7 is a fin to expoſe ourſelves to danger (I ſuppoſe 


he means without neceſſity ; or elſe he ſays, what is 


in i F wrong, and foreign to the preſent purpoſe) 


and when it is notorious b:/ides, that all that he ad- 
vances in his place tends to prove nothing furzber, 


than that the diſeaſe is Jeſs dangerous in the artificial 
than the natural way, I think I may juſtly ſay, that 


as he fully agrees with us in the firf particular, of 


is being unlawful, unneceſſarily to expoſe our lives 10 


danger; ſo is he conſenting to us in the latter, 
namely, of our actually riſquing 5 unneceſſarily in 

moculation ; | ſince he attempts not to prove, that 
our lives are in danger before it; or that we know, 


they will be ſo in the natural way; but only that 
they may be ſo, which does not amount toa neceſſity:; 
and much le, when he does not undertake to ſhew, 


that the diſeaſe in the artificial way is totally void of 
danger; nor can even evince, that it is Jeſs dan- 


_ gerous, notwithſtanding what he urges to that pur- 
poſe. For allowing him (what ſhall be proved 


hereafter, he vainly imagines) that inoculation /c- 
cures us againſt thoſe ſources of danger, that indiſ- 
poſition, namely, of the air and ſeaſons ; the want of 
proper time for preparation; and the malignity of the 
infection; does he not tacitly; nay, muſt he not 
admit, that an originally bad, or an impair'd conſti- 
tution ; the quantity and quality of the inflammable 
matter lurking within us; the numberleſs accidents 
that may happen in the fr ſtage, and during the 
whole courſe of the diſeaſe ; and ſo on; are ſuch 
perticulay circumſtances, as inoculation cannot ** 

* 10 


(73) - 
for the better >? And need we be told, that theſePant l; 
very circumſtances are the moſt to be apprehended; . . 
are the worſt that can be met with in this diſeaſe ; ogeę P. II: 
are alone capable of doing all the miſchief, not- Sea. I. 
withſtanding any other favourable incidents ; as 

they are ſure, where abſent, to render every other 

ſource of danger of very ſmall account? No, cer- 

tainly. Theſe things are evident to the meaneſt ca- 
pacities. And therefore I may ſafely leave it with 

my reader to judge, whether any thing can well de- 
monſtrate the abſolute want of eceſſity in inocula- 

tion; or the imminent hazard to which perſons ex- 

poſe their lives, when ſubmitting to it; or the 
conſequent breach of duty they become guilty of to 
themſelves by their compliance herein; more clearly, 

than what the Letter-writer has partly confeſſed, 

and partly hinted at in his reaſoning upon this head; 

which, by the way, I beg my reader wou'd zrea- 


at fure up in his memory, as it affords an inconteſted 

a, evidence, that truth is molt certainly on our ſide of 

at the queſtion; ſince ſo horougbh paced an artiſt as my | 
3 opponent cou'd not, with al; his care, avoid falling 

7 a victim to the force of my argumentation. 1 

f $. 5. I muſt not omit, in the mean while, to take 

1 notice here of that leading principle of the gentleman's 

2 argumente, that à man cannot avoid diſeaſes; this ep. 28. 
d being unreaſonably poſitive and general; ſince, tho 

7— it be true, that we are liable to be affected by, and not 

A likely tgekeep totally clear of diſeaſes yet it is no- 

f torious, that by care we may avoid numbers of them, 

2 and particularly all infectious ones; and ſtill more 

t particularly, that we here treat of; by fencing a- 

Þ gainſt, or getting out of the way of it; which mam 

ce are known to have done to their great comfort and 

s ſecurity * Nor is my friend better grounded in 

i K his 


* Dr. Kirkpatrick (Anal. p. 8.) having proved from reaſon 
2 the high probability of perſons Fencing againſt infection by the 
: | W N E uſe 


1 
PART I. 


Sect. III. 


n 
his inference, when he would have us believe, that 


becauſe we are certainly bound to render the diſeaſes, 
we are obnoxious to, leſs dangerous, we are therefore 


under obligations to be inoculated. For, beſides what 


« See a- 
bove, P. I. 
Sect. . 


F. 25. 


we cannot but be aſſured, that in /o doing, we fol- 


was obſerved juſt now to prove inoculation not leſs 
dangerous than the natural diſeaſe ; and therefore 
not a ſaving, but hazardous method; who ever 
heard, who ever could have apprehended, that the 
bringing on the very diſeaſe we dread ; the very 
Poiſonous and deſtructive infection we ſtand in fo 
much fear of; was the way to render it 4% dange- 


rous ? | dare ſay, every perſon of common ſenſe 


wou'd have imagined, that keeping this diſeaſe, 
like all others, at as great a diſtance as poſſible, was 
a much better ſecurity than any, which the art of 
man may be thought capable of affording : And 


that, in the mean time, it was prudent to guard a- 


gainſt the chance of being ſurprized unprepared, by 
leading a virtuous and regular life, and not omitting 


the nſe of phyſical means, where they ſhall appear 


beneficial or needful. Indeed, this is to act like rati- 
onal creatures; this not indolence, not imprudence ; 
but preciſely the very way to render the diſeaſe we 
are ſpeaking of, like all others, either quite harm 
leſs, or at leaſt, vaſtly 4% dangerous. And whilſt 


low 


uſe of Aſa fztida, Rue, Galbanum, Camphire, and the like; 
thews aire&ly from the learned Diemerbrook, that the ſmoaking 


of Tobacco (Iſſues in others, p. 150.) was found in that gentle- 


man's caſe, and many more, not only a conſiderable defence a- 
gainſt, but expu//rve of the plague, Were I at /iberty, I cou'd 
produce /ewviral inſtances, in which the uſe: of Tobacco has 
proved ſalutary againſt the variolous infection, as well as againſt 
the plague. At leaſt, that perſons much addicted to /moaking, 
have abfolutely cſcaped the diſtemper, or have had it very 
Slightly ; this ] can aflirm from my own certain knowledge. In 
the Royal Tranf, (abr. V. III. p. 276.) ſtrong /mellirg, and 
Rrong ta/ting. ſubſtances, kept in the mouth, and cheav'd, to 


promote ſpitting, are recommended, as pręſervatives againſt any 
kind of infection. 
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i low the dictates of right reaſon, and the eftabliſh'd P « &T I. 


s, laws of our nature; and are not, as in inoculation, 125 III. 
re ;mpiouſly attempting any thing againſt the will of * 
at our Creator; nor daringly intermeddling in the 

{+ | weighty concerns of His Government; we have 

re all the reaſon in the world to believe, that we ſhall 

V not in our neceſſities be thought unworthy of the Al- 

2 mighty's favour and protection, ſo it be conſiſtent 

y WW with our real good, or with the more enlarggd 

0 views and wiſe deſigns of Providence. 

» F. 6. How far diſtant from truth therefore my 


ſe opponent is, when he affirms*, hat nature and P28. 
e, prudense cry aloud for our complying with inoculation ; 
13 how miſerably-he errs, when he tells us, that every 
ff reaſonable man wou d chuſe to lay hold of this ſaving 
d method? And how extremely ſhocking his language 


is, when he dares to compare this pernicious unhal- 

y low'd deceit to the Jordan of God ; and the eſtabliſh- 

g ed courſe of Providence to the efficacious and un- 

ar certain freams of Abana and Pharphar ; All this, I 

7. dare ſay, 18-700 plain, from what has om been ad- 

vanced, to fear my opponent ſhou'd by ſuch an- 

e ſupported aſſeverations be able to impoſe upon any 

1 rational creature. On the contrary, I have good 

ſt grounds to expect, that theſe ſeveral inſinuations 

1 of his, together with the practice they are deſigned 

W to countenance, will be treated as they deferve ; and 

that inoculation will bexceforward be look'd upon, 

; as being, what it has been demonſtrated it 1s, not | 


8 only deſtruftive of the virtue and happineſs of our 
minds; nor only injurious, to the conſtitutional æcono- 
d my of our bodies; but over and above all this, ex- 
a5 tremely hazardous and full of danger, with regard to 


ſt our lives; and therefore abſolutely and perpetually 

+ inconſiſtent with the grand law of ſelf preſerva- 

in tion. 0 . 

d F. 7. Twas to impreſs this undoubted truth the 

bs deeper on my audience, and to conyince them, at \ 


N K 2 the 


Paxar l. 
Sect. III. 
F. 8 


* Sermon, Praktice of inoculating, and the ſetting fire to a houſe 


p-. 18. 


& p. 32. 


h Ovid. 
Met. II. 
778. 


_ 7 
the ſame time, of the inexpreſſible abſurdity of ino- 
culation, that I ſtated a compariſon * between the 


to prevent its being burnt down : With this = good 
friend the Letter-writer is much diſpleaſed. He tell 
me, not in this place, where his obſervations ſhou'd 
have appear'd, but lower down *, that this ſimili- 
tude is very 7mproper ; and ſneers a little at the 
gravity, with which he imagines I deliver'd my 
ſentiments. I can aſſure the gentleman, that in 10 
part of my Sermon was I in 7%; but ſerious thro” 
out; as the ſubje# in hand, and the place I was 
ſpeaking in, required of me. Nor wou'd it have 
done any injury to the Letter- writer's credit, had he 
endeavoured to preſerve the liłe temper of mind in 
his performance; as this cou*'d not but have effeu- 
ally ſecured him againſt a ſuſpicion, which the world 
will zow be apt to entertain, that the mirib he ſo 
much affects, and ſo ſurely, when he cannot an- 
ſwer an objection, is the 977th not of truth, but of 
rank envy and diſappointment. . 
Riſus abeſt, niſi quem viſi movere dolores s. 
But let that paſs. | POE 


$. 8. That the reader may ſee the full propri- 


ety of the ſimilitude before us, he will excuſe. me, 
if in a thing ſo plain, I am forced to obſerve to 
him, that the forch, with which a man may be 
ſuppoſed to jet fire to his houſe, anſwers well to 
the lint or cotton uſed in inoculation ; the fire 


contain'd in the torch, to the variolous matter in 


the lint ; the ligbted torch to the infected lint ; the 
application of the lighted torch to the application of 


the infected lint ; the houſe to the Body; the furni- 


— 


ture and other combuſtibles in and about the houſe, 
to the inflammable matter within our bodies; the 
moveables in the one caſe, to the adventitious fuel 
in the other ; the timber in the walls, and other 
parts of the building, to the matter that is wrought 


up 
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wp in our frame, and congenial to us; the quantity Pan x l. 
and quality of both in the former, to a like quantity 86g. 1. 
and quality in the latter; the houſe on fire to the I 
body inflamed; the degree of conflagration in the 
one caſe, to the degree of inflammation in the other; 
the implements leſſening it in the firft, (with the 
care and judgment in the management of them ;) to 
the expedients moderating it in the latter, and the 
ſtilful application of them; the cauſes encreaſing 
the danger in the one, to thoſe augmenting it in the 
other ; and the varieiy of effects in the fir, to a 
like variety in the laſt; even from none to total 
deſtruction. | 0358 Tb SAT - 
 $:9. Is there then room to quarrel with this fi- 
militude? or is there any, that ever was produced, 
that zallies better, or in more particulars, than this? 
believe not. Nor does my opponent ſeem in 
reality to deny it; ſine@he only fays*, that allow- p. 32. 
ing my poſition to be true, it has nothing to do with 
the matter in debate, becauſe tho" none but a FOOL 
or a MADMAN ever ſet his houſe on fire in the 
thought of ſaving it from being burnt down, yet many 
wiſe men have deſtroyed a ſmall part of a building, in 
order to ſave a much larger. The uſe of the words 
fool and madman, on this occaſion, I muſt declare 
not only very unpolite, but impolitick, to the higheſt. 
degree; ſince, ſhou'd it be made out in the ſequel, 
that inoculating is in very truth like ſetting à houſe 
on fire, with a view to ſave it from being burnt down, 

Jam at a ſs to conceive, how the gentleman will 
be able to atone for fixing ſuch ixjurious appella- 
tions on all, that have, or ſhall make choice of his 
beloved expedient. But to the point. If my reader 
is capable of diving into thoſe ſecrets *, and profun- Let. p.8. 


_ dities', my worthy friend has ſhewn us, more than Let. p. 6. 


once, he is ſo well vers'd in; it is poſſible, he may 
come at the Bottom of this very recondite ratiocina- 
tion, But, as I have never ventured to go farther 
| than 


(78) 


Parr I than common ſenſe and zatural reaſon wou'd lead 
Se&. III. me; — Davus ſum, non CEdipus ; — I muſt pro- 


=P, J. 


feſs mylelf at a /oſs to ſay with the leaſt degree of 
certainty, what may be my opponent's meaning. 

All I can do therefore in my preſent ſtreights, is to 
aſk with all ſabmiſſion, whether by his ſimilitude of 
the wiſe deſtroying a ſmall part of a building to ſave a 
much larger, the gentleman propoſed ro tell us, 
that they who ſubmit to inoculation, do in lite man- 
ner undergo the lo/5 of ſomething belonging to their 
bodies, conſtitutions, or healths, that they may bap- 
pily enjoy the reſt, tho'. maim'd or impair'd ? For if 


ſuch was my friend's intention, he has acknowy 
ledg'd, what in many caſes has really proved to be 


the trulben, and what, no doubt, tends ſo much to 


Sect. 5 „the credit of inoculation, that I cannot but return 


23, 2 
and p? I 


l. him my thanks for having thus own'd it. Or ſhou'd 


Sect. III. I be. miſtaken in my . conjeftare, for I give it for no 
$. 14, 19 more, I wou' d aſk in another way, whether the gen- 


8.4. 


tleman intended by his obſervation to inform us, 


that juſt as they, who deſtroy a ſmall part of their 


bouſe, to ſave a. larger, ſeem thereby to ſubmit to 


ſome damage, in order to avoid a greater; juft ſo do 
perſons, inoculated agree to run ſome riſk, to expoſe 


themſelves to ſome. danger, that they may happily 
eſcape a worſe? For was this a right interpretation, 
L wou'd obſerve, that befides the extreme lameneſs 
in the compariſon between the a#ual damage ſuſ- 
tain'd in the one caſe, and only the danger of it in 


the other; he has favour'd us with a ſecond plain 


confeſſion, that inoculation does expoſe us to danger, 
of which the reader may know the preciſe degree, 
if he'Il be at the trouble of turning back a few 
leaves . After all, my opponent perhaps deſign'd 
20 more, than to obſerve, that as the deftrufion of 
part of a_houſe is a means men are often forc'd to 
employ, to ſave the-reſt ; ſo inoculation is a means 
to ſecure life. But then, 1 muſt. take the liberty to 

5 = 0 
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declare, that I think my friend very unfortunate in Parr I. 
the choice of his ſimile, ſince it is impoſſible for any 


one to attend to it, without having the ideas of 
loſs and deſtruction full on his mind, and being 
tempted to apply them to inoculation. Beſides 
which, as uo body queſtions, that they, who ſubmit 
to the operation, do it with a view ta ſave life; 
but many, and among others, yſelf in this very 
place, imagine, they act herein very injudiciouſiy; 
becauſe inoculation is not in any ſenſe capable of ſe- 


curing e, but direct and poſitively endangers life ? ; » See P. I. 
the Letter-writer muſt excuſe me, if I return him Sect. I. 5. 


the compliment, by telling him, that his #mile, and 


all that he builds upon it, is nothing to the purpoſe. bove, $.4. 


Nor ſhou'd I ſee reaſon for retrafting my opinion, 
was the Letter-writer's intention '#ally to inſtruct 
us, that tho' no wiſe man ſets his houſe on fire to 
fave it from dęſtruction, yet, when it is ſet on fire, 
he readily ſubmits to take a ſmall part of it down, to 
ſave a larger. For, not to ſay, that inoculation 
regards not a ſmall part, but the whole of our bodily 
conſtitution ; I cannot conceive the pertinency of the 
remark, ſince the queſtion here is not what a man 
may /awfully do, when once he is infected, but what 
he can offer in excuſe for infecting his body, and en- 
dangering his life, without call or neceſſity. 

F. 10. Apprehenſive, that his intimations wou'd 
not ſerve to ſhew the 7mpropriety of comparing ino- 
culation to 4 man's ſetting his houſe on fire, in order 
to prevent its being burnt down ; my good friend 


draws nearer to me by obſerving, that za make my a p. 32. 
| Mſtance hold, it is incumbent on me to prove, that the 


ſame ſymptoms in degree, as well as kind, attend; and 
the like miſchievous effects enſue, in the artificial, as 
in the natural Small-pox. Nothing eaſter in the 
world; nor any point ſo fully atteſted to by the 
greateſt phy/icians and ſurgeons, than this very fact; 


as has been abundantly proved above. The gen- Sect. I. 
| | p tleman 9 25. 
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Paar I. tleman therefore gives up the queſtion, and in con- 
Sekt. III. ſequence of his own words, admits the propriety of 
t. the ſimilitude. 1 Es i 

Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens evitare Charybdin.  - 
Nor let him, or any other imagine, it weakens the 
concluſion in the lea, that there are inſtances of in- 
oculation, in which both fmpioms and effects have 
proved mild and harmleſs. For beides that the ſame 
_ obtains in the natural diſeaſe, we are to conſider, 
that when we affirm or deny any thing of a practice, 
we always muſt be underſtood to ſpeak of it in all 
its latitude, to the full extent of all its probable or 
real conſequences ; which is ſo true, that Pr. Net- 
Royal tleton * acknowledges expreſly the ſymptoms to be the 
TDD * ſame, tho all were not ſeized with all of them, nor in 
p. 604. „be ſame degree or continuance. The argument then 
| in its proper dreſs is, that ſince inoculation is not 
free from any one dangerous ſymptom obſervable in 
the natural diſeaſe ; nay, has ſome circumſtances 
r See P. II. attending it, that encreaſe the danger *, whoever 
28 I. 5. ſubmits to the operation, brings upon himſelf (to 
; ſay the leaſt) the /ſe/f-/ame danger he is deſirous and 
endeavouring to avoid; which is exaftly as abſurd, 
as if a perſon ſhou'd ſet his houſe on fire in the thought 
of ſaving it by that means from being burnt down ; 
nay, is the very abſurdity 7:ſelf, conſidering the pa- 
"$.8. ralleliſm, we have juſt now © ſhewn to ſubſiſt betweer 

inoculation, and the ſetting one's houſe on fire. 
§. 11. Whatever therefore my opponent may 
think of the matter, this ſmile, and the reaſoning, 
it was brought to z/{uſtrate, carry the argument ſo 
full home, that I am apt to think, it won't ea/tly.be 
got over; any more than the propriety, and import F 
of another ſimile, I have had occaſion. to mention e 
v Sea. I. above“, can be invalidated, And, tho? the Letter- t 
5 2. writer has taken no notice of another particular, | 
 *p, 18, mention in this part of my Sermonx, I muſt beg " 
leave to remind my reader of it; namely, that if t 

| any 
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without reaſon is condemn*d, but the hazarding of it 


"T3 | | 

any one ſhou'd think ſuch ri/quing of life, as inocu- 5 AR 1. I. 
lation appears juſtly chargeable with, to be latoful? ; _— 
he ought to conſider, that according to truth, the y See a. 
hazarding of life can be juſtifiable only, where the bove, Sect. 
loſs of it is become unavoidable in any other way. I. V 27» - 
The reaſon 1s, that otherwiſe the preſervation of life/* 75 

wou'd be no more a duty. Whereas that duty be- 
ing once admitted, as indiſpenſable (where no higher 

duties contradict it) not only the hazarding life 


in caſe of extremity amply juſtified ; as that is in fact 
an attempt to preſerve it. The immorality therefore 
of inoculation is in this manner clearly made out; 
whilſt the abſurdity of it muſt ſtrike with redoubled 
force from our preſent view of it ; ſince, to uſe my 
fav rite ſimile of the fire once more, the ri/quing of 
life by inoculation, whilſt we know not, whether the 
diſeaſe we dread, will ever affect, or ever injure us, 
is juft as reaſonable, as if a man ſhou'd in @ general 
conflagration venture upon perilous expedients, before 
the approach of the flames had made every other method 3 
of ſalvation impoſſible. 2 Sl 42 
F. 12, Accordingly, when inoculation has been | 
demonſtrated in the tricteſt method of proof not | 
only highly ab/urd and irrational, but diametrically | 
oppoſite to the grand law of ſelf-preſervation®* , as ex- 
| 5 1 poſing 


* When Dr. Kirkpatrick ſhall have conſider'd what has been 
faid here, I hope, he will think his argument from /#/f-preſerva- 
tion (pref, p. 13.) to want % very great ſupports, before it 
can be concl{ufive, viz. that this principle does lead us to the 
choice of inoculation ; and that in doing /e, it directs us to what 
is not in 77/e/f blameable. Self-preſervation is an excellent in- 
fin ; but never ſhou'd be allow'd to act but in ſubordination to 
the ſuperior faculties, which in the preſent caſe are demonſtra- 
tively againſt it, or rather demonſtrate that it is 28%, againſt 
inoculation. As to what the Doctor adds (pref. p. 14.) by way of 
counterbalance, that it can be no duty to expoſe our lives to a diſ- 
temper, which deſtroys full fifteen for one, that fails by inocula- 
tion; this is founded on calculations and inferences, which are 

C ſufficiently 


wy . 


| ( 32 

Parr I. poſing to the ſelf-ſame hazards, the natural diſeaſe 
Seck. III. if ſubjected to, and even to more than obtain in 
2 See. II. hat way of infection *; it is a juſt inference to ſay, 
Sect. I. „that they, who are fully apprized of this circum- 
K ſtance of the practice, and yet preſume, thro' mere 
wilfulneſs, or in compliance with. ſome perverſe 

inſtindt, either to recommend, or to force upon 

others, or to undergo themſelves, this doubtful and 
dangerous expedient, cannot but become guilty of a 

high crime and miſdemeanor ; atrocious indeed, if 
follow*d with loſſes of life; and not much leſs ſo, tho? 

it ſhou'd happen not to prove ſo fatally injurious “. 

2p. 18. As I obſerved it in my Sermon, it is vain in this 
affair to plead in excuſe a rectitude of intentions, whilſt 

the means we employ, create the very hazard we wou'd 

bun; and more abſurd ſtill is this pretence, when 

there are means provided, which create zo hazard, but 

tend directly, under the favour of Heaven, to ſecure 

See P. II. us againſt all danger. Natural incapacities; igno- 
Sed. 2. f. rance, honeft, not wilful; deception thro? the falſe re- 
= _ preſentations of ſelf-ſeering impoſtors; wrong judg- 
ment in caſes of intricate and nice enquiry ; theſe 


and 


ſufficiently ſpoke to Beloau, (P. II. Sect. II. F. 32, g.) And if 
in virtue of my obſervations it ſhall appear certain, that inocula- 
tion is neither liſ mortal, nor leſs dangerous (ſee P. I. Sect. I. 5. 
25. and P. II, Sect I. F. 6.) than the natural diſeaſe ; that 
it is in truth more dangerous (P. II. Sect. I. F. 6.) than that ; 
and that it is not by a 40/4 preſumption of our ow, but Hea- 
ven's decrees, that we are expoſed to the dangers; the Doctor 
will do well to ſhew, which of the tue ways of acting is muff 
confiſtent with our du?y ; that which, after all reaſonable care on 
our ſide in the conſtant obſervance of regularity and virtue, and 
the due uſe of means, leaves the reſt to the diſpoſal of Him, in 
wwhcſe hands are the iſſues of lift; or that, which boldly rejects 
ſo benevolent, ſo pow:rful a protection, tho? ſtill dependent upon 
it; ſteps out of the courſe of its regular aftings ; and without 
regard to the eſtabliſh'd condition: of Divine favour, as well as 
without neceſſity, riſques life (as much and more than before) and 
thus weakly ſeeks thro? danger to ſecure, what no mere human 


* 
$ 


means can ſecure. 


See below, P. II. Sec. III. $. 26, /eg. 
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and ſuch Nike circumſtances will. be readily allowed Pa ng 
5. 123. 


to afford juſt alleviations of guilt, where they can 


be urged to the full ſatisfaction of the conſcience. 
But the rectitude of intentions is a mere noſe of wax, 


turn'd in every ſhape as villainy requires; and 
which we ſhou'd duly remember, can never be ad- 
mitted as a valid plea, but where the means we uſe, 
tend directly and in their own natures to procure the 
worthy end we propoſe, and fail ot to do ſo, but 


through accident, and unexpeedly *. — e See a- 


$. 13. Thus have I ſhewn, as incumbent on W 1 
that inoculation is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the pre- and P. II. 
ſervation of our lives, the well-being of our bodies, Sect. III. 
and the virtue and conſequent happineſs of our minds. . 29. 


And if to this it be added, that zh:s practice is in 
like manner incompatible with the original rights and 
moſt eſſential intereſts of our fellow-creature ;, as well 


as injurious to the Deity, and every way irreconcilea- 


ble with the duty we owe Him; (all which has been 


| proved in the foregoing ſections;) I cannot ſee, 


what any rational creature can deſire more to convince 
him of the manifold immorality of this device, and 
the conſequent guilt he muſt contract, ſhou'd he, not- 


withſtanding ſuch weight of evidence, wilfully pur- 


ſue what is ſo demonſtrably evil. Indeed I am fo 
fully ſatisfied of the abſolute truth of the charge 
here laid, and of the undoubted iniquity of inocula- 
tion in this reſpect, that I cannot help believing it 
wholly owing to want of ſerious recollection, or of a 
full inſight into the nature and conſtituents of the ope- 
ration*, that it has met with ſo much, and ſuch va- 

Los g rious 


* As in the preface to his Analyfis (p. 1.) Dr. Kirkpatrick 
complains, that the people are not left to ſee and hear undiſguiſed 
fats for themſelves, and to form their own unbiaſſed reflections on 


them, and ſeems herein to cenſure the endeavours of /ome of the 


clergy to oppoſe the progreſs of the practice; the Doctor muſt 
excuſe me, if, in vindication of my/e/f at leaſt, I challenge him 
| 3 ia 


ML. - 


Parr I. rious countenance. If therefore what is offer'd Bere, 
Se. III. ſhall be able in any manner to re&ify ſuch defect; 


or even ſhall do no more, than prevent that incon- 
ſiderateneſs, with which numbers are obſerved to 


ruſh 


to produce out of my Sermon, or this Defence of it, one /ingle 
fact de/ignedly miſrepreſented by me. If there are miſtakes in 
the recitals of em, I can in the ſo/tmneff manner aver, that they 
are not mine, but the authors, out of whom I] have faithfully 
Cited them; and if they are truly hinted at in the Sermon, and 
now truly rehearſed after the he authorities, why the complaint! 
or why ſhou'd the Doctor find Fault with me for recommending 
to the obſervation of others certain, not far-fetch'd, or affected, 
but clear, and natural inferences, to which thoſe facts inevitably 


lead us? Has the Doctor never heard of dumb dogs, that cannot 


bark; of watchmen, that are ſleeping, lying down, lowing 10 
Slumber ; of hireclings, that care not for the ſheep, and can ſee 
them ſcatter'd, and caught by the wolf ? Moſt ſurely the Doctor 
has. And does the Doctor think, any one that wou'd fain act 


rationally, would chuſe to expoſe himſelf to fuch appellations ? 


Or, if this carries matters to a higher pitch, than the e/egant 
taſte of our age will admit of, what opin:zoz wou'd the Doctor 
entertain of: a man, who, tho' appointed and maintained by the 
Publick for the purpoſes of inſtruction, ſhou'd however ſupinely 
and wngrateful'y omit to communicate, what, through /ci/ure and 
ſome happy opportunities he has been able to collect; eſpecially 
under the deep-wrought conwidion of the uſefulneſs and beneficial 
tendency of ſuch information? No very favourable one, ] dare 


ſay, were we here concern'd with any other ſubject, but that 


valuable one of inoculation. And yet, I don't ſee, why 7inocu- 


lation, if it be a complicated immorality, ſhou'd be more tenderly 


uſed than ary other. Thus far then the Doctor can have no 
complaint againſt me; and much leis, if he is pleas'd to conſi- 
der me, as abſolutely certain, that the „hte reaſon, why this de- 
vice has been, and is ſtill ſo greedi/y embrac'd by many (thoſe I 
mean, whole trade is act benefited by it) is, that they aver have 


maturely conſider'd the real nature of this operation, nor ever 


have been /u//y informed of the many dangers, to which it ex- 
poſes, nor of the mary miſchicfs, it has uwnqueflionably occaſion'd. 
In a word, what I have ventured to advance in the Sermon, and 
in this Vindication of it, proceeds from a ſenſe of duty, and aims 
at the good of others; and ſo far forth the defign is honeſt and 
praiſe-worthy. What ec it will have, muſt be left to time to 
determine: tho', as fru is moſt certainly on my ſide of the 


queſtion, I cannot forbear affirming, that it will prevail at laſt. 
Magna eſt veritas, et prevalebit. 
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ruſþ upon this meaſure, dangerous as it evidently Par I. 
heir higheſt intereſts ; 1 ſhall h ſon d 
appears to their hig ſt intereſts; all have reaſon 


to rejoice for having been enabled to become ſer- 
diceable in any degree to the cauſe of virtue and 
religion; and ſhall not be without hopes of ſeeing 
this unballowed expedient rejected in time with as 
much zeal and as wniverſally, as it has been re- 
ceived®, | 

i PART 


After what has been offer'd in theſe three ſeveral Sections, 
to ſhew the complicated immorality of inoculation, it cannot, I 
apprehend, be doubted, but that they, who ſubmit to, or en- 
courage the practice, under a /#// ſenſe of ſuch its depravity, 
contract guilt, and conſequently expoſe ihe ſoul to more important 
peril, than what they dread from the diſeaſe. If therefore Dr. 
Kirkpatrick (pref. p. 10.) means zo more, than that arguments 
ſhou'd be produced to prove uch an inference, I muſt refer him 
to what has been ſaid in all the foregoing paragraphs. But if he 
means, that I ſhou'd rect my/elf into a cenſorial importance, and 
charge this home indiſcriminately, tho? he very uncharitably re- 
preſents me as doing ſo in other reſpects (p. 16.) I muſt beg 
leave to tell him, that he mitakes his man molt grievey/ly. I de- 
teſt perſonalities, and have the moſt contemptible notion of thoſe 
that preſume to judge of the Heart, unleſs where actions are very 
notorious. I was ſo far from being influenced by ſuch rancour in 
ever a thought or line in my Sermon, that on the contrary it was 
a deep ſenſe and full conviction, that perſons ſee not theſe conſe- 
quences, or ſee contrary ones, that induced me to lay before 
thrſe under my care, and before the public afterwards, the ſewe- 
ral doubts, which to me appear'd t to have been fu/ly tated 
before, and yet to bear extremely Hard againſt the practice. Upon 
the foot then of problem and argument, with the honeſt view of 
informing myſelf and others, J am ready te join iſſue with the 
Doctor, and ſhall 267 decline, if properly called upon, to ſhew 
inoculation (not inoculators or inoculated) to be chargeable with 
being injurious to the virtue and conſequent happine/s of our 


minds, if what I have faid already, ſhou'd not prove /ufficzent to 


that purpoſe. Beyond this I never meant, and I hope, never 
Mall be /empred to go, in this, or any other part of the debate. 


* n 


p. 19. 
„ 


PAR T I. 


Containing the Phyſical Arguments a- 
geinf the Practice. 


„% 


Inoculation no nerd againſt the Sr: incident 


to the natural diſeaſe. 
= 8 8 jo HE religious and moral arguments urged 
in my Sermon, againſt inoculation, and 


the ſolutions occaſionally given to ſome pretences 
offer'd on the other ſide of the queſtion, having 


been minutely reconſider'd in the foregoing Sections; 


and the Letter-writer's obſervations upon them, 


having been proved with the utmoſt impartiality, 


and in the ſtricteſt way of reaſoning, either abſo- 
lutely Sh, the queſtion, or ſo contradictious to 
reaſon and fad, that one cou'd hardly deſire a 
weaker diſputant, than what I have Mere to deal 
with ; we are now, in the regular courſe of our 


| enquiry, to take a review of the phyſcal objections 


to the practice, ſtill to prove the abſurdity of it. 
And here I muſt beg the favour of my reader pre- 
viouſly to obſerve, that as I do in expreſs terms de- 
clare in my Sermon*, that what 1 chiefly deſign'd 
in this part of my diſcourſe, was, to remove ſuch 
favourable ſuſpicions, as I knew, were entertain'd 


of the operation, and by removing them, to guard 
all thinking perſons againſt being tempied by them 


to break through the great obligations they lie under 


4 | to 
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| deviſed, guard againſt the hazards ariſing hence * , 


to their God, their fellow-creature, and themſelves ; T Paxr II: 
ought not to be conſider'd here, as arguing with ras I. 
any retroſpect, to what had been treated of before, 3. 
(tho? the Letter · writer wou' d fain perſuade my rea- | 
der to do ſo® ) but as now concern'd in the recital of 1 p. 
phyſical facts, unconnetted with the religious and moral "omg 
motives before urged, and of themſelves capable, Se. II. 
when duly conſider'd, to afford many reaſons. againſt 9. 2 
inoculation. NE 

$. 2, This being premiſed, I proceed to my pre- 
ſent taſk, by noting, that having affirmed in my 
Sermon ©, that inoculation ſecures us againſt no one P+ 29: 
danger, we are in the natural way expoſed to, I regu- 
larly go on, in a diftin# paragraph, with reciting 
thoſe dangers, and ſhewing them, tho* briefly, to 
obtain 10 leſs in the artificial, than in the natural 
way of infection. ; 3 

FG. 3. The inward make and bodily conſtitution of in- 
dividuals, which is the firſt ſource of danger, al- 


low'd of *, and here ſpoke to, I thought cou'd See Dr: 


not be gueſs'd at by any body, till ſome outward ag Pe 


indications gave room for ſome conjecture, and for 
nothing better: And if till hen the clear-ſightedſt 


were obliged to acknowledge their dimneſs and want 


of ken, I imagin'd, they cou'd not fill then, and 
hardly then, by any method, tho' never ſo cunningly 


But 


Dr. Kirkpatrick employed to ſhew, why inoculation /ome- 


| times proves fatal, among others tells us (pref. p. 22.) that this 


is appointed by the Deity (ſee above, P. I. Sect. I. $ 26. not.) 
to convince us of the fſhallowneſs of our inſight, which cannot diſ= » 
cern the few particular ſubjes, whom the gentleſt mode and _. 


| fighteft doſe of this poiſon, under the beſt human caution, muſt de- 


firoy ; for a few ſuch very probably there are. This is a pretty 
plain conf2/ion of what I here more fully prove. And if there is 
no perſon living, that can aſſure himſelf, but that he is one of 
theſe unknown victims of the diſeafe, then let it be ſhewn, that 
it is not more prudent for every one, by a regular life, and a con- 

: | ſcientious 


= >, 

Part II. But in 7578, it ſeems, I was miſtaken. I ſhou'd have 
Seck. I. confider'd with the Letter-writer*, that under in- 
P. 13. oculation the conſtitutional impurities are removed or 
corretied;, the blood and humours conſpire with the 
favourable quality of the infection; and tho" none can 
dive ſo far into the habits of individuals, as to be al. 
ways abſolutely certain, yet a maſter of the art of me- 
dicine will acquire ſuch a degree of certainty, as to 
form a very good judgment thereon, It the gentleman . 
will permit me to expunge the firſt article, as rela- 

tive to What is not originally in, but adventitious to, 

tho” perbaps in ſome meaſure occaſioned by the con- 

ſtitution: And if, after this, he will be pleas'd to 

conſider, that by the preparative methods uſed un- 

der inoculation, the blood and humours can be made 

to conſpire no further, than as they may be thought 

clear d of ſome part of thoſe adventitious impurities, 

which, through indiſcretion, or a bad tendency of the 

conſtitution, or otherwiſe, they were impregnated 

with; we ſhall then be arrived at the proper ſtate 

of the. queſtion, which is plainly his; whether 

any art of man can in any given caſe, without out- 

ward indications, come at the knowledge of the 

innate weakneſſes, or indiſpoſitious, or defects of the 
ſolids our bodies conſiſt of? And whether, in like 

manner, it can in any degree be aſcertain d, what 
kind of ſeeds of ſuture maladies the blood and hu- 

mours contain; how many different ſorts of them, 
f and what in particular the quantity and quality ef 

f See n- 7he innate variclous matter dilpers'd through both! 

=. To me, I muſt confeſs, this appears an unfaihom 
and Dr. 


Mead, p. ſcientious regard to duty, to recommend himſelf to the favour of 
75. and Almighty God (who certainly is ale, and in ſuch a ſituation 
Dr. Kirk- willing to preſerve him, if for his real advantage) than to for- 
pat. Anal. ſake that protection, and venture upon meaſures, which never, 
P- 16, and perhaps, were intended, but now through his own preſumption 
143. may be made to prove mortal. | | 


E of their frame: That the diſorders ariſing 
e 


3 99. 


able myſtery, how ready ſoever I am to admit the 18 Th 
ſagacity of the gentlemen. of the faculty“. And 
if my reader will be pleas'd to conſider, that there 

are very few of the human race, and fewer, no 

doubt, in our days of luxury and intemperance, than 

before, but have ſome imbecillity, ſome little weak- 

neſs more in ane part than another; an unguarded place, 

a foible in the conſtitutions: That there are many ſo Dr. 
unfortunate to bring with them into the world, or Wagſtaff, 
ſo perverſe to occaſion by their own indiſcretions or * 
vices, ſuch fpecial weakneſſes, as affect the nobleſt 


nce are in numberleſ caſes of very flow growth z 
ſo complicated in their progreſs, and ſo various and f 
uncertain in their Hmptams, When apparent, that it 
is not at all wonderful, every day's experience ſhou'd 
furniſh inſtances of no nail miſtakes in this doubt- 
ful affair: That there are certain temperaments of 
body, which deſcend io thoſe of the ſame blood by a 
fort of hereditary right, in conſequence of which ſome 
diſeaſes are found to be familiar and fatal to certain 
families; That the blood and humours are the * Dr. 
grand repoſitories of all the :ſeeds of acute inflam- Mead, p. 
matory diforders, ſome innate, ſome acguir d, and) 
of thoſe that are acquir'd, ſome owing to the bid- 
den bad diſpoſitions of the air, few of them capable 
of being totally removed, and fewer ſtill, in any 
degree ſufficient not to leave room to apprehend their 

£550. NM treach- 


* The following words of Dr. Kirkpatrick (Anal. p. 49.) are 
a ſufficient juſtification of what I ſay here. With regard to the 
bumoral part of the fomes, a ſagacious phyſician may generally 
form a reaſonable eſtimation of its quantity in different habits and 
circumſtances, and frequently leſſen and attemper it by proper me- 
thods, But. in reſpect to the portion and energy of the evaneſcent 
inſcrutable part of it (in the blood) the moſt gudicious may be mi/> 
taken, as a fatal infection has ſometimes occurred in ſubjetts, who/t 
Complexion, age and temperament ſeem'd happily circumſtanced for 
the Small=yox. The reader may ſee more to the ſame purpoſe, 
Anal. p. 59, 145, 209, 254. | 


(90) 


Par II. treacherous junction in a general fermentation ® : In 
Seck. I. fine, That next to a ſound conſtitution, the quantity 


and quality. of the inflammable matter within us, 


greatly determines the ſucceſs of the artificial, as 


well as of the natural diſeaſe : I ſay, if my reader 
will give himſelf time to conſider tbeſe particulars, 
he will not want further proofs. to convince him, 


either of the extreme great hazard perſons run in 


p. 95. 


this reſpect by ſubmitting to inoculation, or of the 
certainty of that hazard being equal to what obtains 
in the natural way. It is, ſays Dr. Mead i, of very 
great conſequence to take care not to throw à new in- 
fection into a body already infected; for I have obſerv- 


eld ibis to be mortal; nature being oppreſſed and ſinking 


under a. double diſeaſe, *when perhaps ſhe might have 
got the better of either of them ſingly. And may I 
not ſay, that it is of equal importance. not to throw 
the ſame infection into a body originally weak, or im- 
pair d by acquiſition, or replemſh'd with the ſeeds of 


ſeveral diſorders, and thoſe of the uarialous kind eſpe- 
_ - cially: And that, as theſe circumſtances, and others 


equally dangerous, cannot in any caſe be gueſs'd at, 
and may yet be dreaded in every one; it is conſiſt- 
ent with the higheſt prudence not to venture to 
throw it in a all. but to leave nature to itſelf, and 
provide againſt the evil, in the way reaſon and Pro- 
vidence direct us. If, as one of the late king of 
France's phyſicians uſed humourouſly, but modeſtly 
withal, to declare, mankind had been furniſh'd 


with a proper ladder and lanthorn ; perhaps ſome- 


thing more certain might have been come at in this 
myſterious part of phyſical ſcience ; but under the 
| fs mh. pre- 


* Dr Kirkpatrick cautioning perſons againf_infeftion by old 
iſſues, obſerves, that it ſhou'd be 4ve// conſider'd, whether the 
diſorder they were applied for, is removed; and bow far it may 
be revived by this diſeaſe, or its cauſe bs likely to coooperate with the 
infection. Anal. p. 151. | | 
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preſent diſadvantages it is undoubted, not only, hat Part Is 
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may continue. My opponent therefore ought not, 


in ftreights ; ſo we muſt not wonder at it. The rea- 


(9) 

be, who miſtakes leaſt, is happieft, but that he, who * J. 
ventures leaſt, is wiſeſt: It being, according to Dr. = 
Mead“, as great a mark of ſound judgment, not to do* P. 11. 
miſchief, as to do good. 2 | 

C 4. The temperature of the ſeaſons, and their 
changes, is the next ſource of danger I mention , p. 20. 
of which my opponent ſeems to 7:4 himſelf nearly 
as well as of the former, by telling us®, that it is * p. 14. 
in bis power to know, when it is extreme hot or cold. 
I ſhou'd be very ſorry, if my worthy friend ſhou'd 
ever become incapable to diſtinguiſh between ex- 
tremes ſo obvious to the weakeſt capacities. But 
will this ſcanty knowledge ſuffice in the caſe ? Has 
it particularly been ſerviceable to him and his fra- 
ternity at this ſeaſon, when immediately after their | 
inoculating ſeveral perſons, came on a ſnow and 
froſt, as large and intenſe, as has perhaps been ſeen 
or felt theſe many years? Beſides, ought not my 
opponent to have favour'd us with à word or /ws 
concerning thoſe other qualities of the air his paren- 
theſis buries in ſilence; thoſe eſpecially that tend to 
produce epidemic diſorders? And when he had con- 
deſcended to impart to us his diſcoveries upon this 
head, ſhou'd he not have added @ ſentence or two 
more with regard to the changes obſervable both in 
the air and ſeaſons ? It cannot be denied, that t heſe 
were the very particulars I had reſpe# to and men- 
tioned here. I ſpeak of the temperature of the ſeaſons 
and their changes, at large; I enquire, whether any 
one can know heir exact fitneſs, not in one reſpect, 
but upon the whole ; and then how long this fitneſs 


by his partial hint of heat and cold, to have flurr'd 
over theſe more eſſential circumſtances of the caſe. 
But this is a cuſtomary refuge with him, when he is 


der, I believe, will be Letter inſtructed upon this 
M 2 head, 


A (92) 
Paxt II. head of enquiry, if he attends to what the greajef 
Seck. I. men of the profeſſion have ſaid relating to it. The 
renowned Dr. Sydenham is not only careful on every 
occaſion to ſpecify the particular conſtitution of the 

air and ſeaſon , but from his obſervation, that fome 

diſeaſes proved as mild, when the heat of the ſum- 

mer and cold of the winter were much greater than 

in the years preceding the times he ſpeaks of, in- 

fers, that the ſecret temperature of the air favours 
p. 300. their production more, than its manifeſt qualities, | 
The incomparable Dr. Boerhaave obſerves, #hat if 

in a place, where the Small pon has not appeared for 

fix years paſt, the diftemper happens to break out to- 

wards the end of January, or in February, the follow- 

ing ſummer will be attended with a dangerous kind; 

1 but if in May, it will be gentle, favourable and health- 
Swan on Ful». This muſt convince us, that there is ſome- 
Sydenh, thing more than beat or cold to be minded in this 
p. 101. affair. And the learned Dr. Mead, treating of 
P. 27. this very ſubject, tells us in expreſs words, that ſone 
| ſeaſons are filter to produce certain diſeaſes, than o- 
tbers; that they are the cauſes of epidemic fevers; 

and that thoſe fevers chiefly, in which ſome fluid is ta 

be thrown off by the ſkin, are the moſt remarkably lia- 

ble to be affected by their changes. What then can 

any conſiderate perſon fancy moſt reaſonable to think 

upon this ſubject ? Muſt he not be convinc'd, that 

as there are conſtantly certain effluvia in the air 
tending to produce in every ſeaſon, but ſpring and 

fall eſpecially, particular inflammatory, dangerous, 
epidemic diſorders : As there are b:/ides certain ſe- 

cret diſpoſitions in the air and ſoaſons remarkably 
unfavourable to the Small-pox at one time more than. 

at another; As there are moreover certain ſeaſons 
differing from themſelves in their moſt eſſential quali- 

ties of heat or cold, humidity or drought: In fine, 

as it is the particular inconvenience of our climate, 

for the air 10 be changeable, and at ſome times more 
„„ | N than 
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than #t-ofbers 3, the patient, that has the diſtemper Pars It, 


at ſach junctures, whether by inoculation or in the 
natural way, cannot but feel the fes of them in 
a degree proportionate to the nature of thoſe outward 
circumſtances “? And then as moſt of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances ariſe from a chain of cauſes, that have 


Sect. I. 
F. 5. 


been gatbering, and gradually operating for a con- 


 fiderable while before; and, where they may have 


been inſinuating themſelves all along into our blood 
and bumours, perverting their bealtbful conſtitution, 
and preparing them for a correſpondent ebullition ; it 
will be eafiy underſtood, that it is not in the power 
of human art to guard againſt their influence, or 
their: juntZion, when an inflammation ſhall be adven- 
turonfly raiſed ; and much leſs, if nothing in the 
way of ſecurity be attempted, but perhaps at the 
very time, when theſe circumſtances take place. To 
ſpeak, it in ane word; Let any one ſhew, that ſhou'd 
the air and ſeaſon prove remarkable for variety and 
change; ſhou'd it be found by after- effects to have 
befides a malignant tendency to ſome inflammatory 
indiſpoſition ; I fay, let it be ſhewn, that, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ſecret dangerous circumſtances, the 
inoculated perſon will be Je affected, and ſtand a 
better chance, than he who has the diſorder in the 
natural way; regular and prudent, as we always 
iuppoſe him. If this cannot be proved, as I am 
certain it cannot; then is inoculation expoſed to 
the ſame danger, to which the natural diſorder is, 
in this reſpect; and the practice of courſe demon- 
ſtrated full of preſumption, adventurous to the 
bigheft degree. 2 

F. 5. The /aft ſource of danger, that appears in 


our catalogue s, are the accidents which befal the p. 20. 


body between the time of catching the infection, and the 
appearance of the diſeaſe. With regard to which 


* This is acknowledg'd by Dr. Kirkpatrick, Anal. p. 197. 
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Parr II. I obſerved ”, that conſidering thoſe accidents were 


Sect. I. 
TP. 21. 


* Po 14. 


without number, no caution cou d guard againſt them , 
and eſpecially againſt thoſe, that ariſe from the different 
affettions of the mind. Accordingly, when my rea- 
der obſerves me ſpeaking here of accidents, and of 
theſe, as without number, I dare ſay, he extends his 
thought to every unexpected incident, that may be 
brought on, either by the ankindly workings of the 
infuſed venom ; or by the ſudden changes of the air 
from a mild and healthful ſtate to its oppoſite ; or by 
ſome. unknown communication of this very diſeaſe, 
where the place is infected“; or by ſome hidden in- 
diſpoſition in the patient's frame ; or by ſomething 
wrong in his conduf? under the diſorder ; or by 
ſome negligence or miſmanagement of thoſe that attend 
him : And if fo, my reader muſt needs- ſee the 
weakneſs of my opponent's confining his anſwer 
here“ to no other dangers than thoſe, that may be 

. 0 eee 


* Dr. Kirkpatrick (Anal. p. 19.) ſpeaks of a gentleman, who 
was preparing for inoculation, but very imprudently was at the 
theatre the evening before. He got well, ſays the Doctor, 1 bre 
a large crop of the diſtin Small- pox. If my reader will inſpe& 
the Royal Tranſactions, and eſpecially the accounts from the 
Weft-Indies, (not to mention other vouchers) he will meet with 
Frequent inſtances of this ſort, which it would be tedious to re- 
late. I ſhall only add, that becauſe of the miſchievous effects of 
ſuch a preinfe4i0n, the Right Rev. the Biſhop of Worceſter is very 
ur gent in his advice to guard againſt it. Pref. to his Lordſhip's 
Serm. p. 8. How well the inoculators of this place follow'd 
his Lordſhip's directions, may be ſcen above, P. I. Sect. II. 5. 
6. not. | 


+ An inſtance of this we meet with (beſides the 22vo ladies 
mentioned, the ene in a following note on this very paragraph: 
and the other in a note, P. II. SeR. III. 5. 17.) in a young 
ſailor, who uſed to regale himſelf ſecretly with ſlices of /alr-beef, 


he procured from on board, Kirkp. Anal. p. 169. He had a 
very large crop of the aiftin kind, and the moſt plentiful ſup- 


purztion the DoQor ever ſaw by inoculation, Another inſtance 


the Doctor gives us (p. 234.) in a perſon, that died under inocu- 


lation, who ju/? before the operation, had heated herſelf over a 
great fire two or three hours, and immediately ſifted, 
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thought to ariſe from a fit of debauchery, or violent Part II. 

exerciſe®, that is, from to out of a thouſand cauſes, n 
Nor is this all. For grant, that theſe wo evils 
might be effeFually prevented (which I am not 
certain in) by confining perſons to their rooms for 
ſome time before they are infected, what are the 
dangers avoided hereby, in compariſon to thoſe a- 
bove- mentioned? Juſt nothing at all; becauſe the 
former prevailing, ſecurity againſt the latter will 
not ſave us; whereas the latter will not kill, where 
the otber do not conſpire with them. As to what 
the Letter-writer adds concerning the affedtions of 
the mind, it will be allow'd him all, when he has 
| proved, that man is but of one temper z never 
fickle ; never yielding to momentary changes 
from every freſh impreſſion; never found ſubject 
to miſgivings and faintheartedneſsF ; and with re- 
gard to children, that they are naturally docile, 
fteady, without humours, pleas'd with confinement, and 
friends to chirurgical operations, and medicinal 
Wt 8.1 | draughts. 
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. © If my reader looks into any of the writings of the advo- 
cates for inoculation, he will be ſure to find the practice recom- 
mended by every one of them on this very ſame account of guard- 
ing thereby again/? the evils arifing from a fit of debauchery, or 
over exerciſe. But as to the heat and burry of the blood by exer- 
ciſe, we ſee in the forogoing note, that it may be equal'd to as 
fatal a degree, even under the better management of inoculation. 
And as to what debauchery occaſions, the prevention of it | think, 
as a plea, not much to the credit of the operation; at the ſame 
time, that it affects not ny opinion in the leaſt, which goes al- 
ways upon the ſuppoſition of regularity. 


F For an inſtance of Fainth-artedneſi take the following, as re- 
lated by Dr. Kirkpatrick, Anal. p. 165. Serjeant Ranby having 
inoculated a widow lady of thirty, and calling next day to re- 
move the dreſſings, ſhe aſked him, whether the Pock had taken, 
and being anſwer d in the affirmative, appear'd ſatisſied, and 
paſs'd through the enſuing diſeaſe very favourably. But on ber 
entire recovery, conſeſs'd, that in a very little time after the 
operation, ſhe repented of it, and removing the infected threads, 


pt in common ones, and applied the former dreflinzs over 
em. 
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Paar II. draughts. In the mean while, if the reader is gs 
Seck. I. frous to have upon tbis article ſomething of greater 
us weight, let him attend to what Dr. Mead ex 
_ tp. 28, ſee allows, that the accidents we here ſpeak of, ar: 
below, P. wumberleſs ; that the variolous poiſon is far from lying 
1 * quiet, conſtantiy and gradually exerting its malignity by 
——88 + firſt corrupting the animal ſpirits, and then the ubolt 
maſs of blood and humours ; that the affettions of "tht 
mind have great power in this diſeaſe * ;, and that theſe 
things make particular alterations in the fermenting 
Fluids ; and conſequently create variety and danger. 
F. 6. Upon the whole, it is evident as the naon- 
day, that inoculation cannot guard us againſt: 
of the real proper dangers of the natural diſorder, 
It muſt, like that, yield to an untotward but unknown 
conſtitution: It will be influenc d as well as that, by 
the incidental ſecret indiſpoſitions of the air and ſeaſons : 
And it is liable, juſt as that is, to accidents of the 
moſt pernicious kind. There cannot therefore be any 
preference in this reſpect due to one kind of infection 
above the other ; nor can we be induc'd to think, 
that in zheſe particulars the danger is not ſimilar on 
both ſides. In truth I cannot, with all my attention 
diſcover the leaſt ground of difference, where impru- 
dence, irregularity, and vice are out of the queſtion ; 
which the reader will be pleas'd to remember, is 
the preciſe foundation, upon which I argue all along. 
And it is worth our notice in the preſent caſe, that 
whenever inoculation proves fatal, which it does in 
many inſtances, we fail not to hear this miſbap ac- 
counted for by the perſons concern'd, either from 


the 


hd 


As an inftance of the power and influence of the mind on this 
diſeaſe, tho' it relates not more to inoculation than the natural 
infection, I cannot help mentioning here a very remarkable one, 
which Dr. Kirkpatrick (Anal. p. 21.) relates of a gentleman, 
who inſtantly dropt down dead, without uttering a ſingle word, 
upon being told of his recovery from the Small-pox, his di/eafe 
having been concealed from him, becauſe of his dread of it. 
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the unfitneſs » of the ſubjeft, which relates to the Paar II. 
conſtitution or from the communication | of the diſor-, or” 5 F 
der juſt before the operation“, which relates to the Let. p.18. 
indiſpoſitions of the air; or from the unſeilfulneſs of» See a- 
nurſes 3 want of attendance ;, catching cold; and ſo boxe, 5. 5. 
on*; which relates to the accidents incident to the 
diſtemper. We have therefore the plain confeſſion jow, Ser; 
of our antagoniſts to ſtrengthen the reaſonings that II. 5. 38. 
have been offer d under this head. And if, not- 
withſtanding ſuch united evidence; and notwith- 

ſtanding all thoſe other dangers peculiar to the ope- 

ration; thoſe, namely, that ariſe from the inciſions v he's : 
from. caſual præinfection; and from the greater vi- — ＋ 95 
rulence *, compounded nature, occaſional ineffica-⸗ ibid. 


| cy?, and ſow workings © of the inſerted matter; P. II. 


perſons will be in fa/hion ſtill, tho? it be at the det. III. 
hazard of their lives, they cannot blame others for d p. II. 
thinking, they are ot influenc'd by right reaſon ; Sect. III. 
and act not the part which prudence would recom- 5. 9. 
mend. Per acutam ne curras, is an old adage, an- dee 2 
ſwer'd pretty nearly by the Engliſh one of not 5. 12, 13, 
meddling with edg*d tools; and though many may 14, 19, 
without hurt; yet let that other ſaying be remem- 

ber'd, we wei wolapmos afivas Pipes 3 The river yields not 

always a hatchet. TY 
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Inoculation attended with no peculiar 
real advantage. 


25 TITHERTO we have ſeen our anta- Parr II. 

goniſts chiefly upon the defenſive; writh- _ II. 

ing themſelves into ſundry ſhapes, to fence againſt 1. 
| N thoſe 


ite) 


Fer II. 1.thoſe mortal thruſts, which the friends to virtue and 
1 3h manly reaſon may with ſureſt aim carry into the very 


4 27. 


heart and vitals of the practice. In this Section, 
we ſhall find them in the different poſture of afſail 


ants rather ; elate in their praiſes on the work of 
their hands, and ſtudious under ſuch ſhelter to open 
it a way to univerſal empire. It ſhall be my buf- 


meſs to attend them cloſely, And whilſt I ſhall 
ftrive with inceſſant endeavour $9th to lay bare their 


various machinations, and to wreſt from them, if 
poſſible, their main ſecurity ; I hope I ſhall not be 
thought by my reader to have ſo ill deſerved of 
him, that he ſhou'd not at leaſt wiſh me, as a gene. 
rous Pripling, to proſper in the attem 

§. 2. Before I proceed to my taſk, 1 muſt ob. 
ſerve, that unfortunately for me, I happen'd to dry 
in my Sermon“, at my very outſet upon the ſub- 
ject of tbis Section, a ſentence, which, it ſeems, has 
given great Hence to the Letter-writer, The ſen- 
tence 1s, that were the advantages of inoculation ſuch, 
as cou'd not be had in the natural way, there wou'l 
be room for thinking more favourably of the operation, 
than we now can. For this my worthy friend cries 


* [et Pp: ſhame on me*; and loads me in Talics with a con- 


31. 


tradidtion; as if, after having proved inoculation 
to infer things not compatible with piety and virtue. 


I cou'd not, With any conſiſtency, think favouradl 


of it on any other account. Gentle reader, what 


muſt I do in this difireſs ? Nunc ego inter ſacrum & 


ſaxum ſlo, nec quid faciam, ſcio. Muſt I deny my 


words; or own myſelf fe:Pd 2 Neither. I am con- 


ſidering inoculation under this head of enquiry, 


not in a religious, but phyfical view ; and therefore 
| might, without the /zaft ſhadow of contradiction, 
notwithſtanding the immorality of the practice in 
its firſt reſpect, allow it to have advantages in the 


latter, if any ſuch it really had. And if I had been 
obliged to 8⁰ this lengrh, I ſhou'd certainly 2565 


have 
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. have been obliged to allow the practice what cou'd Paar Il. | 
x; not have been urged againſt, but for it; and if for Seat. II. 


"| ic, certainly in favour of it; and if ſo again, I . 


of Wy fbov'd have been forc*d in obedience to plain 
truth, and matter of fact, not only to have enter- 
. tain'd a more favourable opinion of it, than in caſe 
* it was deſtitute of ſuch a plea, as now it is; but to 
have oppoſed it in a different manner, by ſhewing, 
chat no advantage whatever can atone for breach of 
be duty; which plea there is now no manner of occa- 
of  fion for, as obſerved in the Sermon at the fifteenth 
page. This is ſo plain to the meaneſt underſtanding, 
and withal ſo conſonant to the practice of all mora- 
b. MW liſts, when they declaim againf vices ;, that my 
opponent cou'd mean nothing elſe, by endeavouring 
b. 0. fx upon me this contradiction, and another, we 
have conſider'd above f; but to backen my charac- f P. I. 
ter in the opinion of the publick; in hopes of Sect. I. $. 
„ Wh /eſening thereby the influence, he apprehends my 'F 
1 I 7coſonings may have upon all, that ſhall be diſpoſed 

to conſider them. But to the point. | | 
9. 3. Among the ſeveral advantages which have 
been pleaded in favour of inoculation, the firſt is, 
that by this means the infection may be communica- 


, {40 perſons at a time of life, which ſeems free, 
| bl in their childbood, namely; when, according to my 
at opponent ©, be fuids are mild, the ſolids in a due «y. 34. 


gc WM £42 of laxity, the pores open and diffuſive, and of 
ny courſe perſpiration, that great und beſt cure of fevers, 
eafily rai. d and maintain d. All this is prettily af- 


JN- 

ry | irm'd ; and as it ſtands, loo very promiſing. 

ie But how comes my worthy friend to omit mention- 

+ ing any thing about the original conſtitution, which 
} 


6 [ eſpecially infiſt upon in my Sermon * ; and how * P. 21. 
ne comes he at the ſame time not to drop a ſingle 
| word concerning the acquired habits of body ; or 
* the quantity and quality of the inſlammable matter dif 
ve perſed through the whole y- ; or the influence - 
2 the 
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Paxr II. the air and its changes, or the affections of the mind, 
Seat. II. and ſo on!? For I cannot help thinking, that 
16 £4, ebildren are liable to be affected by zheſe circum. 
I. ſtances, as well as grown perſons ; and that unleſg 
theſe circumſtances conſpire, with the abſence of 4 
[ worm-fever, and fever from dentition, they ſtand but x 
very bad chance, if any, notwithſtanding: the pech- 
liarities above-recited. Which is ſo certainly zrue, 
that a man muſt know nothing, who does not knoy, 
that there are many children who die for the appa. 
rent abſence of ſuch favourable incidents, and for 
nothing elſe that can be gueſs'd at; unleſs ſome- 
times for want of ſtrength ſufficient to bring on an 
eruption, which is peculiar to their age, and hardy 
ever appears in the adult, : 
§. 4. Tis not then childhood,” but a ſound and 
well-diſpoſed body principally, that affords hopes of 
ſafety. And may not the adult enjoy that advan- 
tage, as well as children? Moſt certainly they may, 
if, by a virtuous and regular life, they are carefu] 
to preſerve their conſtitution entire, as they receiv'd 
it; and are ſo prudent beides as to guard againſt 
or correct, by every reaſonable mean, any occaſiond 
indiſpoſitions, they may apprehend or feel the a- 
| proach of. Nor is this all I wou'd urge on this oc- 
caſion. I wou'd ſay beſides, that tho? grown per- 
ſons ſhou'd not have the fluids ſo mild; the ſolids ſi 
lax ; the pores ſo open and diffuſed ; and their perſpi- 
ration ſo eaſily rais'd and maintain d, as in children; 
and they ſhou'd. not for theſe or ſuch ke reaſons 
& p. 21. (as I remark it in my Sermon*) be conſider'd in eve 
| ry reſpect upon an equality with the young; yet their 
fluids being of a cloſer contexture, are-not ſo eaſily 
broke and jumbled together; their ſolids, by being 
more elaſtic, are more likely to forward the ſalutary 
fever of the diſtemper, and more able to r. 
their 


* See above, P. I. Sect. I. F. 26. not. 
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their proper zone, and due funtrions: Their pores, Pax II: Y 
unleſs in decrepid old age, when the cornea: fibra 


takes place, are found open and numerous enough to 
throw off the peccant humours, where needful; and 
their perſpiration is capable of being not only raſed 
and maintained by phyſical means, but for that very 


| reaſon more eaſily moderated in due proportion to 


other circumſtances. 1 
F. 5. Nay; what if childrens Blood generally ap- 


pears very thict, and may be thought very viſcid 
and acrimonious, becauſe of the green vomitings, 


gripings, convulſions, rickets, and ſo on; to which 
they are ſubject? What if the blood of the adult in 
the firſt ſtage of the diſorder is remarkably bright 
and attenuated * ? What if the diſtemper induces a 
laxity of ſolids, the manifeſt cauſe of the fweats of 


the adult in the beginning of it; not to mention o- 
ther ſymptoms ? What if the tin of children, not 


being «nfolded and extended like that of grown per- 


. ſons, ſhou'd not be ſo porous? And what if per- 


ſpiration ſhou'd not be the greateſt and beſt cure of 
fevers, as my opponent avers ; but on the contrary, 


| the very worſt ſymptom, in the Small-pox eſpecial- 


ly; as the learned Sydenham, Boerhaave, and all, 
who after their example, have built upon zature, 
and follow'd her obſequioufly, with one voice af- 
firm and inſiſt upon? Why then it wou'd appear, 
that out of the four circumſtances mention d by my 
opponent, three are abſolutely nothing to the pur- 
poſe; and the fourth, if not inferior to, is, in its beſt 


ſtate, but upon a level with the mild temperament 


of perſons of a prudent and regular lite. 

F. 6. After all, as it is not the Bqeſt, but the worſt 

ſort of infection, we cou'd wiſh to be enabled to go 
S's | through 


* 'This point of the Zuidity of the blood under this diſorder 
the reader will find more copiouſly handled by Dr. Kirkpatrick, 


2 p. 63, 71.) than any other author. See below, Sect. III. 


21. 


Seft, II. 


5. 5, 6. 
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Faxr II. through with ſucceſs ; I think, the obſervations 
Seft. IL. made in the foregoing paragraphs ; (and this additi- 
vdnal one; that in numberleſs inſtances the adult out- 
grow the tender, weak and puny diſpoſitions of their 
childbood;) ſhew moſt evidently, that we may with 
greater reaſon expect to reap benefit from the adult, 
(regular as we ſuppoſe it) than from the youtbful 
ſtate of life. And this ſo much the more, as in that 
ſtate nature furniſhes ſome peculiar ſalutary and cri- 
tical diſcharges, which ſeldom occur in the otber; 
ſuch as, among the reſt, is that of ſalivation; at the 
See a- ſame time, that the mind is then of a temper rather 
I. 5 Se. more pliant, and ſettled, as well as more capable to 
8 go through the fatigues, and to guard againſt the 
dangers of the diſeaſe . a 5 
| . > 


* Dr. Kirkpatrick having recited (p. 172, fig.) the peculiar 
advantage of chilabood with reſpect to the diſeaſe, it is proper, I 
ſhou'd here give them a particular conſideration. , 1, Says the 
Doctor, children cannot be ſuppoſed to have ſuperadued any aduen- 
titious wariolous fomes to their native portion of it; which wou'd 
be true, did their aurſis or maids prove prudent and juſt, and 
their parents attentive, as they ought, to this very momentous 
circumſtance. But the contrary is ſuſpected even by the Doctor 
himſelf. (p 227, 229.) — 2dly, Childrens fluids are better adapt- 

ed for this infection, becauſe not impregnated with ſaline particles 
from ſolid, alcaleſcent food ; and becauſe the animal humours are 
not exalted and volatilis d by beat But what relates to their food 
in this argument is anſwer'd under the former ; and what re- 
ſpects their want of heat, I doubt, tends to their hurt, conſider- 
ing how they are conſtituted and managed. It frequently bappens, 
ſays Dr. Mead (p. 36.) that the thickneſs of the blood prevents Phe 
ſecretion of the uſual quantity of animal ſpirits in the brain, and 
that the vital fluid is not propell' from the heart with due force, 
— 3dly, J is highly probable, that thy have a ſmaller proportion 
of red globules, and therefore of innate wariolous fuel, which is 
ſuppoſed chiefly to refide there, But as all this goes upon a /uppo- 
ſition, which experience ſeems not to favour, the inference muſt 
be invalid, Dr. Mead (I cit.) tells us expreſly, that the 5 
of infants is generally too thick, and too much in quantity for the 
bulk of the boay ; and Dr. Kirkpatrick gives us but two pages 

before an inſtance of an infant of but /ix weeks, who died under 
Such a crouded coherence, that he was ſurpriſed to find, in a ſubject 

: | ? 
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S. 7. Things being thus, had I not reaſon to ſay, Pare Il, + 
2 do in my Sermon u, | that the adult, by ſuppo- SeR. II. 


* 


n p. 22. 


ſition, 


of that age, a ſufficient maſs of humour, and ſufficiently fermen- | 
table for ſo great an eruption and deſpumation, — 4thly, Their F: 
blood being more acid than that of adults, this may be ſuppoſed re- 
frritive of efferveſcence, and intenſe fufion. But how the acri- 
of the blood, which is an indiſpoſition of it, proceed it | $ 
whence it will, can be thought ſa/utary in an inflammatory diſ- | 
eaſe ; or can be compared to the acids, we prudently ſeek for in | | 
vegetables, and other ſuch like conftituents of our diet, I profeſs, 
] cannot conceive: Not to ſay, that too much of the ace/cent. 
may be as prejudicial as too much of the alcaleſcent. — 5thiy, 
They bave no dread of the diſtemper: Neither have numbers of | 
the adult; who befides being open to perſuaſion, and capable of . 
reflexion, are not ſubject to the peewiſh, fretful, humourſome, and 
ſel favill'd diſpoſition of children, — Gthly, Their inaction prevents 
any exaltation of the inflammable principles of the blood through ex- 
ceffive motion or exerciſe, But why muſt every adult be ſeiz d 
with the diſtemper under the circumſtance of excefive mo- 
tion? Or why are /#ch incidents to be dreaded by perſons of /- 
ber and regular lives? (See above, P. II. Sect. I. F. 5.) Beſides, 
how is the inaction of children a ſecurity againſt the exaltaties of 
their blood from other cauſes ; from large fires, bot rooms, too 
much wrap, too many cloaths in, or too much confinement to 
their cradles ? And how. will it be ſhewn, that the viſciaity of the 
blood and juices, neceſſariſy conſequent upon inaction, does not 
render the aiſeaſe more dangerous in infants ? — 7thly and laſtly, 
Thur proneneſs to ſleep, and the greater proportion they have of it 
above the adults, is no peculiarity, when ſleep may be procured 
by art; and that art is often required to be uſed even in their 
Caſe. Accordingly I think I may fairly infer, that ſince the 
advantages recited are abſolutely zone ; and there are many d:/ad- _ 
vantages attending on every ſtage of childhood, which the Doc- 
tor, to do him ju/ftice, has very impartially enumerated in the e- 
guel of his enquiry. ; the point, I am concern'd with here, (even 
that the adult have as good a chance for life, as children) muſt be 
allow'd of. And the more ſo, when by the very terms it is ap- 
pre, that it is aot the chance either may have in a mila, but a 
ad ſort of pock, we are enquiring about. For if to the avowed 
diſadvantages of childhood, we add no other circumſtance,, than 
the large and repeated evacuations needful in the confluent kinds, 
I need not ſay, how much the balance muſt incline in fawour of 
the adult ; regular, as we always ſuppoſe them. Indeed this is 
ſo conſonant to reaſon, and withal ſo agreeable to experience, 
that I don't know how any one can well 4% nt from me. 15 
i a ET, a | | Whi 
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Taur II. fition, friends to virtue and moderation, had as good 
Set. II. 4 chance for life as children, and perhaps a better ? 1 

ſnou'd have thought ſo; and the more, when even 

inoculation is practis'd, and practis'd as ſafely on the 
n Seea- Adult, as on children. But my opponent is of ano- 
bove, P. I. ther opinion. Their bodies, he tells us, are ath- 
* 5 letick, their blood viſcid, their humours exalted, their 
of Wor. fibres tenſe and rigid, and of courſe they cannot be in 
ceſter's ſo fit a condition to meet with an inflammatory fever, 


—_ as children. Whether the gentleman, when he 
Ind tie drew this picture, had ſome brawny wreſtler in 


- tables be- view; or copied after ſome ſturdy drayman, whoſe 
Tow, $.34- beef and pudding and fatning ale, vi/cidly expanded 
+ 34+ through the wide compaſs of his rigid make, rais'd 


in him the ideas, he expreſſes 
colours; this I will not take upon me to determine. 
But ſure I am, that when he penn d his deſcription, 


he thought not, how [izle it wou'd ſuit with the 


preſent puny, lender race of men; or yet what pecu- 
liar perſons we were here treatingof? Can they, that 
are of a good original conſtitution; they that are careful 
not to impair this precious jewel, by a deſtructive 
courſe of debauches; they, who with regard to diet 
and exerciſe, are obſervant of the rules of prudence, 
they, who omit nothing that may be deem'd »/eful, 
either to prevent or remove occaſional indiſpoſitions ; 

| in 


whilſt we een hear of children hing, even under inoculation, of 
the confluent ſorts, two inſtances of which the Doctor himſelf 
gives us, (p. 185, 187.) it is very rarely we hear of any re- 
covering under ſuch fatal circumſtances ; whereas among the a- 
adult, nothing more frequent, where duly attended by phy/icians 
from the firit ; as is too notorious to want proof. I only add, 
that the Doctor being afterwards engaged (p. 238.) in con- 
ſidering the nature of needſul preparation, confeſſes expreſly, 
that ſome perſons from 20 even to 40 may be better ſubjets, than others 
were from five to ten, or even ever were ; and that there is beſides 
in adult ſemales the circumſtance of their menſes, which are above 
all meaſure ſalutary in the caſe; (p. 248.) and in males, b/ced- 

' ings at the noſe, which frequently ſaves them, and may artificially 

be brought on. (p. 249.) 


re in livelieſt 


a wwe 
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in mort, perſons, who may be ?raly ſaid to be Pare TH 
ſound both in body and mind; can they be thought to f. . 


have their blood over-viſcid, their humours over-ex- 
alted, and their fibres over-tenſe and rigid? This 
cannot be. It is contradictious to reaſon and expe- 
rience ; and in the preſent caſe to, the Letter-wri- 
ter's OWN confeſſion 3 who, from a le prudent, re- 


gular, and temperate manner of living, infers, in 
I expreſs terms“, that the Blood is conſtantiy furniſb d“ p. g. 


with a ſweet anc. alſamict chyle, and the body brought 
into a 708 and ,althy ſtate. What my opponent 
therefore hielt to my poſition in this reſpect, is by * 

his own words proved to be contrary to fac and rea. 
ſon. And I am ſure, what he adds from experience , P. 35- 
will be found to afe# my argument as {tle ſince, 
ſuppoling it to be true, it is not at all wonderful, 

either, that the children ſhould generally be obſerved to 
fare better under this diſeaſe, than grown perſons ; or 

that inoculated children ſhou'd generaily bave the diſ. 


| temper more lightly, than they that are not; conſider. 


ing how few, very few of grown perſons, are af 
all remarkable for a prudent, ſober, virtuous life; 
and how generally irregular and noxious the educa- 
tion of children is known to be, as well in re/pe# to 
their diet, and hours of ref, as in reſpe# to every 
other circumſtance, ſo neceſſary to be attended to for 
their preſent and future well-being. . Sed ſat prata 
biberunt. | e 
F. 8. Theſe obſervations ſerve not only to ſhew 
the invalidity of the plea, ſo fondly urged in favour ' 


| of inoculation, from the opportunity it affords of 
| communicating, the diſeaſe in childbood; but pre- 


pare us at the ſame time to judge of a SECOND 
advantage, not Jeſs fondly ſounded and re- ſounded 
on every occaſion by the favourers of this practice; 
that, namely, of being able by this means, to pre- 
pare their patients for the reception of the variolous 

e — an 
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5 „4 
Part II. poiſon . My 1 it undoubtedly freſb on his 
Se. II. mind, that we are all along ſpeaking of perſons 9. 
pſervant of the laws of prudence, moderation and vir. 
tue; and that it has been proved moſt evidently, 
that they that are ſo, cannot but have their bodies 
in as good a ſtate of health, and general ſounaneſ;, 
as their conſtitutions and particular circumſtances of 
life can admit of. What then can preparation do in 
Ißbeir caſe ? Why juſt nothing at all; and eſpecially 
p. 22. if, as I remark it in my Sermon“, perſons of th 
l caſt, muſt be by the very terms*anderſtood, in 
III. 5. 5. times of general infection, or when the approach of i 
not. where may be apprehended, inclined to uſe all reaſonable 
many Pre- precautions, and where needful, all proper means to 
wry guard againſt, or leſſen the dangers of the diſeaſe. 
fection are Nay, I will venture a ſtep furiber, without fear of 
mention- contradiction, and ſay, that the beſt preparation our 
ed. operators can deviſe, 1s not able to bring about a 
ſanity ſo univerſal, ſo well ęſtabliſp d, ſo promiſug, 
ſo ſucceſsful, as what a life of reaſon, of reaſon in 
all its latitude, enforced on children, adbered to by tht 
adult, may be expected to beſtow. Long Life, ſays 
*Diſeaſ. Dr, Cheyne*, (a ſound body, may I ſay) and conti- 
3 4 nued intemperance, in the nature of things, are impoſi- 
p. 313. Ble: Phyſicians under ſuch conditions, by ſtrong and re. 
| peated evacuations, and violent aſtringents and bracers, 
alternately preſcribed, may keep up the patient for « 
while, (may mend him a little) but it is but poorly 
and precariouſly ; and at the ſame time, and by theſe 
very means, they precipitate the patient's fate; do 
him more harm than good. So that intemperatt 
livers can hope for very little benefit from the pre- 
paratives antecedent to inoculation z whilſt perfons 
ſober and regular in their conduct, may enjoy ry the 
| advan- 


* As the greateſt ſervice done in the natural Small. pox is almiſt 
ever effected before, or in the infancy of eruption; fo in the artif- 
cial, the foundation of a happy event is to be laid before infection; 
ſays Dr. Kirkpatrick, Anal. p. 276. 
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b. advantages of em, without prepoſterouſiy ſubjecting Part II. 

7. themſelves to evils, which they may avoid. _ II. 

y, $. 9. A regular life then is the beſt, the only ſe- © 

es Wl curity any one can have againſt the dangers of this 

%„ aul diſeaſe. Which hinders not, bur that, as ob- 

of ſerved before, proper means ſhou'd be uſed in times 

in , general infection, to remove out of the way what- 

ever might, for want of ſuch precaution, prove trou- 

a! Wi 21:ſome, or perhaps injurious. And proper means 

in there are provided to our hands, which, not to fetch 

it a recital of them from ober authors, are ſo fully and 

le ſo juſtly ſet forth by the learned Dr. Hillary in the- 

to Wi following paſſage, that I ſhall not deem it an an- 

ſe, WY Pleaſing taſk to tranſcribe it for the 2% of my read- 

ot er“. To prepare themſelves regularly, perfons ſhou'd * See Dr. 

ur WR ſubmit to take ſeveral doſes of proper anti-inflammatory =_ * 

'2 purping 'phy/itk, at ſuitable diſtances from each other; 7 429 

„ WE abſtaining on the days between purging, and during ſome 

in ine, from all heating, high-ſeaſon'd meats, and hot 

ae irituous liquors ; uſing a thin, cooling, and dilutin 

y3 WR diet; drinking ſmall, cooling, and gratefully acid liquors, 

and being very regular in the” non-naturals. If the 

. perſon be of a very ſanguine habit, bleeding will be 

7e. rtquiſite; or if the ſtomach is foul, a vomit, before the 

„ WE courſe of purging is begun. By this regimen the crude 

'4 bumours of the body will be carried off; the fluids 

cold, and render d leſs liable io inflammation and pu- 

ſe Wl treſcency 3, and conſequently the ſucceeding diſeaſe and its 

do fhmptoms will be more mild and favourable. I have 

% always obſerved, that the longer this method was con- 

. WW /inued, before the perſon was infected, the more mild 

NS WE and favourable the diſeaſe was render d, the ſymptoms 

he Wl more moderate, and the puſtules fewer. I never ſaw 

in- the confluent Small. pox follow the uſe of it, even when 
the perſons were infected from ſuch as had that fort of 

w/ WW 70k, and in ſome families, to whom this diſeaſe had 

A been frequently fatal. Tt is the chief, if not the fole 
advantage, which inoculation has above the common 

Q 2 Way 
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PaxT II. way of infection, that the body by this, or forme ſuch 


like method, may be prepared for the attack; and thi 
who don't approve of inoculation; may; as far as I hav 
hitherto. found by experience, reap. all the advantage 
of inoculation, without being concern d in giving th 
f Ws: And if the perſon thus prepared ſhould eſca 

e infection, ſuch gentle. cathartics, and. a temperat: 
— of living, tho continued for ſome HON; will be ja 


from injuring tbe conſtitution. 


10. The reaſonableneſs of theſe meaſures, 2 


| Planative of thoſe hinted at in the Sermon, and their 


general ſucceſsfulneſs equally with thoſe preſeritrl 
under inoculation. are circumſtances ſo.extreme]y 


obvious to every capacity, that my. opponent 
thought it more prudent to ſay nothing about them, 
than by a vain attempt in the arts of contradiction 


to put his reader upon thinking ſeriouſly on this 


matter, and by / doing to furniſh, him unluctih 


with a chain of reaſoning, that cannot fail, if duly 
minded, to evince the impertinency and uſeleſone; 
of. inoculation. However, not to omit any thing 
the Letter-writer has ſcatter d in different parts of 
his performance, 1 muſt acquaint my reader, that 
the inference I draw in my:Sermon * from the fore 
going obſervations (and which I had already inſiſted 
upon more largely before »,) that, namely, of the 
diſeaſe in the natural way appearing thence moſt incor 
teſtably @ very powerful means of virtue: This infe- 
rence is ſuch, as my opponent does not indeed den 
to be juſt in reaſon *, *, but ſo little conſonant to fa#, 
that he does not eſteem i it a ſufficient argument for 
defiting from the practice of inoculation, though it 
confeſſedly contradifts ſo good an end. This kind of 
reaſoning is of the ſame caſt with that of certain 


perſons, who, becauſe Chriftianity is neither in / ngle 


inſtances, nor in a more general view, found to in- 


fluence mens principles and morals with ſovereign and 
unlimited ſway, wou'd for that reaſon have it ſa- 


crificed 


( 209 ) 
crificed to the ungovernable humours and licentious Tour Dl 
practices of the world, and a law of nature of * » 
their own fabrick placed in the ſtead of it. In both 
caſes, that which enervates the force of the objec- 
tion, is to conſider, that the queſtion is nat, what 
either mean of grace actually does do, but what it is 
capable of doing. If in this reſpect nothing can be 
objected to either; if, on the contrary, it cannot poſ- 
ſibly be denied, that juſt as the Chriſtian religion has 
power to render thoſe, that will be guided by it, wiſe 
unto ſalvation; ſo is it certain, that, when God's judg- 
ments are in the land, the inhgbitants, if not averſe to 
inſtruction, may learn righteouſneſs ; then does it 
follow by undeniable conſequence, that they, who 
think virtue more than à name, and the obligations. to 
it more than fancy, ought to do all in their power, 
both to eftabliſh every where a veneration for theſe 
and all other means of goodneſs, and to contribute, i 
by every prudent method, not only to the ſupport of Ci 
that eſteem, theſe expedients are entitled to, but to | 
their full efficacy on mens lives and morals. They 
that will not do this, when they ſee what beneficial 
conſequences their righteous endeavours will be at- 
ended with, I doubt, have but the form, not the 
power of podlineſs : - Whilſt they, who, notwith- 
ſtanding their in/ight into theſe particulars, and not- 
withſtanding their conſciouſneſs of the infinite mi/- 
chief they do to the cauſe of virtue, and therein to 
the moſt eſſential intereſts of their fellow-creatures, 
ſeruple not however to adopt and eagerly to purſue 
practices, that tend dire#ly both to depreciate theſe 
means in the opinion of = Ay and effectually to 
deprive the world of the ſalutary uſe of them; they 
muſt ſhew very goed reaſon indeed, why they ſhou'd q. 
not be accounted, for ſuch their deftruftive machi- 1 
nations, profeſſed, determined enemies to goodneſs, and : 10 
Iberein 10 the happineſs of 1 manking. 5 "mn 
| * | F. 11. ks 


: 6110) ; 
Parr II. F. 11. Yes, to confine ourſelves to inoculation, I 
— cannot with all my attention gue/s at any thing that 

can afford any kind of excuſe in the caſe; when, 
over and above what has been ſaid, it is ſo apparent, 
that the diſeaſe, which that practice vainh aims to 
moderate, mult be, like all others, intended by the 
Great Creator for the very purpoſe we are ſpeaking 
of, the ſupport, namely, and full eſtabliſpment of virtue 
among men; and no other. For ibis circumſtance 
being added to the reſt, ſhews the device of inocu- 
lation to be a complicated act of immorality; in juri- 
ous not only to the cauſe of virtue, and deſtructive 
of every intereſt a rational creature can account va- 
luable; but as plain an inſtance, beſides, of premedi- 
taltd rebellion, as any that can be produced“. 


Dr. Kirkpatrick tells us (pref. p. 15.) that tho* God may 
ſometimes inflict this morbid viſitation; yet it ſeems highly ratia- 
nal, and by no means irreligious, to infer, that in the ordinary 
courſe of His Providence he leaves ſecondary cauſes to their neceſſary 
operation and effetts, —— and moſt probably commits intermediate 
events to the wicegerency of nature. The Doctor will excuſe me, 
if I preſume to ſay, that in his article he ſeems to expreſs him- 
ſelf ſomewhat of/carely. I underſtand not, what can be meant 
by the wicegerency of nature, but the eftabliſh'd fared actings of 
the Great God of nature, either by Himſelf, or by the inſtru- 
mentality of intelligent ſubordinate agents, dependent on Him for 
their powers, and tied down to His /aws ; and therefore to leave 
events to ſuch vicegerency, is to leave 'em to the direction and 
appointment of Heaven, which is not what the Doctor intended 
to inſinuate. I wou'd beg leave to note, b,, that when we 
ſpeak of fubordinate ſecondary cauſes, it is highly needful care- 
Fully to diſtinguiſh between material and intelligent ones, The 
former, as by their vis incr1i@ incapable of any motion, and much 
more of a#ton, are in every ſuppoſed operation and effect neceſ- 
farily a&ed upon by an intelligent cauſe, and therefore in the 
courſe of things about us either by the Great Creator Hi. aſelf, or 

by ſome other intelligence under Him : The latter, as having a 
/[elf- moving power, are not under the ſame abſolute, immediate, 
and nece//ary direction with the former, but only liable to become 
ſo, whenever the ſuperior power, whom they are for a// their 
privileges not /-ſs dependent upon, or ſubjeR to, ſhall deem it 


proper 
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8. 12. If indeed it be doubted, whether the Di- PAR II. 
vine intentions in the particular eſtabliſhment, we Ms l. 
| En 3 c 


proper to exert itſelf. What I wou'd infer is, that all events in 
this univerſe, not dependent on us, and deducible from a con- 
nexion of material cauſes and effects, are in Hridneſt of ſpeech 
the direct appointments of the Great Creator; co- or ſub-ordi- 
nate parts of the one great plan, He may very ju/tly be thought to f 
have Framed, not ſo much with a view to the prgſer vation of the 
material ſyſtem from its fir? riſe to its diſſalutian, as with the | 
nobler deſign of the prevalency and full eſtabliſhment of virtue 
and ſolid happineſs among all rational creatures. - And then, as 
to what concerns the operations of fee agents, I wou'd ſay, 
that the creating cauſe, præconſcious of the Full and ultimate deſign 
and completion of His will and gracious purpoſes, forwards or ſuf 
fers thele, where coincident with, or at lealt not contrary to the 
præordained conſtitution and chain of events; but hinders their 
taking place, where inconſiſtent with it; and that by ways 
ſuitable to the nature of free and accountable creatures. Accord- 
ingly I cannot help believing moſt frmly, that every epidemic diſ- 
eaſe (not to ſpeak of others) is a direct divine diſpenſation, and 
that no one is a Fected or injured by it at the time, but in conſe- 
quence of the immediate appointment or permiſſion of the Great 
Creator; whilſt I am as rmly convinc'd, that wherever /uch vi- 
ſitation is foreſeen, wou'd produce on certain individuals effects 
likely to thwart the grand ſcheme of Providence in ſome other of 
its appointments ; means will be zſed by the Almighty Defigner 
to prevent ſuch incidents, and effectually to /ecure thoſe perſons | 
from harm. In both reſpeAs, however, ſuch epidemic diſeaſe 
maſt ſtill be look' d upon as a means of virtue; (the avoidance of 1 
an evil leading to repentance as much as the inffiction of it;) and, | =_ 
conſequently it bears an unfavourable look, to attempt by inocu- 1 
lation in the one caſe to elude and miſapply the ſcourge deſign'd 
by a merciful Father for the amendment and well-being of his 
children ; and in the cher, not only to evidence a diſtruſt of His 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, and power; but to deprive many at the 
ſame time of an inſtance of Divine mercy, and therein of a di- 
| rect and powerful mean of their conſequent virtue and happineſs. 
| God may ſee, 7 | Pt at 


With equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall. | 
The accidental -//imations of things, (the product more of Zx- 
mour than truth) we eaſily underſtand to be of a0 account with 
the God of all perfection. Hines 6 nine, nar pure xy 
T52Pek6, But if it be intended hereby to inſinuate, that man is 
doo mean à creature to become a part of the Divine care, —_—_ | Mo 
= | egin 6 . 
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To: | 


paar II. are conſidering, be ſuch, as we repreſent them; 


Sec, II. 


they that do ſo, may perhaps for a while be ablz to 
ſuſpend the ſalutary terrors, which zheſe intimati- 


ons wou'd elſe not fail to raiſe. But they will not, 


however it may be thought, find it poſſible to ſtand” 


out long in ſuch their ſcepticiſm, or to forbear con- 


demning themſelves at the /af, if they will but re- 
flect ſeriouſly, that they muſt in the preſent caſe al- 
low, either that the ſem of variolous matter (as 

4 BILE | well 
bene to /«/þe& ſomething like Ehicureiſi at the bottom of fach 


philoſophy ; and ſomething like a d//regard to Him, who has 
told us, that ar a ſparrow falls on the ground without vur Fa- 


ther, and that we are of more value than many ſparrows. But to 


this point I have no need to ſay any thing further here, after what 
I have obſerved abowe (P. I. Sect. I. F. 31.) I chuſe to note, 
that the Doctor ſpeaking again (Anal. p. 92.) of the notion of 
diſeaſes being a ſcourge, and of the weaknr/s of divines arguing 
thence againſt inoculation, ſeems to miſrepreſent the caſe, an 

not to. confute the obje&ion very conc/ufively. I do not know of 
any body, that argues againſt the w/e of inoculation from the ſuc- 
ceſs of it, as ſuch } but as connected with an audacious invaſion of 
a Divine prerogative ; and tending to deprive thoſe, that perhaps 
moſt want it, of a /a/utary tuition 3 and where the abſurdity of 
ſuch argument lies, I ſhall be glad among others to be inform'd 
of, For, as to what the Doctor adds, that this reaſoning, if 
good, will conclude againſt the uſe of any means in any diſeaſe; 
avhich may be equally by the Divine will, and certainly is by the 


Divine permiſſion ; all this, I doubt, is mere art and evaſion. 


Every diſeaſe is not a Providential diſeaſe in the ſame ſenſe, that 
the variolous or other epiedemic diſeaſe is: Nor are ſuch diſeaſes 
brought on by ourſelves wvi/fu//y and on purpoſe. Nor are the 
means we uſe, intended to that end, but for the cure of them. 
Nor is inoculation a ſanative mean like thiſe we make uſe of un- 


der other diſeaſes, as has been largely pod if; I. Sect. 1. $: * 


21.) Nor do we in fine oppoſe the tuition of our Heavenly Inſtruc- 
tor, by having recourſe to /uch expedients ; but actually ſubmit 
to it in the very way He himſelf has preſcribed, and under the 
Juft notion and belief of the paternal and tender nature of the 
Divine corrections. So that the Doctor muſt offer ſomething 
more Concluſive than this obſervation, before his miſfaten t heolo- 


gifts can be perſuaded to believe inoculation free from cenſure on 


this account; or that it is nor by diſeaſes, among other methods, 
— condeſcends to reach us how te apply our hearts un- 
| m. i | 8 
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well as all others, this univerſe comprehends,) was Pazr II. 


effected by chance in an unintelligible jumble of undi- 
refed atoms; or that it was form'd by intelligence and 
a mind, with the ſole view of Keri idfelf with 
the miſeries and deſtruction of its creatures; or, 
laſtly, that it was introduced into the preſent ſcene of 
things, to become a judicial inſtrument in the hands 


Se. II. 


EL 


of the Almighty Creator, for the better carrying on 


the purpoſes of his moral government, and that 18, 


for the continual ſupport and final eftabliſhment of vir- 


tne among men. If we ſhou'd chuſe the firſt of theſe 
poſitions, we fk into all the ingurgitating abſurdi- 
ties of Epicureiſm; ſo much the more irrational in 
the preſent caſe, as contradicted by the determined, 
and therefore de/igned differential properties of this 
diſeaſe from thoſe below and thoſe above it. If the 
next, we either deſtroy the moſt eſſential atiributes of 
the Deity, and. by making Him a very demon, 
take away His being; or we ſhall be forc'd to re- 


cur to the old Pythagorean 1, and afterwards Mani. 1 Dies 
chean conceit of to principles, the one good, and VIII. 52. 


the other evil; which deſtroys both, and leaves us 
withont God in the world. If the laſt, we adopt, 
what the preſent conſtitution of things, glorious in 
gooaneſs, as much as wiſdom ; what the plain die- 
tates of right reaſon, ſupporting the infinite perfec- 
tion and refitnde of the Deity ; what the voice of 
Heaven, ſounding autboritatively in both pages of 
Divine revelation, the mercy of God's diſpenſations 
in the intended conuerſion and life of the ſinner ; in 
a word, what every principle, that can and ought to 
influence our nature and reaſon, tends to teach and 
9 in different ways, as an undoubted eternal 
truth. 

F. 13. Shou'd it be urged againſt this notion 
of the diſeaſe being a Providential inſtrument of vir- 
tue; that then it might be expected, it ſhou'd lie 
heavy only on ſubjects deſerving correction; and 

i P | ſhou'd 
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Part Il. ſhou'd never ſeemingly be thrown away upon others, 
* with whom it might in proceſs of time prove very 
* efficacious ; I muſt beg leave to give the following 

anſwer : To the fr/t, that tho* children ſhou'd be 
conſider'd, as abſolutely innocent (no mean conceſ. 
ſion;) yet their connexions with others, it is eaſily 
underſtood, may render ſuch fatal diſpenſations of- 
ten neceſſary, among the ret, to produce thought, 
and a better practice in the ſurvivors ; at the ſame 
time, that acts of ſuch ſeemingly undeſerved ſeve- 
rity may, as they bring on a removal from the evil 
to come (the moral, as well as the natural) prove 
in reality, like many other of the Divine diſpenſa- 
tions, thoꝰ at the time grievous, and not joyous inſtan- 
ces of tuition in more than one reſpect, as the 


Divine Author of them, full of grace and truth. To 0 
the aft I wou'd reply, that as the Almighty has a 
Himſelf projected all the various movements of the f 


grand machine, of which we make a part; and 
projected them with the ſole view of producing as f 


well the particular, as the general wiſe and good pur- q 
' poſes of his eternal will; He cannot but have fore- h 
ſeen, how far his appointments might, at particular a 


1 times, affect certain individuals, whoſe inſtrumen- 
1 talicy, tho* unknown to themſelves, He might in- 
tend to make w/e of in ſome parts of this his uni- 

verſal ſcheme z and conſequently He cannot, from 

ſuch his knowledge, but have reſolved to prevent 

ſuch perſons ſuffering by his regulation, if art 

| 1 ing of his main deſign, and moſt effefually to ſecure 
Wl! them againſt ſuch conſequences, in different ways, 
Sil according to different exigencies ; and therefore in 

Wit the preſent caſe, by ſending the diſeaſe at a junFurt 
_ which to the Divine wiſdom appears from a full 
Wl inſight into all particulars to be the moſt proper upon 
| Tt the whole, And then, as by his foreknowledge God 
Wit cannot but be fully acquainted with the hole train 
of human conduct, He muſt needs be able to diſ- 
| | cover 
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cover preciſely the virtue or viciouſneſs of every in· Pæux U. 
dividual; and conſequently, not only what degree Th * 
of moral tuition may be reſpectively needful ; but * 
how far a milder diſpenſation or a ſecurity againſt | 
the ſevereſt, may beſt anſwer the advancement of 
virtue, and diſcouragement of vice in the perſon ſo 
favour d; or in thoſe, He muſt have dealings with. 
But to return. 

F. 14. If the boaſted advantage of being able in 
the projected plan of inoculation to prepare perſons 
for the reception of the diſeaſe, has been proved in 
the cleareſt manner, not only to tend to reſt out 
of the hands of the Almighty one of the awful 
ſanctions of his laws; and from man one of the 
many reſtraints on vice; but to be beſides an expe- 
dient in itſelf abſolutely uſeleſs in caſe of a virtuous 
and regular life; can there be a ſtronger motive of- 
fer d for neglecting one's ſelf, and diſcouraging in 
others, a practice ſo idle in one reſpect, and fo burt- 
. ful in the other? No certainly. Give me the man 
| of virtue, ſhew me the man of reaſon ; and I ſhall 
be at no loſs to inftance, nor need arguments to bring 
about a willing and preſent compliance. It is only 
in thoſe, whoſe youthful paſſions cauſe youthful in- 
attention to the momentous duties of life; or whoſe 
vicious habits, ſettled by continued indulgence, have 
depraved the intellectuals, and raiſed averfions to 
goodneſs ; that the motive here urged can be inef- 
feftual., Nor in theſe neither, till they have 4% all 
ſenſe of happineſs ; or know not, in what their real 
happineſs conſiſts. The motive we preſs, is not a 
motive that peculiarly belongs to, and ſo might be 
thought to go no further than the caſe before us. It 
extends itſelf through our whole life; it relates to 
every part of it. If we chuſe not a regular and 
virtuous conduct, we do not merely deprive ourſelves 
of a main ſecurity againſt the diſeaſe we are treating 
of, but againſt every other incidental diſorder, to 
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Pare II. which we are obnoxious ; and beſides, the encreaſ 
Sect. II. of evils connected with vice and irregularity, we 


moſt certainly add to the dangers of all of them. 
And can there be any bappineſs in ſuch a ſtate? 
Can the mind know the tranſports of ſeHHapproba- 
tion; or can it enjoy an equal tranquillity; whilſt it 
is engaged in immoderate or vicious purſuits, and 
continually diſturbed with the alternate pangs of bigb 
fervour, and ſubſequent laſſitude? And can the 
body communicate pleaſing ſenſations, whilſt it is 
perpetually #terrypted in its functions, and made 
to contract habits and tendencies impairing and cor- 

rupting the very vitals of our beings ? No one, that 
can thin; no one, that can ſee „ ee. is 
capable of imagining this poſſible. And therefore 
when we are laying ſuch ſtreſs upon the obſervance 
of regularity and virtue in the preſent caſe, let it not 
be thought, we are pleading for fngularities and 
affectations; or grounding our oppoſition on a ſar- 
dy bottom. We are recommending what is not 
barely prudent and rational on a fingle, but on al 
- accounts; as it will anſwer our purpoſe nor only in 
#his, but in every incident of life: And whoever 
has at any time given himſelf the trouble to enquire, 
with a ſerious intent, into the conſtitution of his 
own make, the fabrick both of his mind and Boch; 
and has added 7hereto his obſervations on the vi/ible 
tendencies of things about him; will not deny, that, 
as theſe ſeveral particulars proclaim from pole 10 
pole, in harmony divine, the infinite wiſdom, and 
eternal rectitude of the Great Author of them; ſo 
do they Hold out to mankind one univerſal conſiſ- 
tent lau of righteouſneſs, expreſſed in characters ſ 
clear and affecting, that all that will, may read as 
they run. It is then nature; univerſal nature; on 
which we build our opinion. It is that, and the 
undoubted happineſs of the human race, that plead 
for the admiſſion of it. And tho' one might think, 
| N ” canſiders- 


—_ @ >. 0 1 Pear. 
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| ſublſting between mens ſafety and a regular con- 


td 

conſiderations of this ſort, had intrin/ ckevidence and rar It. 
eight too much, to be in any manner affected by mw II. 
circumſtantials in the delivery of them; yet, leſt * 
this ſhou'd prove the caſe, and the doctrine recom. = 
mended ſhou'd fink in its value, as coming from one 
of my profeſſion ; it is prudent, and may be of ſer- 
vice to note, that from Hippocrates down to our 
days, the greateſt and beſt of that order, tho' to the 
certain injury of their — intereſts, have, with 
one conſent and much earneſtneſs inculcated the ſame 
moral on all occaſions; as the learned reader may 
convince himſelf by turning to the works of the la- 
borious Hoffman, I ſhall only ſay, with the learned 
and judicious Dr. Swan *, that #bough 70 give leſſons * Not. oa 
of ſelf-denial and temperance to the ſons of riot and wy _ 
debauchery, ſeems to be like preaching to the wind; PEE 
yet ſome, perhaps, may be induced, by what is offer'd 
here, to reflect in time; and ſo refleting, to reſolve to 
ſacrifice their falſe and deſtructive pleaſures to their 
health. And if a few, or even but one of my fellow- 
creatures ſhou'd by my means be perſuaded to quit the © 
high road to infirmities, diſeaſes, pain, and death, and 
enter upon a-courſe of ſobriety, temperance, and virtue, 
the grand preſervative and reſtorative of health, that 
moſt valuable bleſſing of life; I ſhall think my pains 
not ill beſkow?d ; and ſhall be ſure to have him or 
them not barely ſenſible of the abſolute wſele/neſs of 
inoculation in their caſe, but of the inconceivable 
folly of riſquing all theirpreſent comforts and enjoy- 
ments, together with the favour of their beſt Bene- 
factor and tremendous Judge, only to have a chance 
of acquiring what their feady virtue is moſt certain- 
ly capable, under the Divine Bleſſing, to beſtow 
upon them, without ſuch accumulated contradiction 
to reaſon and duty. 

F. 15. That, notwithſtanding all this weig bt of 
evidence to the contrary, the inſeparable connexion 


duct 
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Parr II duct may with many, tho* prepoſterouſy, prove an 


$. 16. 


*P. 14. 


Vp. 23. 


2p. 15. 


argument in favour, rather than againſt inoculation, 


I make no manner of doubt of, conſidering the li- 


centiouſneſs of our days. But that this can be the 


caſe with men of probity and virtue, is contradic- 
tious to reaſon to ſuppoſe. With ſuch therefore, 
(who are direly the perſons I write for) bis inti- 
mation will be certain to have the effect expected 
from it; though perhaps not fully yet, unleſs a 
THIRD advantage, which we fail not to hear 
ſpoke of in very pathetick terms by all that think 


well of the practice; and is particularly urged by 


the Letter- writer, as a ſingular benefit ; be proved 


to contain z9thing capable of with-bolding aſſent, 


or invalidating the inference. 
§. 16. The advantage pleaded, is, as I fate i it in 
my Sermon®*, that inoculation furniſhes à cure for 


- thoſe fears, perſons are apt to lie under, till they have 


gone through the trial; and which, according to my 
opponent ©, render the lives of many unquiet and un- 


happy. Well explain'd. For *tis juſt becauſe of 


this circumſtance, and that other of men being ur— 
ged hereby to unjuſtifiable expedients of relief, that 


| - * theſe fears. I have 10 diſpute with then, 


nor their grounds, ſo long as their efficacy is bounded, 
I condemn not the parent's concern for his childrens 
welfare, nor the childrens or wife's return of con- 
cern for the preſervation of their common and beſt 
Patron. I enter into all the zenderneſs of their caſe, 
and am ſo far from diſſenting, that where like indica- 


cations of affefion were not obſervable, I ſhou'd 


think it my duty to excite them, by every argument 
I was maſter of, as well to render the heart rruly 
human, as to furniſh out a .-powerful motive for cir- 
cumſpection and care. But when the parent or his 
family, (to keep to my opponent's inſtance, which 
is certainly as affecting as any,) when they are in- 


duſtrious to fwell every circumſtance of danger — 
you 


Cup), 
youd meaſure ; when they keep up their apprehen- Part Tt: 
Took and encreaſe them, by continued and growing ' Setz. . £ 
repreſentations 3 and when they ſuffer the paſſion to 5 
influence their practice, and render it contradictious 
to the rules of reaſon and religion; it is then I join 
with moraliſts, both ſacred and profane, both an- 
cient and modern, in paſſing cenſure upon their do- 
ings, as immoderate, unreaſonable, mere humour, 

There are Means Provided to prevent theſe effects. 

Fuyns voc dong Eo 1aTpos N. 

Sunt verba & voces—Sunt certa piacula. | 
Perſons under theſe circumſtances ſhou'd conſider, 
that the diſeaſe they dread, may perhaps never draw 
near their dwellings ; or that, if it ſhou'd, it may 
not prove mortal. That it is got through by many, 
under the very worſt circumſtances. That the dan- 
gers of it are leſſen'd by ſobriety, and a life of vir- 
tue. That inoculation can do noibing, but add to 
the natural evils of the diſeaſe. That it is the 


moſt unaccountable partiality to fear dangers on one 
: fide, and to overlook the /ame dangers, and greater 
5 on the other. That it is the higheſt abſurdity to 
. riſque life, and yet to fear the /oſs of it. That if 
? the uneaſineſs be on account of relatives, it can never 
[ be juſt to endeavour to remove, by running the 
8 chance of encreaſing it; or, if on account of /eff, it 
- muſt be equally unreaſonable to purchaſe the defired 
t advantage at the hazard of life, and the undoubted 
, entail of guilt, be the iſſue what it will. In fine, 
1 that it is prudence and true religion, after due care 
d on our ſide, to rely on the Great Governor of the 


it world for a wiſe and Juſt diſpoſal of all events, 
y Ta ds xev Ai Tavia pence. By theſe and ſuch Hike 


7 reflexions (among which, thoſe that reſpect the well- 
18 being of the ſoul, ſhou'd not be forgot) may all, 
h that will hearken to them, greatly leſſen their ap- 
15 prehenſions, and in time overcome them. When 


„they do ſo, they aft, as what they are ; rational 
1d | crea- 


Sea. II. 
$. 17. | 


| Is a parallel, which awou'd not have occurr 
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Parr Il. creatutes ; creatures, whoſe reaſon was intended to 


govern their paſſions : When not, they muſt be ac- 
counted paſſionate, not rational; mere machines; 
not acting, but aZed upon; and their conduct of 
courſe irrational in this reſpect, and carnal, worldhy, 
irreligious upon the whole. ” 
F. 17. Thus I reaſon, and thus I plainly, though 
more conciſely taught in my Sermon; not to con. 
demm perſons for their natural, fear; that is, for 
having „igbt and ſenſe to ſee and feet dangers ; but 
for their immoderate apprehenſions only; things nt 
of nature's, but of their own raiſing. And to en 
force my obſervations, I thought it adviſeable to 
produce under this article an inſtance, whereby to 
prove not only the groſs abſurdities, into which our 
fears will go near to betray us, if we are not care- 
ful to keep them under our management; but withal 
to evince, that in caſe the fears entertain'd on the 
ſcore of the Small-pox, are allow'd to afford a ff 
ground for ſeeking to remove them by inoculation, 
then lite fears, and like cauſes of fears obtaining, 
with reſpect to the dangers, the bony part of out 
frame is expoſed to, it muſt by parity of reaſon be 
granted to be right, that we ſhou'd ſubmir to have 
our bodies maſhed and mangled, in order to obtain 7. 
lief under our apprebenſions, and ſo to render our 
lives both quiet and bapfy. 5 


$. 18, 


>» } have reaſon to imagine the compariſon here offer'd to be 


of ſome importance; fince, befides the high-wrought compli- 
wents of my good friend the Letter-writer, it has procured me 


ſome further civilities from Dr. Kirkpatrick, who, without un- 
dertaking to ſhew the futility and impertinence of the thought, 
as he had promis'd, very politely tells me (pref. p. 18.) that it 

Jo every body. —That 


It is A pretty, ingeniaus conceit ; ſufficient to gauge the depth of tht 

| Fountain it ſprung from. Such, gentle reader, is the method of 
2 ; ſuch the legicł of my antagoniſts. Good Gentlemen, 
they are reviled, but revile not; (pref. p. 15.) They are all 
meehntli; 


I 
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{ becauſe of its intrinſic weakneſs, no doubt ) 
wrought ſo violent an emotion in the very paci- 
fck ſyſtem. of the Letter-writer's fabrick, that 


after an eructation of black corroſive bile * more ! See Let. 
copious than before, we may obſerve him to have P 32. 


been 


neetacſi; (pref. p. 16.) all long - ſufferance. Not dove nor lamb 


more harmleſs than they. Madtlata weniet lenior hoſtia, The 
truth is; this fimilitude, and ſome others, I have occafionally 


| mentioned, repreſent inoculation in its true colours; and this it 


is that nettles. The practice is, in theſe gentlemens eyes, ſa 
precious a jewel, that they cannot bear ary attempt to diſcover 
its favs, What I muſt therefore beg of my reader, is, that he 
wou'd carefully attend to, and critically examine the ſeveral com- 
pariſons he ſhall meet with in his way; ſure, that they are ju/? 
and proper; and moſt ſo, where exp with virulence. In the 


| preſent caſe, I defy the cunningeſt of my opponents to ſhew the 


want of paralleliſin in any of the circumſtances recited. For, as 
to the ſecurity againſt ſuffering by a acture, after the induced 
callofity of — 1 (which is the only particular, in which the 
fimilitude might not ſeem to tally with inoculation, preventive as 
it is thought of re- infection.) This ſeeming difference the reader 
will eaſily allow to be of too little weight to have any effect on 
minds, ſuppoſed to be under the refleſs and impelling influence 
of intenſe fears ; beſides which, it is apparent too, that even 
our inoculators, notwithſtanding their fond claims, cannot, if 
they act fairly, riſe higher, than to juſt ſuch a probability in their 
promiſes of no re. infection; ſeeing they are not only not ſure, 
that the infection will zake at all, but uncertain in the higheſt de- 
gree what ſort of pock it will produce; whether that, which is 
proof againſt a repetition, or not, —But enough, I think, has been 
ſaid, to enable my reader to judge of this matter. — I ſhall 
only add my humble requeſt to the Doctor, that before he really 
ſteps forth to gauge the depth of my underflanding, and of the little 
furniture (the curta ſuppellex) laid up there for uſe, he would 
take the pains to provide himſelf, at Euclid's or Locke's ware- 
houſe, with a meaſure, more agreeable to the flandard, than what 
he has hitherto made uſe of ; and when thus properly ſupplied, 
he ſhall do me the honour to operate upon me, and to communi- 
cate 4 xu. ir A whatever he ſhall hade fairly collected, 
I beg, he wou' d be ſo good, particularly to point out the contra- 
dictions and coarſe dialect of the Sermon, (pref. p. 18.) that I 
may have an opportunity of amending them ; not doubting, but 
the Doctor is too honeſt a man, to throw out uch reflexions 
Without evidence, | 


4 18. This comparative argument, it ſeems, Pazr Il; 


4 
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Pazr II. been aZually thrown into a fit of convulſive laughter; 


Sect. IE 
g. 19. 


| Tantæne animis cceleſtibus ire ! * 
But zheſe effects are conſtant in perſons, that write 
not for, but againſt the truth. We muſt therefore 
take beſe incidents, as nothing ſtrange, and deſerv- 
ing from us no other remark here, than that, if m 
reader ſhou'd find the gentleman to talk a little be- 
fide himſelf, I hope, he will not be ſurpris'd at it, 
nor averſe-to make all the allowances which my op- 
ponent's pilbiable caſe may be thought to deſerve, 

§. 19. In truth, unleſs 1 conſider the anfortunate 
gentleman as at the time ſomewhat diſorder'd by 
his paſſion — Ira furor brevis eff — I cannot con- 
ceive, how one of his profeſſion cou'd be betray'd 
into fo groſs a blunder, to ſpeak of the ſtamina of a 
diſeaſe. He cou'd not but know, that the word fta- 
mina is never uſed either by ancient or modern Wri- 
ters, but to denote the firft orignal filaments, out of 
which by appeſition, a continued and more ſolid ſub- 
ſtance ariſes ; or among which a like ſolid ſubſtance 
is introduced, to make by ſuch interweaving an uni- 
ted whole, or tem, more conſiderable than before, 
This is the proper and conſtant uſe of the word, as 
well in its ſtrict as metaphoric ſenſe. And therefore 
to talk of the ſtamina of a diſeaſe, of the gout, for 
inſtance, or of the Small-pox, to which my oppo- 
nent applies it, deſiring me to prove the /ame to 
exiſt in a broken bone : This cou'd proceed from 
nothing, but the gentleman's indiſtindineſs or want of 
thought, through height of paſſion. When we 
have occaſion to treat of diſeaſes ariſing from the in- 
bred or appointed tendency of certain known ſyſtems 
of matter, we call that matter the ſeed of the diſ- 


| eaſe; but when the diſeaſe is nothing more, than a 


certain induc'd modification of matter, and has not 
a proper, paſitive, conſtitutional, material cauſe, to 
which we may aſcribe it, we then look for ſome 


diſpoition or tendency, to which we may. The _ 
0 


Cans); 


of the Gout, the ſeed of the Small-pox, are m_ It, 


expreſſions as common, as they are well underſtood ; 
but whoever ſhou'd ſay the ſeeds or ſtamina of a 
broken bone, wou'd ſhew, that the ſeeds of his know- 
ledge were extremely ſcanty, and the ſtamina of his 
brain ominouſly weak. 

$. 20. Not leſs unintelligible muſt it ſeem but 
upon the ſuppoſition here made ; that the gentleman 


ſhou'd ſeriouſly undertake to prove, it cou'd be in P. 23: 


any caſe, or under any given circumſtances, reaſon- 
able to have our bodies maim'd and mangled by art 
to remove the fears of being injured by nature. 
One wou'd have imagin'd, that had he been at li- 
terty to conſider the matter with the leaſt degree of 
attention, he cou'd not but have obſerved, that as 
the operation cou'd not anſwer the purpoſe of the 
fearful, if it was confined to ſome, and not extended 
to every bone in the body, it muſt therefore neceſſa- 


rily induce a total diſſe/ution of our frame; an im- 


minent hazard, if not an impoſſibility, of its ever 
re- uniting in due conſiſtency; an irremediable imbe- 
cillity and defect through the whole of it; a ſenſible 
perturbation in all the animal functions; a long 
continuance and oppreſſive load of various diſeaſes ; 
not to ſay any thing of the exquiſite pains and tor- 
tures it cou'd not but occaſion at the time, and for 
ever after. And how, (ſuppoſing it poſſible for any 
one to bear up under this weight of painful outchery, 
without 4% of life) that life cou'd be in any point 
of view expected to admit of our going manfully and 
chearfully through the offices and pleaſures of it, as my 
opponent ſeems to think it might; is, what I dare 
lay, is ſo glaringly contradictious; and on that account 
lo much beyond the comprehenſion of any one to 
underſtand, that it cannot fail to be rank'd among 
one of the grofſe z/t abſurdities. 

F. 21. However, as the gentleman cho/e, for the 
lake of his beloved inoculation, to adopt this mon-. 


22 frous 


5. po 21. 
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Parr II. frrous conceit, rather than acknowledge, that irra. 


tional fears afford no good plea for any practice; we 


9. 22: 23. have nothing further to do here, than to fix the 


abſurdity of this moit unſocial quackery the tighter 
upon him, by proving, according to his own plan 
and preſcription, that the reguiſites upon which he 
founds this noble ſcheme of univerſal madneſs, ei- 
ther actually exiſt in nature, or may with the higheſt 
probability be thought to do fo. 

$. 22. 1 will not be ſo devoid of thought, to ad. 
vance, that the lamina of a broken limb are inbred in 
our conſtitutions, but without fear of refutation, 
will maintain, that our ones have in their make and 
texture a native, conſtitutional, coral diſpoſition and 
apineſs to be broken; which, if it is not already clear 
enough from fa#, from the many affecting inſtances 
of Gatter d limbs, we daily meet with; appears 
however beyond all contradiction from the many 
pores and cavities our bones gontain, and muſt con- 
rain, in conformity to the globular figrue of the fr 
principles of all ſolids. 6 

$. 23. Here then is one of the gentleman's poſtu- 
lata demonſtrated actually to exiſt in nature; and 
why the other ſhou'd not be thought attended with 
equal evidence; that is, with the higheſt degree of 
probability the caſe will admit of ; | cannot, with all 
my attention diſcover, For, if we take not a con- 
tracted, marrow view of mankind, but an enlarged 
one; if we conſider, that there are but a very in/io- 
niſicant part of the human race, who by their Hu- 
ence, or liberal profeſſions, or otherwiſe, are exempt- 
ed from purſuing /aborious, and on that account 
perilous employments z that there are a far greater 
number of men, that are actually engaged as well 
by ſea, as by land, in buſineſſes, in which the mis- 
fortune of a broken limb is hardly avoidable, and 
notoriouſly common; and that there is no one /ingle 


perſon in active life, of whom it can be ſaid, that 
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he is not every moment, from cbilabood to old-age, Pa ur H. 


in danger of ſuffering in this way, either through 
his own inadvertency or preſumption, or through 


the careleſſneſs or violence of others, or through 


the natural or ſuperinduted tendencies of things that 
are within or without him; I muſt ſubmit it to my 
reader's judgment to determine, whether theſe con- 


fiderations, added to every one's private experience, 


do not warrant us to infer, that it is next to a mira- 
cle, if any perſon entirely eſcapes the diſaſter we are 
ſpeaking of; and conſequently, that there can be, 
upon the whole, but few, very few of the human 
race, that go out of life, without falling into it. Nay, 
we may venture to affirm, that the number of in- 
ſtances in this kind may well be thought to bear #0 


manner of proportion to that of perſons, who never 


have the Small-pox : Not only, as this latter malady 
is well known to be /e/s common in ſome countries, 
than others ; but as it is notorious Bides, that the 


_ cauſe which brings it on is but ne; not preſent in 
many places ſometimes for years; not perhaps capa- 


ble of affecting ſome, for want of an innate fuel; 
and not unavoidable by timely precaution ; Shen 
the cauſes occaſioning a broken bone are numberleſs ; 
following us cloſe in every place, and at all times; 
injuring without exception or diſtinction; acting ſe- 
cretly, and without our knowledge in many caſes; 
and in many more in ſuch manner, that it is not in 
our power to guard againſt them. 

$. 24. If, after this, my reader will be pleas'd, 
with regard to my opponent's bird requiſite, to re- 


collect, that the callus, which nature kindly ſupplies 


to unite the disjointed parts of a bone, is ſo cloſe, fo 


ſolid, ſo hard, and impenetrable in itſelf, as ſcarce ever 


co be obſerved to give way on any freſh impreſſion, 
unleſs it has not been well-form*d at ft, or is but 
of ſhort ſtanding ; he will hardly want to be told, 


that in caſe @/ the bones in our body were once, by 


the 
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aſſuring us in sxpreſs terms, hat there were ſome of 
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Pazr II. the operation my opponent recommends, changed 


from their porous brittle nature, into one continued 
callous ſubſtance, there wou'd ariſe the higheſt impro. 
bability of our ever ſuffering by a fracture in the or. 
dinary courſe of things ; or at leaſt, that the hazard 
of it wou'd be a million to one leſs than it is nom, 
or can be in any other given caſe; which, in the 
eſtimation of proper judges; and much more in the 
opinion of perſons inſtigated by the immoderateneſs of 
their fears to lay hold of any method, that ſeems 
likely to allay them; cou'd not but make the dan- 
ger vaniſh into nothing. I muſt add, that there is 
great reaſon to queſtion, whether the ſecurity againſt 
a repetition ſo much relied on in the inoculated Small- 
pox*f, can be carried to ſo high a degree of proba- 


'bility, as in the caſe before us. For, as it is certain, 


from repeated experience and obſervation, that the 
nature of the diſeaſe does not depend at all upon 
the nature of the variolous particles inſerted or in- 
ſpirea, but chiefly upon the quantity and quality of the 
inſlammable matter contained within us; it muſt be 
granted, that if there be ot enough of this /urking 
evil thrown off by fermentation, (as may be ſuſpec- 
led is the cafe where inoculation is attended with 
mildeſt ſymptoms) then is there reaſon to fear, leſt 
ſome time or other what is left behind, may again be 
ſet on work, and produce the diſeaſe, we thought 


_ ourſelves ſure of never more ſuffering by. It is 


moreover obſervable, that every kind of appearance 
in inoculation, is not the true and genuine Small- 
pox; and that therefore the operation affords no ab- 
ſolute ſecurity againſt the dreaded diſorder, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome kind of eruptions, fondly believed at 
the time, or confidently aſſerted to be of that ſort ; 
which is greazly illuſtrated by a caſe Dr. Mead men- 
tionss of a boy, upon whom, about three years 
after inoculation, the diſeaſe broke out; the Doctor 


the 
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the family, who affirm'd, that no Small. pon (no true Pant II. 
one, I ſuppoſe) appear d upon inoculation ; that the Sect. II. 
parents deceived themſelves 1, and that the byſtanders did 
not care to take away from ibem this pleaſing miſtake. It 
is ſtill further remarkable, that the very learned 
Boerbaave poſitively affirms“, that ſcarce one of a See Dre 
thouſand; who have had the Small-pox, ever catch it oy on 
8 ; ydenh. 
a ſecond time, unleſs it be of a different kind. If a p. roi. 
perſon has had the diſtinét fort (which is by ſome at- 
firm'd to be peculiar to inoculation) he may yet have 
the confluent one; but if he has had this laſt, he will 
never be ſeized with this diſeaſe again. In fine, if we 
conſult experience (upon which the learned Boerhaave 
founded his opinion, no doubt) we ſhall meet with 
inſtances that can do no Jeſs than raiſe very juſt ſuſ- 
picions,. that were we permitted to know the whole 
truth, we ſhou'd not want proofs to evince the actual 
re· infection of inoculated perſons, The caſe of the _ 
man inoculated in St. Thomas's Hoſpital, and. by 
that means re. infected, as noted above!, moſt di- P. I. Sect. 
reftly tends to ſhew the danger we are expoſed to l: Þ 23. 
from the remains of innate fuel“: The death of the 
queen of Denmark by an ifectious eruption, and 
the Small-pox in particular, as has been pudlickly af- 
firmed, and never ſolidly diſproved, that I know 
of; this, were it rue, wou'd carry the matter a 
great deal further: And the following inflance re- 
lated by Dr. Wagſtaffe, in his letter to Dr. Freindk, & p. 41. 
muſt go near in ane way or other to ſtifle peoples — el 
Se rend Sed Ill. 
* I cannot help expreſſing my fur priſe here, that Dr. Kirkpa- F. 11. 
trick (Anal. p. 119.) ſhou'd mention the caſe of Richard Evans, 
inoculated in Newgate, anſuccęſifully, the year after having had 
the diſtemper naturaliy, and ſhou'd not ſay one word of the man 
in $7. Thomas's Hoſpital, on whom inoculation had its ect, 
notwithſtanding his former infection in the natural way. Were 
T1 ma/evelently inclined and diſpoſed to retaliate injuries, might [ 
not, on account of this material omiſſion, and another men- 
| tioned Selz, (P. II. Set. III. F. 21.) be very ere on the 


Doctor? But I deref? ſuch practices, and chuſe to aſcribe his in- 
eident to ab/ence of mind, rather than d:/gn. | 


s - on 


rene M. font opinions in the caſe. I girl of twelve years 
Set. II. d, (ſays the Doctor) the da 


ugbter of Mr. Degrave, 
@ ſurgeon in London, was inoculated, with ſome others, 
and bad ſeveral eruptions like a-raſh attended with fre- 
quent fiuſhings, which the inoculator call d the Small- 
pon; and aſſured the parents, ſhe was ſecured from 
ever baving it again. — However, ſhe lingred on for the 
ſpace of three months in an ill ftate of health ; ſome- 


times breaking out into boils and pimples ; and about 


the 10th of May laſt (An. 1722.) catching cold, ſhe 
was ſeized with a pain in her head and back, and fell 
into the ſymptoms preceding the natural Small-pox. On 
the third day they appear d, and ber ſymptoms vaniſh- 
ing, and the puſtules being kindly and diftinf?, accord. 
ing to the regular advances of this diſeaſe, they cam 
10 a full maturation the ſeventh day after the eruption, 


We both (Dr. Freind and himſelf) ſaw her on that 


very day, and were entirely ſatisfied, by the nature and 


courſe of the' diſtemper, and the appearance of the 


Puſtules, that it was a true, diſtin? Small- pov. And 
to me, I confeſs, one example of this kind deſtroys the 
certainty of inoculation s preventing the Small-pox, as 
much as a thouſand*, _ — 


$. 25. 


* Tho? Dr. Kirkpatrick (Anal. p. 29, 119.) ſeems to yield 
to the opinion, that perſons zever have the Small-pox a ſecond 
time; yet (p. 33.) he allows the po#b:/ity of it; and tells us, 
that the chi circumſtance, which inclines him to ſuppoſe this, 
is the ſecond eruption, he has more than once ſeen in the Small- 
Pox, about the ferm of the ſecondary fever. He mentions, that 
Dr. Mead gives a variolous caſe, with a third puſtulary eruption, 
the diſeaſe not being compleatiy terminated before the. 30th day. 
I muſt note, that when Dr. Kirkpatrick undertakes in the /eque! 
of his performance (p. 101.) to prove, that inoculation produces 
the genuine Small-pox, he ſays no where, that it a/ways does ſo; 
which ſufficiently confirms what we ſay here concerning the dit- 
ferent Lind, of eruptions obſervable in the artificial, as well as 
the natural infection, and the conſequent hazard under ſuch cir- 
eumſtances of being re- infected. If the reader will, after this, 
take the pains of inſpectipg the vo Tables (P. II. Se. II. f. 

34˙ 
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$. 25. Whatever my reader may determine with Pant II. 
$. 25 


reſpect to the comparative part of this argumenta- 
tion; the poſitive, I am certain, is has out as 
evidently as the caſe will admit of. It is clear, that 
by the tranſmutation of all our bones from their brit- 
tle ſtate into hard callous ſubſtances, we ſhou'd ac- 
quire ample ſecurity againſt ſuffering by a fracture in 
the ordinary courſe of things. It is [ikews/e plain, 
that there can be but few, very few of the human 
race, conſider'd at large, who can be ſuppoſed to go 
out of life without falling into that diſaſter. And it 
is above all others ungueſtionable, that our bones carry 
in their make and conſtitution an iabred aptneſs and 
tendency to be broken. Since therefore the Letter- 


writer will have 1t-/o', we may infer, not only that l p, 330 


it is the duty of every tender parent to permit the bones 
of his child to be divided by the moſt eaſy means human 
| art or compaſſion can invent; but with equal reaſon, 
that it is incumbent on every perſon, who regards 
his ſafety, and won d be enabled without dread to go 
nanfully and chearfully thro the duties and pleaſures of 
life, at once to reſolve to undergo the ſame ſalutary 
operation. The conſequence of which wou'd be, 
was the practice univerſally complied with, that the 
| whole world wou'd ſoon become in reality, what 
Milton repreſents it poetically to be, a place 


= - - - - - ſad, noiſome, dark; 

A Lazar-houſe — , wherein were laid 

Numbers of all diſeas'd ; — — — — 

Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans; deſpair 
'R Re 


34. not.) he will find here an article of perſons, that had an in: 
perfect Small-pox ; which cannot but greatly ſtrengthen the ob- 
ſervations made here. I only add to the in/tances mention'd un- 
der this head, as giving room to ſuſpect the poſibility of a re-in- 
fection; that I was lately aſured by a perſon of credit, that the 
late Lord Percival had a ſon rave Ay who died afterwards of 
the natural Small-pox, | TEE 
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F. 26, 27, 


28. 2 


p. 24 fition only, I ſpoke of in my Sermon“, is a matter, 


p- 25. 
See be 
low, Sect. 


III. 5. 9. 


glaring proofs the Letter-writer has furniſh'd us df 


our apprehenſions, appears in ev*ry light more 40. 
rallel, as well in its circumſtauces, as motives and 


device to riſe into fame, or fall into contempt, 2 
circumſtances ſhall happen to incline either way, let 


(130) 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch: 
And over them triumphant death his dart wh 
Shook, but delay'd to ſtrike, though oft invok d he 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. ©” 


Sight ſo deform, what heart of rock cou'd 'ong ale 
Dry- ey d behold? _ 


§. 26. Whether by theſe obſervations my reader i 
will be led to think with me, that we have rea! 
met with the Bold ſchemer, whom, tho' upon app. 


I ſhou'd deem it folly to enquzre into, after th 
his diſpaſitions in the inſtance laſt conſider'd, It vil 
be of greater ſervice to obſerve, that if my oppo- 


nent's /cheme of having all our bones broke to leſſen 


furd than any yet produced on a. ſtage; then muſt 
inoculation, to which it has been proved exalA pu 


end, be accounted equally claſhing with good ſenſe. 
§. 27. But to leave our projector and his favourite 


us proceed to examine, whether the FOURTH MR "Z 
advantage, thought to recommend the practice of Wh " 
inoculation ; that, namely, of its being ſure 10 45 le 
cure the mildeſs ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, is wel cl 


grounded, or nothing better than mere pretence. ec 
$. 28. If the reader looks into my Sermon, he “ 

will find me“ arguing againſt this conceit, both from 

the nature of the thing zt/elf, and from fa?. 1 Ml * 

thought, that the avowed and manifold uncertain . 

attending every ſymptom of the diſeaſe, as well in We 1 


the artificial as the natural way, was a direct reaſon Wt ” 


for being proportionably uncertain and diffident in . 
our expeltations concerning the iſſue of it: And Ii © 
| * when IM © 


. 
he profeſſion had declared, that no fever is attended 


with more uncertain ſigns, on which to ground a ſure 
prognoſtick, than this? ; that all the ſymptoms obſer- 


artificial, as well in kind as degree; and that there 


mt virulence of the diſeaſe, or whoſe lives had 
either been confeſſedly brought into imminent hazard 
by means of this operation, or abſolutely ſacrificed 
to it; I imagined it zmpeſſible for any one, tho* but 
of common ſenſe, after ſuch united evidence, ſtill to 
entertain a favourable opinion of inoculation in his 
reſpect, or to ſuffer himſelf to be fool d out of his 
reaſon, by ſanguine promiſes, and il. grounded aſ- 
ſertions. „ 

$. 29. However, it ſeems, theſe obſervations had 


offer any thing in oppoſition to them, or even ſo 
much as to conſider them. On the contrary, with 
a diſdain in itjelf unwarrantable ; unworthy of a diſ- 
putant, acquainted with the forms of debate, he 
trumps up a dainty catalogue of advantages and Be- 


when I conſider'd, that men of the bjgbeft credit in 15 2 
2 . 
F. 29, 30. 


p Doctor 


vable in the natural diſorder, appear'd /ikewiſe in the Mead, p. 


41. 
| 8 : ; | | ; q See a- 
were not inſtances wanting in every place of inocu- bove, P. I. 


lated perſons, whoſe faces bore the marks of the ut. Sect I. 5. 


25. and 
Sect. Ht. 
F. 10. 


not weight enough to induce the Letter-writer* to P. 16. 


nefits, many of them well known to be queſtionable, 


many more abſolutely diſproved, and the reſt in 10 
ſenſe peculiar to inoculation ; and having /o done, 
charges every one, that will not admit his diFatorial 
edicts, with blind ignorance, avow'd ſuperſtition, un- 
juſtifiable prejudice, and unmanly obſtinacy. 

F. 30. Such kind of arguing 1 know. not how 
butter to anſwer, than by preſenting my reader with 


a counter ſcheme of real:ties, and ſaying, that if p. 27,94 
| ihe quality of the infection cannot be determined by 


any thing inoculation can do, it being evident from 
experience, and own'd by Dr. Mead*, and others*, 
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t Royal 


Tran. abr, 
vol. VIII. 


p- 611. 


directly contrary to the Letter- writer, that a fa- and Dr. 


Renee . et: Kirkpatr. 
| 79 mall pox by communication often pro- p. 34, fi. 


p. 9. 
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F. 31. 
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(6132) 
duces a bad ſort, and contrarywiſe: If it has been 
proved befides”, that the manner of its receing 
by inſertion can alter none of the qualities either of 


the infectious particles that are nferted, or of the 
inflammable matter contain'd within us: If the dj. 
charge from the inciſions is by much abler perſons 


than my opponent, declared to be in/ignificant, often 


p. I. 
Sect. I. f. 


23+ 


FFP. II. 


Sect. I. F. 


3. and 
Sect. II. 
F. 8. 

2 L. eit. 
and Sect. 
II. §. 7. 


hurtful, always dangerous*: If it is evident, that the 
original conſtitution cannot be amended in its rant 
or tendency by any of the preventive methods uſed. 
in inoculation, but is manifeſtly endanger*d by the 
injelted poiſon? : If it has been evinc'd, that the 
accidental indiſpoſitions, to which we are fubjefed, 
are more ſurely and better prevented or removed in 
caſe of a life of virtue and univerſal reaſon =, than 
by any occaſional and temporary expedient, where 
that is wanting : If it has been ſhewn, that a ſuits: 
ble air and well-adapted temperature of ſeaſon, cannot 
by the moſt experienced philoſopher be gueſs'd at 
with any degree of 'certazniy ; nor their ſudden and 
very affecting changes, eſpecially in this climate, fore. 


=P. IT. /cen, or always guarded againſt*: In fine, if every 


Sect. I. $. 
4. 


day's experience furniſhes us with inflances, in the 
natural way, as well of grown perſons, as of cbil. 
dren, (eſpecially, where remarkable for regularity,) 
in whom the diſeaſe is, as it may always be hoped to 
be, attended with à very /mall number of puſtules, and 
thoſe of the mildeſt fort ; with not the leaſt affection 
either of the Brain or lungs; and with an abſolute 


freedom from, or very ſmall degree of the ſecondary 
fever: Then does this mighty he i of boaſted ad- 


vantages and benefits dwindle into nothing ; and ino- 
culation appears in zo ſenſe poſſeſſed of any peculi. 
arity in theſe reſpects above the natural Small-pox. 
'$. 31. If I ſhou'd be ſuſpected, in the Jaller 
branch of this recital, to have aſſerted more than ! 
am able to prove, I muſt, in juſtification of myſelf, 


appeal to the two following inſtances z which, * 
Pf | of 


PFY 1 n 1 * 
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of numberleſs others, (which every place affords, and Parr II. 
this city in particular at this very writing,) I chuſe Sect. II. 
to urge, as having fallen more dire#ly under my 

own obſervation, The firſt is that of my daughter, 

a child at the time not full ſix years old, who, Be- 

fides her not having above forty puſtules in all, nor 

more than one in her face, and one of a very large 
maſterly ſize on the Body, was ſo abſolutely free from 

every alarming ſymptom of the diſeaſe, that ſhe was 

not confin'd to her bed above half a day during 

her whole illneſs, and this more out of caution than 
neceſſity. The other is that of a late worthy cler- 

gyman in bis city, who, tho* he had never ſcrupled 

to attend the Ack under this diſorder, and never 

once fled from it all the ſeveral times it infeſted his 

ſchool; was, at laſt, at the age of /ixty and better, 
attacked with it, but ſo ſlightly, that he had but 


SS mp — ww 


It | ments, 


t one very large puſtule on his thumb, which, (juſt as 1 
˖ it happen'd ſome years afterwards to a young gen- TY 
; tleman that boarded in the houſe) neither gave him = 
- any extraordinary uneaſineſs, nor hinder'd him in 1 
| the leaſt from purſuing the ſeveral functions of his 1 
: calling. What ought zot to be overlook'd in his —_ 
A account, is, that with regard to the gentleman /af = 
) mention'd, I can with the fulleſt aſſurance, and from bl 
0 my own knowledge, bear the ampleſt teſtimony to 1 
d the exemplary virtue, and ſtrictęſt regularity of his 1 
n whole conduct; and with regard to my daughter, 1 
e that for the firſt ve years of her life ſhe never taſted ' 
y any meats, nor drank any kind of fermented liquor; 1 
„nor then nor ſince was ever allow'd to exceed her 0 
- tated early hours of reſt and riſing. All which I 1 
mention, that perſons may ſee, how much they 9 

have it in their power to leſſen the malignity of the Fl 
r diſeaſe; ſince I make no doubt, but the caution L 
I WW 20d regularity conſpicuous in both inſtances, were, | 
it, under the blefling of Heaven, the happy inſtru- | 


Sect. 
$. 32, 33 


v p. 31. 


p. 25» 


(134) 


Paar I. ments, that render*d the diſtemper i in Both caſes fo 
II. extremely harmleſs*. 


§. 32. Accordingly, when my ' opponent pre- 
ſumes up and down his performance more than once 
to repreſent inoculation as the mildeſt method of in- 
fection; and among other bold aſſertions ſcruples 
not to declare roundly and in the moſt expreſs terms?®, 
that inoculation is cos ANTLY obſerved to bring on 


the defired diſeaſe in ſo mild a manner, as to preſerve and 


lengthen life; I make no manner of doubt, but he will 
be adjudged by all impartial reaſoners, in the firſt 
inſtance, to appropriate to the inoculated Small-pox, 
without and againſt reaſon and fact, a property which 
it only has in common with the natural; and to aſſert, 


in the laſt, what can with zo manner of truth be 


ſaid of either. | 

$ 33. There remains but one a more, 
the FIFTH in order, to be re-conſider'd, that, 
namely, which reſpects the proportion of deaths in 
both ways of infection. Now with regard to 7515 
particular, I hope the reader will do me the juſtice 
to allow, that in zo part of my argumentation upon 
this ſubject in my Sermon*, have I moved the /caf 
doubt, concerning either the number of deaths, ob- 
ſerved in different places to have obtain'd in both 
ways of infection, or the veracity of thoſe, who 
hove favour'd the world with their accounts of ſuch 
facts. And therefore to repreſent me, as having 
done both ; and not content therewith, to ſwell this 
accuſation with ſome envenom' d reflections on my rea- 
ſoning — this is a &ind of conduct fo big with 


falſhood 


® Dr. Kirkpatrick (Anal. p. 49.) e us from Dr. Werl- 
hof with an i»/tance of a German peaſant, who paſſed through 
the diſtemper with great facility at the age of eighry. I will add 
enother of a hard-working woman, in the neighbourhood of this 


city, who, at the age of ſeventy, was ſeized with the di/emper 3 
after having taken a 4% of Daffy's Elixir, and went through it 


very well, tho' the had a very large crop. 


—: ,, , aaa. ES Re v eo ge fo 3 
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inclined to forgive the Letter- writer for having pre- 


falſhood and injuſtice, that I wiſh the publick may be Paar II. 


Se. II. 


ſumed“ to entertain ſo mean an opinion of their un- a 9 34 


derſtandings, as to think they cou'd be influenc'd 
by ſuch deſperate artifices. 


p. 17. 


$. 34. In truth, it matters not one ſtraw, whether 


in ſome places, and at ſome particular times, there 
have died in the natural way one in ſeven, and in the 
artificial but one in five hundred: But it matters 
greatly, what uſe has been made, what inferences 
drawn from ſuch calculations. This is preciſely 
the point I am conſidering in my Sermon; 
and this the momentous affair, that wants to be 
ſettled. The friends to inoculation may fancy 


what they will, but it Highly concerns them to ſhew, 


that they argue concluſively, and act fairly, when 
they endeavour to perſuade the world, that the num- 
bers recited, or any other, contain a d and ſtated 
proportion; fince, as it is certain, that a diſeaſe de- 
pending for its iſſue on a great variety of circum- 


ſtances, cannot itſelf but be perpetually various; ſo 


is it evident from fact, that it actually is ſo, as well 
in the artificial, as the natural way. If the reader 


doubts of his, I dare ſay, he will zo longer do ſo, 


when I inform him from the Royal Tranſactions, and 
other vouchers, that every account we meet with, 
ſtates the proportion of deaths in both ways very dif- 


ferently. In the NATURAL); deaths in Wales 


amounted to 1 out of 4*: In Yorkſhire, to 1 out of- 


5 4 8, Ar Tran abr. 
5": At Boſton in New England, to 1 out of 6*; At Tr: VIII. 


Haſtings, to 1 out of 7*: Which is the proportion 


Dr. Furin, and thoſe that follow him, pitch uponi. 
At Feverſham, to near 1 out of 9*: And later ac- 610, 616. 


Royal | 


620. 
ibid. p. 


counts from Boſton ſtate it at 1 out of 10. In the * ibid. p. 


ARTIFICIAL, the number of deaths is ſome- = 
limes rated at nothing ® : Sometimes at 1 out of 500® : 642. 


bid. P- 


| Some- ibid. p. 
* Canterb. News. pap. I Biſhop of Worc. Sermon, pref. p. 6. 614. 


* Royal Tranſ. p. 616. Dr. Mede, p. go. Biſhop of Worc. Ser. 
pref. p. 8. and p. 20. ® Biſhop of Worceſt. Sermon, p. 20. 
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Parr II. Sometimes at 5 out of 300*: Sometimes at 2 out of 


Sect. II 


* Tranſ. 
p 618. 


P ibid, p. 


611. 


q 8 


Worce 


Sermon, 


* 184, as at Feverſham: Sometimes at 1 out of 91: 


Sometimes: at 1 out of 82 1: Sometimes at 1 out of 
60": and lately at 1 out of 23*. With what ground 
then does my opponent*, and all o/bers that argue 
like him, fix upon one out of ſeven, as a juſt propor- 
tion of deaths in the natural, and one out of ſixty in 


pref. p. 6. the artificial Small-pox ? As well may they main- 


1 Tranſ. 


tain, the natural diſeaſe to be always mortal, and 
the artificial always ſafe; becauſe ſometimes in effect 


. things have appear'd /ike it. Surely, where ac- 
counts very ſo continually, as they do here, they 


afford no room for the leaſt pſitive determination in 
the matter. On the contrary, if we may be al- 
low'd to judge from the differences we already ſee 


and know, we cannot help inferring, that greater 
ſtill may be diſcover'd hereafter; and moſt probably, 
that as long as mankind ſhall continue to be what 


they are, and the courſe of things what it ever has 
been, it cannot be expected there ever ſhou'd be a 
time, when we ſhall be able to arrive at any certain- 
ty herein “*, 8. 35. 

* To the different proportions here recited the reader will be 
Pleaſed to add the following from Dr. Kirkpatrick. In the zatu- 


ral way at the inoculating hoſpital in London near 1 in 4 died; 


which the Doctor obſerves (pref. p. 24.) is indeed an uncommon 
Proportion; but awe are to conſider, how many of them may haut 
been taken in a manner out of the ſtreets ; and ſome perhaps, when 
the diſeaſe was advanced. A pretty plain confe/ion, by the way, 
that the natural diſeaſe is more mortal than the artificial, becauſe 
of ſome accidental circumſtances ; which my reader ſhou'd take 
notice of, becauſe it will be of 2/ preſently (F. 40.) But to re- 


turn to the proportion of deaths in the natural way, it is ſtated by 


the Doctor to have been in South- Carolina at 1 out of 5. (Anal. 


8 110.) in New-England, the years 1721 and 2, at 1 out of 7. 


(p. 108.) in England, from 1721, to q, at 1 out of 12. (p. 106.) 
the artificial way the numbers are as follows: At Sa/i/oury, 
4 out of 422, (p. 115.) 1 out of 400 at Blandford, (p. 116) in 
the ſame place 3 out of 30g, (pref. p. 24.) 2 out of 3og, at the 
inoculating hoſpital, (ibid.) 2 out of 268, at Saliſbury, (p. 115. 
1 out of 186, at the faundling hoſpital, (p. 114.) 1 out of 89, in 


Sour h- Carolina, 1738, (p. 110.) 1 out of 50, in Exgland, from 


1 721, to 29, (p. 106.) I out of 47, in New. England, the mow” 
2 1721 


„„ | | 
1721, and 2, (p. 108.) and 3 out of 25, at Dublin, from the Pate IIA 
year 1723 to 6, (p. 113.) As I have gone u, far in collecting Sect. II. 
what may enable the reader to form a proper judgment in 7515 
affair, and convince him of the perpetual variety obſervable in 
| tbe/; accounts, I think it will ſtill further ſerve to this purpoſe, 
and ſome others of equal importance, to tranſcribe here avs Ta- 
bles, which Dr. Kirkpatrick furniſhes us with, (Anal. p. 106.) 


8 A Table, containing the ſeveral ages of the perſons inoculated in 


Great. Britain, from 1721, to the end of 1728. Together 
with the ſucceſs of the operation, 


| .F FEE b. z | fl 
* TR £4 H 18 
1 58 - 
Under 1 year} 24] 24| oo | oo | 2 
I yearto 2 3414 33] 0 J Ol | 4 
2 to 3] G65] 65| oo | oo £ 
3 to 4] 91 88] oo | 03 I 
4 to 5 65] 63 oo | 02 4 
5 do 10] 257 249] 03 | O5 3 s 
10 to 15] 140] 131] or | 08 L 
15 to zo 104] 95] o3 | ob 2 
20, &c, 110] gi] o6 | 13 | 2 
Age unknown 7 6| oO | O1 . 
Taootal I 897 [845 |13 [39 | 37 
I New-England, in the Years 1721, and 2, 
From nine | : 1 
months to two ob6| O6] oo | oo | oo 
years old 
| 2 „„ 144 oo | oo | oo 
| 5 to 10 — 16] oo | oo | oo 
| 10 to 15] 29| 29 oo | oo | oo 


15 to 20 51 511 oO OO OI 

20 to 30] 52] 60] oo | o2 | or 

30 to 40] 44] 42j oo | ©2 | OL 

40 to 50] o8| o/ oo | or | oo” 

50 to bo| o/] o6| oo | or | oz E 


in 


Total] 280| 274] oo | 06 | 06 
S | 9. 35s 


| 60 to 67] o/] o/] oo | oo | ot 
8 Total 2 238 oo | 06 06 
- 1. Roxbury | 1 
and 36] 36] oo | oo oO 
Cambridge. 

| | oy 

, 
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ParT II. 
Sea. II. 


$. 35, 36. 


Can 
F. 35. In the mean while, there is another cit. 
cumſtance, which, if I ſee things right, bears till 
harder againſt all the ſeveral proportions that have 


been form'd in the preſent caſe. It is this, that 


upon uo better a foundation, than what the preceding 
article recites, the diſeaſe 77ſeff has been repreſent. 


| ed as more mortal in the natural, than in the artif- 


p. 25. 


* p. 25. 
p. 19. 


eial way. This groſs error, is what I had particy- 
larly in view in my Sermon“; deeming calculation 
neither a t entertainment for a public audience, v 
indeed at all material in the preſent queſtion: And 
I make no doubt, but that they, who ſhall be wi} 
ling to conſider particulars with attention, will ef- 
ly perceive, that this is really the hinge, upon which 
the whole of this matter turns. 

$. 36. It is act diſputed, that as things are 10 
conſtituted, more die in the natural, than in the cr. 
tificial way. But it is denied with both hands, that 
this fatal effect is all of it to be laid to the charge 


of the diſeaſe. My reaſons are plainly ſet forth in 


my Sermon”; but very unjuſtly miſrepreſented 
by my opponent*. I muſt therefore again remini 
my reader, that the diſtemper in the natural way does 
not only affect perſons at ſeaſons differently unfavour- 


able; nor only invade the old as well as young; 


the diſeaſed as well as healthy; (which is all the 
Letter- writer mentions Here, tho* more is exprijp 
ſpecified by me ;) but it reaches, beſides, the 1g 
rant, as well as the knowing; the imprudent, 3 


well as the cautious ; the poor and deſtitute, as wel 


as the rich; thoſe that are badly, as well as thoſe 
that are well attended; the weak in mind or boy, & 
well as the ſtrong ; the gluttonous, as well as tic 
temperate ; the drunken, as well as the ſober ; the 
infected, as well as the ſound : Nothing of all which 
is obſervable in the inoculated Small-pox, unleſ 
where necęſſity, ſuch as it is, or raſhneſs, or avaritt 

are 


* 


E wm 
are in fault ; when effects anſwerable to thoſe in the Paar IE 
natural way are ſure to appear. And if we con- Seck. II. 
ſider, that the diſeaſe, we are ſpeaking of, ſhews 11-1 Bilton | 


ings of Providence, as another cauſe of its greater 
malignity in the zatural, than the artificial way. 
$. 37. I might enlarge upon every one of theſe 
circumſtances, and ſhew, both from reaſon and ex- 
perience, how greatly they encreaſe each one the dan- 
ger of the diſtemper in the natural way, and how 
eſſential therefore and abſolutely neceſſary it is, that 
we ſhou'd give them due conſideration, if we wou'd 
be ſure to form an equitable judgment of the nature 
1. and tendency of it. Byit, as I wou'd detain my 
reader no longer, than needs muſt, I will content my- 
ſelf with a remark or two on that circumſtance only, 
which reſpects the poor and deſtitute. fs 
$. 38. Without all doubt, it will be readily grant- 
ed, that when the Small-pox becomes epidemic in 
any city or diſtrict, it falls, among the ref, upon many 
ur- perſons, who, to uſe the Biſhop of Worceſter's | 
g words *, have neither food, nor phyſic, nor bed to lie= Sermon, 
the upon, nor houſe to cover their diſeaſed bodies from the p. 24. See 
00 coldeſt blaſts of the open air; and that, where the ca- above. 5. 
1 lamity does not reach this extreme degree of woe and *® _ 
3 miſery, there is fill, in too many ſad inſtances, diſtreſs 
'ell enought to melt any human heart. What then muſt 
ofe we think of theſe wretched creatures, or of ſuch 
dd 4fitute neighbours (the number of which in moſt 
the places is exireamly great, and daily encreaſing,) but 
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the that they muſt needs labour under a total, or next to 2 
ich total, want of neceſſary care and aſſiſtance? And is 
[els it any wonder, if perſons thus left to themſelves, 
itt, vithout the advice or cordial relief needful ; and 


are lubjefted to every baneful influence, which hunger, 
S 2 and 


; ( 140 ) 
'q Part II. and thirſt, and cold, and nakedneſs may ſpread Over 
Sect. II. a Jiſeaſe, malignant and critical exough, without any 
fatal additions; ſhou*d, by their falling a vi#im to 
ſuch a diſmal connexion of deſtructive circumſtances, 
ſwell the bills of mortality, and make the diſeaſe 
appear more detrimental in the natural, than in the 
artificial way? No certainly. It wou'd be a mira. 
cle; an evidence of ſome extraordinary divine inter. 
poſition, if this was not to happen. Indeed, is there 
any one, who is capable of judging in this affair, but 
will readily acknowledge, that, for inſtance, had 
Sermon, the poor man, the Biſhop of Worceſter ſpeaks of-, 
p. 25. (who was ſick of this diſtemper in the ſame room, 
where his wife lay dead of it, with four children 
round him, catching the dreadful infection) remain'd 
deſtitute of the relief, he happily met with from a 
charitable foundation; both he and his children had 
certainly periſhed, without ſome extraordinary Pro- 
vidence in his favour? This is too plain to admit 
of a queſtion. Their tuation, and the hazardous 
nature of the diſeaſe they labour'd ander, too clearly 
point out the truth, to miſtake it. And how many 
hundreds are there in every city, whoſe circumſtances 
are not one whit better than thoſe of this poor man 
and his family? Can it then be doubted, that want of 
neceſſaries, and want of aſſiſtance, kill as much as the 
diſeaſe ? It certainly cannot: Eſpecially, when expe- 
rience has taught us, that even but a ſmall want of 


ſuch care and aſſiſtance has been follow'd with the 


death of inoculated perſons, tho* their condition in 

other reſpects was in zo degree equal to that here re- 
preſented. Thus Capt. Oſborne, in his account of 

the ſucceſs of inoculation in and about Boſton in 

b Royal New-England, Anno 1721*, tells us, tbe fifth that 
Tran. abr. died upon inoculation, was a woman ſervant in a houſe, 
vol. VIII. 2yhere the whole family, to the number of eight, were 
25 wy i" inoculated at the ſame time. She lay in a cold upper 
room during ber illneſs, and was much neglected, _ 

9 Hole 


ire 
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whole family being down together, ſo that ſhe died Par II. 
merely for want of a little attendance. And. thus a- n 
ain the later accounts from Boſton, Anno 1752 8 Bikop 
n recited, that of the whites there died one in Worceſt. 
zighty-two, and of the Blacks, one in twenty-three ; Sermon, 4 
the relators endeavour to account for this greater Pref. P. 5. 
loſs by inoculation, than had been at the time ob- 
ſerved in London, by ſuppoſing, among others, that 
the ſame phyſicians at London might not inoculate ſuch 
great numbers in the ſame week, and on the ſame day, 
&s the phyſicians at Boſton, through the urgencies of 
the people, were obliged to; whereby they cou'd not 
take ſuch an attentive care of them. And that bey 


' at London might, as is moſt likely, have a preater 
] number of experienc'd and more ſfilful nurſes, than 
a they had. May we not then infer from theſe and 
d many more accounts, that might be accumulated, 
- that if the want of but a little more attentive care, 
t and of ſomewhat better nurſing, cou'd influence the 
T diſeaſe, under otherwiſe favourable circumſtances, ſo 
y as to occaſion the deaths of many to a degree of pro- 
portion higher than any yet heard of; ſurely the 70- 
ul abſence of relief in ſome inftances, or the ſcanty 
1 and very irregular ſupplies obtain'd in others from 


accidental benevolence, cannot but greatly encreaſe, , 
and in a manner aſcertain the uſual danger of this ter- 
rible diſeaſe * ;, and leave us accordingly no room to! Biſhop 
doubt, but that the greater mortality obſervable in nemo 
the natural, than in the artificial Small-pox, is, a- IG 7 
mong other cauſes, to be moſt certainly aſcribed to 
the extreme indigence numbers in every place are ob- 
ſerved to labour under, and at a time of general in- 
fection to be deftroy'd by? 

$» 39. Had my opponent conſider'd this very ob- 
vious circumſtance of the diſeaſe, whenever it is 
epidemical ; had he remember'd Bęſides, what 
numbers of higb and intemperate livers ; of profeſſed 
druntards, among the vn gar eſpecially z and of 
perſons 


- 
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Paxrt II. perſons diſtain'd with infectious diſorders (not to 


Sect. II. 
§. 40. 


*p. 19. 


mention others) are at ſuch junctures attack'd, and 
almoſt anavoidably carried off; he certainly had 0. 
ver pretended to compare the dangers ariſing from 
tbeſe circumſtances with thoſe, that obtain'd in the 
caſe he mentions* ; in which the perſons inoculated 
were only young and old; weak and ſtrong. The dif- 
ference muſt have ſtruck him too ſenſibly, not to 
have with-held him from expo/ing himſelf ſo glaring- 
ly, as he has now done. Nor can I help thinking, 


but that the writers on the other (ide of the queſtion, 


when they ſhall have conſider'd the plain matter of 
fact here ſtated, they will ſee very pregnant reaſoh 
for abating ſomewhat of their wonted triumphs on 


the ſcore of the ſucce/5 of inoculation ; and will be 


ſo juft, as no more to advance, that this fallacious 
empty plea ſuperſedes all furtber reaſon and argu- 
ment”, | 
FS. 40. Be that as it will, that the malignity of the 
diſeaſe is not to be overcharged with what properly 
and ſtrictly belongs to the efficiency of other cauſes; 
and that to form a right judgment of it, it ſhou'd 
be conſider'd with reſpect only to the regular, the 
prudent, the temperate, and thoſe ſcilfully and duly 
attended: Theſe poſitions, I hope, will be allow'd, 
not 


Was I to mention authorities, in which this plea occurs, I 
ſhou'd be oblig'd to cite every author, that has ſaid any thing in 
Fawvorxr of inoculation. In truth it is the et- anchor of the cauſe, 
Take away his foundation, and down comes the 4vho/e fabrick, 
Ruit a culmine Troja. It is particularly this, that makes the ſum 
total of Dr. Kirkpatrick's preface, and the arguments it, con- 
tains, which, till they are better ſupported, I ſhall preſume to 
look upon as invalid, mere petitio's principii. Nor do I find 
the Doctor adding afterwards (Anal. p. 102.) any thing of 
greater moment. We allow the ſaccęſt, but differ about the ca- 
of it; which we maintain Here is who/ly owing to the abſence of 
certain circumſtances, to which the zatural diſeaſe is unnaturally 
ſubjected; and not to any one fingle effect inoculation can pro- 
duce, Compare P. I, Sect. I. f. 21. /f. | 


(6143) : 

not only in themſelves reaſonable, but plainly dedu- Par II. 
able from the obſervations now made. And if it 8. II. 
be conſider'd, that the gentlemen, from whom we 

differ, are continually making uſe of the ſame exclu- 
foe argument, when any miſchance is likely to affect | 
the credit of their practice; equity ſeems to claim 
the indulgence of the ſame privilege on our ſide, that 
ſo the ſtanders-by may not impoſe upon themſelves, 
through confuſe and indiſtinét perceptions. 


— hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſſim. 


Nor ſhou'd I dit to obſerve, that if we will give 

tbeſe particulars their due weight, and conſider 

wiitbal, that under the requifites ſpecified, -thoſe, 

| namely, of regularity and prudence, the diſeaſe has 55 30, ft. 
WE been proved? remarkably mild, and may, by ample 
' teſtimonies, be ſhewn to be ſeldom mortal; (witneſs 
= the numbers ſeized at once in the monaſteries abroad, 
many times without the miſcarriage of a /ingle per- 
WE fon; and witneſs above all, the caſe of a boarding 
© ſchool in this city, in which, during 530 years, the 
diſcaſe, tho“ frequently infeſting it, and affecting 
= @ozens at a time, never proved mortal, but to one 
WE young gentleman, of a make extremely tender and 
= infirm, not to ſay more:) Theſe evidences, I ima- 
gine, will prove ſufficient to convince every fair rea- 
ſoner, that when the advocates for inoculation are 
repreſenting the diſtemper in their way leſs mortal, 
than in the natural, they ſpeak in a flile very 
ſuitable to vulgar capacities, but highly unphiloſo- 
phical. Indeed they ſeem to argue uſt as conclu- 
fively, as if any one ſhou'd affirm a /ow-land ague 
to be more mortal than an «p-/and one, becauſe on 
a long run it may be found deſtructive more than the 
other, eſpecially to children; when yet, upon remo- 
val of the patients out of their untoward ſituation, 

before the evil has ſpread too far, their diſeaſe is 
obſerved ct to be more incurable, than if it had 
been contracted under circumſtances more favourable. 


y $. 41. 
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Paxr IT. F. 41. It is then apparent, that all that can be 
See. II. affirm'd with truth in the preſent caſe, amounts to no 
5 4. more than this; that they who are infected in the 

artificial way, may be conſider'd as abſolutely freed 
from ſome unnatural dangers, to which in Heir pre. 
ſent diſtracted condition mankind are expoſed. But 
will any one, that reflects attentively on this fact, 
bp. 19. be tempted to infer with the Letter- writer s, that 
this affords an argument in favour of inoculation ? 
I think not. For that moſt of the particulars, that 
add to the natural dangers of the diſeaſe, and have 
. 36. been juſt now® recited, are prevented, or remedia- 
ble by a life of temperance and virtue, with. proper 
aſſiſtance and advice; and in the caſe of the poor 
and deſtitute, by an enlarged benevolence, and chari- 
table foundations; this cannot in any ſenſe be deni- 
ed: And that thoſe other circumſtances, not in the 
reach of human power to guard againſt, ſuch as are 
thoſe of an untoward ſeaſon, old age and diſeaſes, are 
yet in a great meaſure made dependent for their ef. 
fect upon the former conditions, by proving at all 
times more or leſs deſtructive, as thoſe predominate z 
this is what muſt in ike manner be granted, as 
founded both in reaſon and fact. What then does 
the diſeaſe gain of advantage in the artificial, which 
it may not have in the natural way? Nothing; ab- 
ſolutely nothing. Strip it in the latter caſe of all 

adventitious circumſtances, and you bring it upon a 

level in both. In truth, let but parents be careful, by 

honeſt, ſober lives, to prevent entailing on their oft- 
ſpring hereditary taints ; let them make it their þu- 
ſineſs, and think it their duty, not to indulge their 
children to their hart, but to confine them to every 
method, that tends to their health and real happt- 
neſs ; and let all others reſolve to aff more by rea- 
ſon, and leis by example, than they are ſeen to do; 
and it wi ſoon be found, that all that maligniiy, 
which now accompanies the diſtemper, we treat of, 

0 TI af 
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or any other, will of courſe, and under the moſt cer- 2 2 
tain favour of Heaven, be reduced to ſo harmleſs a f. 42. 
| tate, as ſcarce to give room for any the leaſt un- g 
pleaſing apprehenſions. It is men that cauſe the evils 
of their condition, as well in the natural, as in 
the moral way. It is men therefore that muſt amend 
and remove them. If they will not do this, if they 
chuſe perverſely to brave dangers, and ruſb on to 
deſtruction, for the ſake of a few ſhort-lived indul- 
gences; I may ſurely ſay with the Letter-writer!, P. 26; 
that they deſerve no comfort from a Being, they will 
take no pains to render comfortabte to tbemſelves. On 
the contrary, all the grief or loſs they may ſuftain, 
is merited : If they ſuffer, they ſuffer righteoufly. 
$. 42. I muſt ſay more on the preſent occaſion. I 
muſt infer, that it muſt needs ſeem odd to conſi- 
derate minds, that by nam, and the Letter-writer 
among others*, the ſmaller loſs of lives under in- 
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xculation ſhou'd be aſcribed to the poſitive extraor- P. I. Se: 


dinary favour and Bleſſing of Almighty God on 7his1. f. 26, 
practice; when a large part of this ſucceſs is now not. 
proved. to be apparently owing to the total abſence 

of many, very many, untoward, tho' not irremedia- 
| ble circumſtances, that incidentally inflame the natu- 
ral diſorder ; and other part can in reaſon be attri- 
buted to nothing higher, than the gracious forbear- 
ance of the Father of mercies. Shou'd we venture 
to go further, and roundly maintain it right, to de- 
duce from the beneficial conſequences of our actings, 
that God muſt for that reaſon be deem'd to approve 
| them; the Deity muſt, in numberleſs inſtances, 
| ſtand confeſſed the favourer and abetter of the 
| rankeſt villainy. A tenet, which no man of the leaſt 

| 2robity, can be deem'd ſo much as to hear mention- 

ed, without ſhuddering at the monſtrous impiety of 
tit. Indeed, to judge right in caſes of this ſort, we 
| ſhowd be intimately convinc'd, and lay it down to 

| ourſelyes, as an invariable maxim; that, ſince it 

| ＋ | 18 
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Paar II. is not poſſible for us by any the largeſt ſtretch of our 
A. Powers, to came at the knowledge of the Divine it. 


forbearance, guided, no doubt, by the tricteſt rules 


(6146) | 


tentions or diſpaſitions towards us, but from the 13. 
trinſic nature and tendency of our actions, we cannot 
accordingly pretend to affirm any thing concerning 
them, but upon his foundation; and conſequenth, 
that it is ozly, when our actions are harmleſs or ſtrict 

virtuous, we may with the higheſt probability believe 
their beneficial conſequences, eſpecially where Hazard 
or diſcouragement attend them, to be indications if 
Divine favour ;, whilſt, if our conduct be in any de. 
oree immoral, the Deity can be thought concern'din 
the ſucceſs of it no further, than as His merciful 


of wiſdom and juſtice, deems it proper not to hinder 
it. The reaſon is, that elſe we deſtroy the intrinſt, 
eſſential, neceſſary rectitude of the Divine nature and 
adlings; and ſo leave ourſelves without God, and 
without virtue in the world. The gentlemen, there- 
fore, who ſo confidently aſſert, that inoculation muſt be 
thought, becauſe of its ſucceſſes, to be highly fa. 
vour'd by Heaven, are under obligations previoujy 
to prove, (what I hope my Sermon, and this Vindi- 
cation of it ſufficiently ſhew, cannot be proved) even 
that their beloved expedient is not in auy reſpect in- 
conſiſtent with the duty we owe to our Creator, our 
fellow creature, and ourſelves. And whiiſt they ſhall 
be employ'd to finiſh this taſk ſatisfaForily, before 
they preſume to appropriate to themſelves the pa- 
tronage of a God, ſo much zoo holy, to look on ſin 
with the leaſt approbation, as to require us to abſtain 
from the very appearance of it: My reader, I yerily 
believe, will conſult his own zntereft, and place him- 
ſelf in a capacity of ſatisfying any further doubts, 
he may have upon this head of enquiry, if he re- 
collefts, that the caſe of inoculation affords indeed a 
Juſt and a large ſcope. for the workings of Divine 
forbearance and mercy ; conſidering what numbers of 

innocen 
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innocent babes are without their will and conſent, ma-Part 


, a . Sect 
ny times without their knowledge and ſenſe, made to & oh 


paſs through this unhallowed fire ; and how many, be- 


| ſides, of grown perſons are deceived into compliance 


by the unfair repreſentations, and Bold aſſertions of 
thoſe that favour the practice. 

S. 43. I only add, that it highly deſerves the at- 
tention of all true friends to virtue and goodneſs, to 


determine, whether it really can tend to the advan- 


tage of that important cauſe, and in the end, to the 
benefit of mankind, to urge the mortality of the 
Small-pox in the natural way, as a ſtrong inducement 
to ſubmit to inoculation; when that mortality is 
chiefly owing to mens vicious diſpoſitions and prac- 
tices ; and that operation, by pretending to remove 
all danger; with promiſe of ſecurity againſt it for 
the future, cannot therefore but be conſider'd, as 
bolding out to the world, in the poſſeſſion of this 
advantage, an unreſtrained licence, thenceforward to 


riot without fear in all that intemperance and wicked- 
| neſs, they heretofore had juſt reaſon to dread the con- 
ſequences of. Wou'd it not, think we, be a much 


mare laudable undertaking, to endeavour, by every 
fair argument, to make it appear, that, as we can- 


not fail to diſarm the loathed diſeaſe, to a very high 


degree, of all its terrors, and all its malignant influ- 
ence, by reſolving upon and purſuing a life of vir- 


| tne and flxif} reaſon ; ſo may we molt certainly de- 


pend upon obtaining from Heaven under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, if fitting, the further grant of every o- 


| ther favourable incident, ſeeing how unvariable a 


maxim it cannot but be with the Dezty at all times to 
bonour thoſe that honour Him? 

F. 44. And now, if my reader has met with evi- 
dences, capable of convincing him, that childhood 


| has its diſadvantages, and can afford no ſecurity a- 


gainſt the latent and fatal dangers of a weak frame, 
and overabundant meaſure of the innate fuel; that 
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Parr II. the preventive methods uſed under inoculation, cn 

Sed. II. be of no manner of ſervice to perſons already pre. 

pared for the worſt by a regular conduct; and fty. 

dious, where need is, to employ whatever nature ot 

art may indicate as beneficial ; that the cure of in. 

moderate fears, already attainable in the due courſe 

of nature, cannot be worth purchaſing at the hazuri 

of one's life; and that the natural diſorder is, lib: 

the artificial, occaſionally mild and harmleſs, and wou'd 

equally be ſo, wou'd men but be juſt to themſelve, 

and benevolent to their fellow creature : Then will he 

be inclined to allow me, that inoculation has not on 

angle, poſitive, real advantage to plead for its adni|- 

fon, nor conſequently afford the leaſt excuſe to low. 

er the guilt contracted by ſubmitting to it. I may 

therefore, I think, apply the Poet's words, and 
ſay, that | 

next to life, 
Our death the Tree of knowledge grew faſt by ; 
Knowledge of good bought dear by knowing ill, 
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Inoculation productive of ſeveral evils 


_— §. 1. HAT the irreligious', unſocial , ſel- 
1 P., I. Sect. deſtructiven conſequences of mmoculation, 


I. $. 29. together with all the natural inſeparable evils and 
P. I. Sect. dangers of the diſeaſe, obtaining in hat way, as well 
=? Sed as in the ordinary courſe of things*; and without 
III. 5. 3,4. remedyꝰ; ſhou'd all be overlook'd ; and the expe- 


P. I. Sect. riment ſhou'd, notwithſtanding ſuch viſible diſcou- 


I. 5. 25. ragements, be ventured upon, without any thing in 

and P. II. i gs | 

Se. 1 Compenſation tor all this accumulated load of hazard 
r tot. a and 


P. I. Sect. I. F. 22, 23, 24. 
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and guilt, but what may be obtain'd in kind or va- Paxr II. 
jue without it!: This moſt certainly is a ſort of con- Sect. III. 
duct, that cannot but cauſe ſurprize to thoſe, who, E 
perhaps till no never apprehended ſuch glaring ab- preceding 


ſurdities to attend the practice. I muſt call them Sect. a 


abſurdities, as they are contrary to common ſenſe, na- G IPS 
ture, and every otber motive of human action; theſe I. f. 30. 
all conſpiring to prove it as juft in reaſon, as it is 
true in fad, that all that a man has will be give for 
bis life; and not, that he ſhou'd hazard or give his 
life for nothing. 7s 

$. 2. Much more aſtoniſping ſtill muſt this incon- 
fiſtency appear, when over and above theſe reproach- 
ful, tho* undoubted circumſtances of the operation, 
it can be affirm'd, and proved too by cleareſt evi- 
dence, that inſtead of any real benefit to entice the 
beedleſs to encounter its dangers, the device actually 
holds out to the attentive beholder, in faireſt cha- 
racters, and indelible, ſeveral ſignal dangers and po- 
fitive evils, of its own fabricking, ſufficient, one 
wou'd think, to induce the 'thoughtful to flee and 
deteſt it more than the dog or ſnake. 

$. 3. 1 have already had an opportunity of ac- F.. Sed. 
quainting my reader, as well with what may in reaſon p 13 . 
be apprehended, from præinfection of inoculated per- I. 5. 5. 
ſons, and from the immediate inſertion of the vario- 
lous matter into the 4/ood and humours; as with 
what has actually follow'd upon the inciſions previ- 
ous thereto, In the preſent Section many more cir- 
cumſtances of like pernicious tendency, peculiarly 
belonging to tis operation, ſhall be carefully recited, 
examined into, and demonſtrated to exiſt. And if, 
after ſuch united evidence, and clear matters of fact, 
inoculation can be thought free from cenſure, and ſtill 
deſerving encouragement*, all reaſoning and argu- *Let.p.20. 
ment muſt be given up, as 2zſeleſ in the preſent ſtate 
of things ; and the world acknowledged degraded 

| | into 
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Pan II. into the deplorable dale condition of n nan 


Sekt. _ 


9. 4, 5 
p. 27. 


u p. 20. 


doing what is right in his own eyes. 

F. 4. The fr inſtance of this ſort, mention d in 
my Sermont, relates in expreſs terms to the ung. 
CESSARY trouble, pain, and hazard, many perſons 
may juſtly be ſuppoſed to ſubject themſelves to by 
this operation; as there are mam, who notoriouſly 
never have the diſeaſe at all. And yet the Letter. 
writer, after his «ſua! manner, tells me, that my 


firſt hint of inconvenience is the CERTAINTY of the 


diſeaſe being communicated that way; and then adds, 
that 7 open herein a large field for ridicule. Gentle 


reader, what can you think of a man, that dares to 


tell you ſuch untrutbs to your face, and wou'd ex- 
cite you by ſo baſe an artifice to entertain a deſpica- 
ble opinion of his opponent ? Certainly, you cannot 
but deteſt ſuch kind of management, and be induced 


thereby to give no manner of credit to what my an- 


tagoniſt ſhall at any time affirm. — Qui Bavinm non 
edit, amet tua carmina, Mevi. — 

§. 5. I manifeſtly mention the certainty of the dif 
eaſe in the one way, and the uncertainty of it in the 
other, not as an objection to inoculation, but as a 
reaſon why, when we urge againſt that practice, that 
many per ſons never have the diſeaſe at all, we ſhou'd 
not be cenſured, as advancing herein a weak, or a 
trivial difficulty. My words are, probably we fhall 
be cenſured for, &c. And yet it fſhou'd ſeem, the cer- 
zainty, and what follows. Indeed, the chance of 
not having one's body poiſoned, nor one's life endan- 
ger d, muſt be own'd on all accounts preferable to 
the certainty of both by inoculation, where it ates 
effect. And tho' this chance ſhou'd be but as 1 to 
a 1000”, or I to 10,000, yet as long as it is a chance, 


and that chance is what every individual may claim, 


it is not eat, much leſs madneſs, but rational and 

prudent, to be guided by that conſideration, eſpe- 

cially in a matter of fo great importance as life is. 
7 This 


Ciel - 
This reaſoning, it is true, the Letter-writer endea- Pazr II. 
yours* to lower in its value, by affirming roundly, — III. 
that the pain and hazard of inoculation is very little. TE 
But with what face he can ſay his, after it has been 
demonſtrated, that 7hzs operation is not free from 
any ſymptom of the natural diſorder in kind or degree, P.. Sec. 
nor can guard againft*, or cure* any one of its natural jp 
dangers : And he neither does, nor dares deny it to Sect. I. 5. 
be dangerous?, or that there are perſons that die in 6. 
this way, as well as the other; this muſt be left to: FI. Sed. 
my reader to judge; as alſo, whether the delivery 22, 8 
from fear and anxiety, ſuppoſing ſuch to poſſeſs eve- P. I. Sec. 
ry breaſt, is, whilſt remediable in a natural way, III. f. 4. 
E worth purchaſing at the hazard of one's life, and 1 88 
the ſure entail of a load of guilt. | Ser. II. 
$. 6. After all, be there few or many, that go out $. 16. 
of life, without falling into this diſaſter *, that there P. II. 
are ſome, my opponent (tho* he expreſſes himſelf Sect. II. 
oddly) meant to acknowledge, he cou'd not diſprove, 5. 23. 
aud therefore wou'd not deny f. The queſtion accord-* p. 20. 
ingly is, if any ſuch perſon (and of ſuch J have known 
| ſeveral) had in any part of his life ſubmitted to in- 
| ocuiation, whether he wou'd not have done, what in 
bis caſe was abſolutely unneceſſary; and conſequently, 
whether the 0bje770n, as I ſtated it in my Sermon, 
(not as my opponent has diſtorted it) muſt not be 
| own'd to be well. founded? If in excuſe it be ſaid, 
that the perſon ſo ſubmitting had no certainty of clean 
| eſcaping the diſorders, I ſay, on the other hand, chant P. 
he had a chance for it, and 70 certainty to the con- 
trary; and that it is not only right and conſonant 
to the one grand law of human action, to conform | 
one's practice to the circumſtances of the caſe; but ; [ 
& moſt prudent withal not to venture upon perilous ex- | i 
| pedients without zecęſſityn. Mn ein T1v "Aſvdou, 1. 
§. 7. Contradiftions, ſays the Letter- writer i; Fo 
| falſhoods, ſay I, rank falſhoods, now crowd in | 
pon us in every page. Of one of them the reader 


will 
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Parr II. will be immediately ſenſible, if he recollects, that 
13 * my /oregoing objection was not intended to ſhew ix. 
c oculation to be a certain, but expreſly an unneceſſary 
operation in ſome caſes. For this being granted, 
as it muſt, I cannot with any the leaſt Shadow of 
truth be ſaid to have forgot myſelf here, or to baut 
told, in the ſame breath, that inoculation is both a cer. 
tain and an uncertain method of practice. This is too 
evident to require enlargement. Only I muſt add, 
that had my opponent contented himfelf with what 
he had falſly aſſerted under the foregoing article con- 
cerning this matter, one might have been inclined 
to have aſcribed the error to his 7mexperzece in the 
art of juſt reaſoning, or to his youthful inattention, 
and ungovernable vivacity. But to repeat the fal. 
hood in this place, and to endeavour in virtue here- 
11 of, not only to fix a contradiction upon me after his 
J 5 uſual manner*, but to repreſent me as a Proteus, or 
P. Il. Sect. Cameleon; who delight in ſhifting my form; a ſig- 
II, 5. 2. gler, who cou'd think, | 
Ea, quz nigro fuerint paulo ante colore, 
Marmoreo fieri poſſint candore repente: 
All this I cannot forbear aſcribing to a very evil 
heart; a heart full of the gall of bytterneſs, and in 
the boud of iniquity. Eſpecially, when /uckily for 
= p. 27, Myſelf, I repeat in my Sermon, in the very arti 
cle my accuſer criticiſes upon, and in the moſt ex- 
preſs terms, that inoculation may not only turn out an 
UNNECESSARY expedient in ſome inſtances (which was 
what I had proved in the preceding article) but has 
actually appear d an uncertain one, as to its efficacy in 
many more. | To - 
$. 8. Another as glaring inſtance of falſbood the 
reader will meet with in the c/ofe of the Letter- 
p. 22. Writer's reaſoning upon zhis ſubject“, where he tells 
me, that I do not preſume to inſtance, or even affirm, 
that inoculation has ſometimes fail'd to produce the 
diſtemper, and the ſame perſon has afterwards had it 
| naturally; 


ILucret. 
I. 764. 


ö 
8 


| ftrongeſt terms, even as notorious, not capable of be- 


to the caſe of perſons, who are ſaid to have been 


Philip of Macedon's rale? my antagoniſt is moſt fond lian: 


can turn to his credit. | 


| felted civility of my opponent in offering to admit 


— 


(153) — 
walurally ; but ſtate it ALL on the proundleſs founda- N , ** 
vn of rumor, and tell things are thus, if report ſays 8g. * 
true. If my reader conſults my Sermon“, he can- p. 27. 


not but obſerve me affirming both fas in the 


mg gainſayed; and as to report, it evidently ap- . 
pears from my words, that J confine that entirely 


inoculated more than once. Here then is a ſecond un- 
truth proved upon my accuſer within a few lines of 
the other; which is ſo extraordinary an incident, 
and ſo very Hriking in the caſe, that tho* in view 
thereof, and of other purpoſes, we have met with 
before, I am at a 1% to determine, which part of 
of, that of cogging @ falſe dye upon his reader, or Vik. 12. 
that of impaſing upon him by ſanguine aſſeverations ; 
yet tbis I can and will affirm, that whichſoever of 
theſe ways be his favourite, neither, it is certain, 


F. 9. But not to detain my reader any longer 
with ſuch pitiable criticiſms, and mere ſbifts of a 
deſperate, dying cauſe ; and not to accept of the af- 


report as an evidence; 


Timeo Danaos, & dona ferentes : 


I enter upon à diftin proof of every fact I have 
aſſerted under this my SECOND head of objec- 
tion. The firſt is, that ſeveral perſons have been ino- 
culated without effect: In ſupport of which take the 
following words of Dr. Wagſtaffe in his letter to 2: 
Dr. Freind *. Ia Mr. H——»#'s caſe I told you of, P. 28. 
whom I attended from the beginning to the end, he ne- 
ver had the leaſt appearance in his ſzin, from the day 
he was inoculated, which is now near three months, . 
end I am inform d, the ſame diſappointment happen'd in 
the ſon of a certain nobleman, Nor can we fancy, that 

x inſtances 
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Paar II. inſtances of this kind are rare, when beſides De; 


Sed. III. Nettleton's acknowledgment and proof, that the 
Royal "* operation may ſometimes fail *, we find in Mr. Evan 


Tran. abr. Davis's later accounts, tranſmitted to the Royal So- 
vol. VIII. ciety from Haverford · Weſt in Pembrokeſhire, Aug, 


_ 25, 1732*, that Mr. Meyler inoculated two children 
y 16 4 from his own ſon, by applying the matter, after a ſlight 


124, 169. inciſion, to both the legs of each of them, but it did not 


5 | ſucceed, About the ſame time he inoculated two other 
the 1 Abl. 


P II. Sed children, a little way out of town, from a neighbour's. 


II. J. 34, Gild, but neither of them were infected. 
not,where F. 10. The next fact ] mention, is, that ſome per. 
there are ſons have been ineſfectually inoculated more than once, 
45 mitan For this, when 1 wrote my diſcourſe, I recollected, 
£ Vol. XI. beſides what may be call'd fri#ly report, no fuller 
p 209. evidence, than the bare aſſertion of Dr. William 
t See the Douglaſs, an able phyſician at Boſton, An. 17211; 
Append. Which, tho' I might have relied upon it, as more 
to Doctor than report, I thought however molt prudent to con- 
3 ſider, as not of much greater weight, ſeeing the 
fe pu Doctor does not relate any particular - inſtance, in 
proof of what he affirms. At preſent I can ſpeak 
to his ſubject with better aſſurance, not only from 


a caſe recited in the next paragraph, but from a lei- 


ter now before me, in which a gentleman of high 


credit and fortune in this county condeſcends to in- 


form me in manner following. It is now near thir- 


ty years fince I was inoculated. I underwent the ope- 


ration three ſeveral times. The ſecond time at à fort- 


night's diſtance from the firſt; the third at ten days 
from the ſecond ;,, and never had the leaſt ſymptom of 
the Small-pox. I muſt add, that if 1 am not miſin- 


formed, the like has happen'd to /eme of the per- 


ſons inoculated in this place during the late froſty 
and very unſeaſonable weather. 


§. 11. The third fact aſſerted by me in my diſ- 
courſe, is, that ſome perſons have miſſed the diſtemper 
in the artificial, and have afterwards had it in the ar 
| tural. 


3 


* 


„ 3 
tural, © Take the following caſe, as related by Dr. Paxr H. 
Wagſtaffe, from Dr. Dolhonde*s own words". In yy K. | 
the year 1701, being in Flanders, there was committed Inoc. * 
0 my care, by Monſieur La Duc de Guiche, colonel of 47. 
dragoons, one capt. Huſſart, taken ill of the Small. pox. 

eubo expreſſed himſelf in theſe very words: Ten years ago 

I uas inoculated five or fix times, without that curſed 
invention s taking effect upon me; muſt I then periſh 2 

He was fo violently ſeized, that be had ſeveral ulcers 

on bis body, eſpecially one on his arm, which occaſioned a 

lameneſs thereof, which was incurable, In like man- 

ner Dr. Nettleton * tells us of a boy, in whom the ” Royal 
places of inciſion did not at all inflame, or ſcwell us u- 2 
ſual, nor did any puſtules appear; but about a month p. 68. 
after, he was ſeized with the diſtemper in the ordinary See alſo 
way, and did very well. The Doctor indeed endea- ar 
vours to account for the failure of the experiment ae" ,prag 
in the caſe, by informing us, that the matter (in- 124. 
ſerted) was taken, when the puſtules were withered, 


woe ww * WW == 


e and almoſt gone, and that little moiſture, which they 

n contained, as he ſuppoſes, had loſt its virtue. But 

K whoever will recollect, that at firſt dried puſtules 

n were uſed“, inſtead of the variolous matter, and 

. the infection communicated thereby, as we find it re- 

h lated in the Royal Tranſactions *; and that, when * Vol. XI. 
e Chineſe have à mind to infett any one (they are Dr. P. 210. 
'- Wh {cad's words? ) they uſe the ſkins of ſome of the dried v p. 86. 
o- WE 74 ules, which are fallen from the body, and which 

f- | they preſerve in a porcelain bottle for that purpoſe ; 

ys he will ſcarce be influenc'd by the above remarks, 

of eſpecially when inſtances of /ike failure have 

n- been ſhewn before“ to be pretty frequent. In 5. 9. 


fine, if my reader will look into the preceding Sec- 
don“, he will find a further inſtance of ineffeFual « geg. II. 
inoculation, and the perſons having the diſtemper af- 5. 24. 
| U 2 terwards 
* We have certain demonſtration (ſays Dr. Kirkpatrick, Anal. 


p 167.) that the pus, however dry, retains an eficacious vigour 
for ſeveral aueels. | 


| l Fo 

Paar II. terwards in the natural way, in the caſe of the boy, 
Sect. III. funrniſh'd by Dr. Mead, and there recited*. 

5. 12. F. 12. What will all this prove againſt inoculation? 

bp. 22. aſks the Letter-writer*® Why? It will prove, 

what I intended it ou d under ibis head, that in 

many caſes the operation is uncertain, and does not 

anſwer the expectations rais d of it. It will ſhew h- 

des, that when our operators endeavour to perſuadt 

thoſe, on whom they have unſucceſsfully tried their 

art, that they maſt have had the diſeafe before in 

the natural way, and may depend upon being af: 

from infection, they tell them what they have y 

grounds for, and is manifeftly contradicted by er- 

rience. It will evidence moreover, that perſons ſe: 

fible, that they may have the diſtemper in the nts 

ral way, tho' they have failed of it in the artificia, 

cannot but be, above all others, tormented with z: 

cruciating fears and anxieties g, _— upon ſeizure 

with the diſorder, muſt needs prove a very unfs- 

vourable ſymptom, if the affectious of the mind haue 

Cm 5 any influence on the fermenting fluids ?; whilſt - 

II Sed. I. bers, not aware, or regardleſs of this conſequence 

$. 5. may, upon the experiment proving #unfucceſsu, 

flatter themſelves with the vain thoughts of /afety, 

and ſo be tempted to throw themſelves into imm 

nent dangers by their inattention or exceſſes. In fine, 

this circumſtance demonſtrates, as I have already ob 

ſerved it“, that Providence cou'd zever intend iu. 

culation as a method of cure; ſince then, whatevet 

the benefit of the expedient might have been oc 

| fronaly, 


* Tho' Dr. Kirkpatrick gives us ſeveral probable reaſons for 
the i neſicacy of inoculation on ome ſubjects, yet he does not de. 
ny, but that in hne this exemption may be only temporary, aud 
depend on ſome preſent or previous relaxing and evacuating di- 
eaſe (as chronical, intermitting hemorrhages, &c.) and that, 
whenever hoſe cauſes, depreſſing or damping the infefion, are te. 
moved, the ſubjects are doubtleſs liable to the diſeaſe. (p. 127, ſift 

T This is agmtred by Dr. Kirkpatrick, Anal. p, 164. 


2p. L. Sect. 
27. 


let that pals. 
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fonally, the power of operating, however, where the PAxr II. 


- 


innate fuel gave it room ſo to do, muſt undoubtedly 
have been annex'd to the 2ſe of it. | 

FS. 13. The laſt thing I aſſert of inoculation under 
this head of objection, is, that the infection, by lying 
dormant for a time, has at laſt proved direful and mor- 


tal. This the Letter-writer* profeſſes himſelf at 4 P. 


loſs to underſtand, without the ſpirit of divination, 
which he moſt politely tells me is highly needful, 
to come at my meaning in many other parts of my diſ- 


courſe. Nay, deſirous to excel in his fav*rite abuſe, 


he ventures on to a ſtil] Solder kind of it, by giving 


the hiſtory of phyſic, cannot produce an inſtance, that 
the infeftion has for any time continued in the blood, 
without exerting itſelf. As the gentleman has ex- 
preſſed my meaning exa#ly, and has not ſo much as 


hinted, that my words will bear any other ſenſe, my 


reader will want a ſpirit of divination to find out a 
reaſon for all this reviling, was he not poſſeſs'd of 
proofs without number, that my antagoniſt took up 


the taſk of anſwering my Sermon, with a full reſo- 


Se. III. 


F. 13. 


me the he in pretty plain terms, when he affirms*, p. 233 


Jution of Beſpattering me, wherever he cou'd. But 


W hat greatly affects me on this oc- 
caſion is, that the gentleman (if, after ſuch mean- 
neſs, he can deſerve that name) ſhou'd have pre- 
ſumed to go the length, he has, upon no better 
ground, than that he knew of no ſuch inſtance. 
Modeſty and reſerve are at all times commendable, 
but eſpecially ſo, when we venture to deny the exiſt- 
ence of facts; knowledge being of vaſt extent, and 
daily experience proving the fo/ly of ſelf-ſufficiency. 


And if my opponent had conſider'd at the /ame time, 


what character he was ſullying, and how iniquitous 
to ſuſpect a clergyman of uttering a known uniruth 
from the pulpit, (as it were before God and men,) I 
believe the thought wou'd not have zurr'd to his 
; diſcredit, 
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Pazr II. diſcredit, as it cou'd not but have infuſed a 4% bile. 
Sekt. III. ous temperament both into his mind and ſtyle. _ 
9 14 $. 14. However, whether my accuſer knows or 
believes it, or neither, the fa# I have advanced is 
ſupported with undoubted evidence. If the caſe of 
£P.IT. Miſs Degrave, related above*, ſhou'd not be ad- 
Sect. II. mitted as a clear proof, that a perſon ſucceſsfully in- 
5. 24. oculated, may have the Small- pox again in the na. 
tural way (tho' I ſee no cogent reaſon as yet for ſuch 
diſſert) then is it evident, that the infection may 
continue for a time in the patient, without exerting 
itſelf properly, and in its pecultar effects; [ſince this 
child was three months before the diſtemper made its 
regular appearance. Or, to ſhew ſtill more pre- 
ciſely, that the diſeaſe hath both laid dormant for a 
while, and proved at laſt direful and mortal, as 
have aſſerted, I beg leave to appeal to an evidence, 
than which none can be expected fuller or flronger. 
It is the caſe, which Dr. Dolhonde gave in upon 
oath, among many others, to the magiſtracy of Buſ- 
ton, aſſembled with the phy/icians and ſurgeons of the 
place, to conſider of the nature and progreſs of ino- 
culation. It ſeems there was a Muſcovite ſoldier at 
the battle of Almanza, who, tho he found no immedi: 
ate impreſſion from inoculation, was however fix weeks 
| after ſeized with a frenzy, and had his body feelPd, 
as if he had been poiſoned ; of all which he died ſud- 


denh. 
0 
* Dr. Kirkpatrick, who cannot be thought partial 2gainſt in- f 
oculation, admits of the caſe of Mit Degrave, referr'd to here; 
and mentions three more inſtances of like Ianguid eruption, be- i 
ſides one of a perſon, in whom the plague lay inactive for (rer 
months. The Doctor adds, here are undoubtedly ſome particular 0 
bodily diſpoſitions with regard to different infections; and ſuch a . 


variety of external accidents may concur, to retard, accelerate, or 
ot herauiſe diverſify their operation, that tho" ave can generally pre- 
dict the term of their energy, from the time of their eruption, it is 
not firange, that ſuch an extraordinary inflance ſhou'd ſometimes oc- 
cur, as an exception to the general rule, and elude the ftrifteſt in- T 


Hi gation of cur hating and imperfed knowledge, Anal p. 87. T 
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gently. pon opening him, his lungs were obſerved to Paz IT, 
| be ulcerated; and it was the concurrent opinion of Dr. 


Helvetius, afterward phyſician to the king of France, 
and two of the king of Spain's phyſicians, that the in- 


Se. III. 
F. 15, 16. 


fuſed matter had thrown itſelf upon that vital part, 


and occafron'd his death in this manner | | 
. 15. If upon this repreſentation, and ſome fur- 
ther accounts of the pernicious effects of inocula- 
tion, the Gentlemen of Beſton came to ſeveral reſo- 
lutions to ſtop the progreſs of the practice, and ſome 
time after paſs'd a bill to hinder the ſpreading of in- 


Ffeltion by inoculation, we certainly cannot wonder at 


it, fince nothing is more natural, among others, than 
to expect conſequences, like thoſe here related, upon 
ev'ry failure of the experiment. For the fever in 
the firft ſtage of the diſorder being allow'd,-on all 


lows, that in the preſent caſe, as well as in all o- 


ventive methods uſed, the Blood may have been ren- 
der'd too ſluggiſh and languid, ſo as to have hinder d 
the venom, it contains, ffom being duly unburden'd 
on the tin; there muſt ariſe the greateſt danger, 
that in conſequence of ſuch ill-judged retardment of 


| the ſalutary workings of nature, all the fluids will 
| gradually become putreſcent ; and by being once re- 


duced to that dęſtructive ſtate, will proceed in their 
curſe to infeſt and corrode the nobler parts of the 
frame, and ſo furniſh the world with any a ſad 
monument of human preſumption. 

F. 16. Theſe ſuſpicions the fair and attentive en- 


quirer into nature and truth, will not find /efſex'd, 
but greatly encreas'd by what I am going to obſerve 


with 
* See Dr. Wagſtaffe, p. 46· and compare P. I. Sect. I. f. 26, 


not. where the reader will find <vant F eruption mention'd a- 


| mong the ymproms obſerved under inoculation, which, I muſt add, 
proved mortal in two caſes. | 


hands, of a /alutary tendency, as it is an e f 
nature to throw off the izfectious matter; it fol- 


thers, in which it may be ſaſpected, that by the pre- 
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_ Pant II with regard to the THIRD head of objectiof 
Set. III. urged in my Sermon“, in which I advance, hat 
1p. 27. 7 1 8 : ; 
patients upon recovery are miſerably infeſted with boili 
and fwellings of different ſorts, which, when outward, 
prove exceſſrvely virulent ; and when inward, cauſe tht 
moſt painful and lingering diſorders, -which moſtly ter- 
minate in death, For as no one can doubt of theſe 
p. 23. effects, and the Letter-writer* does not pretend to 
diſpute them, well knowing that they can be proved 

by a cloud of witneſſes, as well dead as living, it is to 

no purpoſe to a with my opponent, whether they 

are chargeable on the inoculated Small-pox only ? lt 

is enough, that in the natural way they are hardly 

ever obſerved, but in the worſt ſort, thoſe of the 
confluent kind ; whereas in the artificial they hardly 

ever fail to attend the very beſt, thoſe of the diftinf, 

It is of much greater conſequence to note, that as 

the objection charges theſe evils on inoculation, not 
ſtrictly as peculiar to it, but as in that way more to 

de apprehended, and actually more frequent, mort 
 obſtinate in cure, and more fatal in effect, than in 

the natural Small-pox ; there is #0 ſolving the 4j- 

ficulty ariſing hence, but by aſſerting the direct con- 

trary, as the Letter-writer has done; whoſe ten: 

rity ſhall be confounded preſently, after T ſhall have 
mention'd, for the reader's ſatisfaction, a few per- 

tinent inſtances, on the abſolute truth of which he 

may depend, tho' I am not at liberty to tell names. 

The firſt is that of a young lady, who a few months 

 efter inoculation was ſeized with a lethargic diſot. 

der, of which, through great good fortune, ſhe was 
relieved, by a tumor. near the throat, which being 
lanced, and cured with difficulty, was follow'd witl 
another cloſe by it, and immediately after with 4 
third, The next, I wou'd mention, is that of 3 
young gentleman, who within about /wo montis 
after the operation, broke out into virulent ſores from 
head to toe, which kept him for a long time in! 
| | languid 
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connected with them, the caſe of another young 
gentleman, who in about the ſame ſpace of time 
was ſeized with canuulſions, in the ſecond fit of which 
he loft his life; and that of a perſon lately inocula- 
ted at Feverſham, who, notwithſtanding his regi- 
men and evacuations, and a ſucceſsful operation, died 
ſoon after in London of a violent inflammatory fever. 
It is true, that theſe /atter inftances afford no proofs 
of outward tumors, but the give fair room to 
abe 'thole perſons .ſuffer'd for want of them; 
as 


* * * 


fo 
ju 


5 17. Notwithſtanding al this, my opponent 


examinatian, we ſhall find theſe ill conſequences in a 
wuch frequenter and greater degree, attending the natu- 
ral, than artificial Small-pox : And what is more 
ſurpriſing ſtill, he attempts to reaſon us into a Be- 
ließ, that what he thus aſſerts, tho contradicted by 
experience, is yet more conſonant to truth, than what 
| I have maintain'd. But here, Juckzly for me, I 
have the honour and happineſs of being ſupported in 
my opinion and reaſanings. by the very learned and 
judicious Dr. Mead, whoſe words are ſo expreſs in 
my favaur, ſo full to my purpoſe, ſo directly con- 
.trary to the Letter-writer's bold aſſertions, and un- 
philoſophical conjectures, that it wou'd be folly and 
preſumption in me to ſay any thing of my own upon 
the ſubject. It ought not to be omitted, ſays the 


Ba AX 6 CSC. XX x _ an FR: bm A . a. RE. IPL a . . COS / re 


in the armpits, ariſe MORE FREQUENTLY, after the 
diftemper procured by art, than after that which comes 
of its own accord“; for this reaſon, as I ſuppoſe, that 

eee ee, 574 
®* Abſceſſes in the axilla, tho infrequent (ſays Dr. Kirkpatrick, 


Anal, p. 142, feqq.) happen oftner to the inoculated, than after 
5 C le 


languid, fal) ſtate. To theſe 1 beg leave to add, as Paar 


we have ſeen above, that others have lingered $- 14 


or loft their lives for a ſimilar went of due eruption. jun = = 
2 . \ \ a » 3; .* 
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tells us, but wirhout the leaſt proof, that on a fair i p. 24, 


Doctor =, at boils and ſwellings, under the ears and = p. 97. 
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Tag II. the venomous matter is puſbed forward with leſs fory; 


$. 18. 


op. 17. 


which diſadvantage nature makes amends for this way, 
Therefore all poſſible means are io be uſed to ripen ſuch 
tumors, of whatever kind they are. If this cannot 
done, they muſt be open d by inciſion; and when all th 


matter is drawn out, the body muſt be purged by prope 
medicines, which are to be oftner repeated in this, tha 


in the natural diſeaſe. 


FS. 18. In the mean while, not to let my o 


nent's manner of reaſoning paſs by unnoticed, I muſt 
beg leave to obſerve, that it highly concerns him to 
ſhew, that under inoculation there is, as he aſſerts", 
leſs matter, and that leſs malignant, to return into th 
blood. For in ſuch caſe, why any boils at all? And 
why are medicines more frequently to be repeated? 
Nay, how is zhis conſiſtent with what the gentle. 
man gives as a general advantage of the practice“, 


that the number of puſtules is infinitely ſmaller in that, 
than in the oppoſite way? For one wou'd think, the 
Teſs there was thrown off upon the tin, the more 
muſt be left hebind: Unleſs my opponent will main. 


tain, that all inoculated perſons have juſt the ſame 


paucity of variolous matter within them, and that 
all that matter, or near all, is contain'd within the 
puſtules ; which will oblige him to ſhew, by what 
means this is brought about“; and why, if ſub 


means 


the natural diſeaſe ; and are probably oauing to the tendency of bu 


mours to the ulcers ; which ulcers have continued to diſcharge ſom 


times for ſeveral weeks, and proved ill-conditioned and trouble- 
ſome in a frau inſtances. Neither are aue without ſome rare exan- 


ples, where the fight and beauty of an eye has ſuffer'd from the ai. 
 tificial diſeaſe. —1 knew a young Lady of a fine complexion for thi 


diſeaſe, who being tired of a little confinement under a very light 
infection, after looking out of an airy window, complain'd ' ſudden) 
of a pain in the axilla of the inoculated fide, which inflamed, ai 
forming à large abſceſs, proved of a ſirumous diſpoſition. : 
Dr. Kirkpatrick in a note (p. 173.) conjectures, that the in. 


; Fuſed pus under inoculation, may have an efe& on the blood and 


Solid, to promote the excretions of perſpiration and urine, * 


1 


( 163) 


* 


means there are, they are not capabte of clearing us 


quite of this troubleſome; and dangerous inmate 2 
To ſpeak the 7rub, all this is beſide the queſtion ; 
as the point Here is not, what the puſtules may re- 
turn, but what they contain? If they encloſe all, the 
blood was impregnated with, or near all, there can 
be no boils; and in fa no boils are obſerved in 
ſuch caſe ; but if they do not, the Phanomenon is 
accounted for, eſpecially when the puſtules are few 
in number, or of the flux kind. We may there- 


| fore aſſert it with great confidence, that the real 


cauſe of the more abundant quantity of tumors un- 
der inoculation can be no other, than what Dr. Mead 
aſſigns above, the languid ftate of the blood; ſince a 
more vigorous exertion in that fluid, cou'd not but 
have forced out upon the ein that ſuperfluity of pec- 
cant matter, the Sils evidently ſhew it to have been 
at the time overcharg'd with. | 


$. 19. Shou'd it be aſked, why ſo much freſs is 


laid upon theſe conſequences of inoculation ? I beg 


| leave to aſſign for reaſon, the direct uſefulneſs of 


theſe obſervations, to rgtrain perſons from giving 
inconſiderately into this practice; ſince from this head 
of enquiry it becomes evident, beyond all contra- 
diction, that the milder the eruption, and all other 
ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, appear, (which is the 
very benefit ſought for by his operation) the more 
imminent and certain the danger, that the venomous 
matter, ſet on Fqat by this expedient, and ſtill deli- 
OY X 2 teſcent 


leſſen the quantity of the variolous matter: But beſides that all 
this is mere ſuſpicion, not yet countenanc'd by any obſervations 
on the increaſe of perſpiration under theſe circumſtances, or the 
vifible diſcharge by urine ; it will not be -afþ to ſhew, why the 


zſpired infection in the natural way, which, it is acknowledged, 


has the ſame flages of operation, ſhou'd not be attended with 
the /ame effects. At leaſt till 2ho/e obſervations are made, and a 
fair compariſon inſtituted, no &ind of judgment can be form'd, on 
which to depend, nor conſequently any argument rais'd on ſo 


Vender à foundation, 
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er N. teſcent in the blood, for want of fifficient force th 
See. III. expel it, may unbuppih. through a like defect, be 
5 Rove back from gathering in outward tumors, and 


Ip. 28. 
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T p. 10. 


Pp. 24. 


throw itſelf on ſome of the nobler parts of our frame, 


to the certain deſtruction of thoſe, whoſe hopes of Wl 


better effects from this advent*rous experiment, are 
faſt as reaſonable, as the thought of drawing ſalutary 
ibis from a poiſon d ſpring, | 
F 20. One wou'd imagine, an inſtance ſo demon. 
ſtrative of the hazardous nature of inoculation ; an 
inſtance, ſo ſtrongly ſupported both by reaſon and 
teſtimony ; and ſo arch allow'd of by my oppo- 
nent, tho? induſtrious on all occaſions to repreſent 
the practice, as both mild and ſafe ; cou'd not but 
induce conſiderate minds, to ſuſpef? the very bold a- 
ſertions the friends to inoculation ſo plentifully deal 
in; and to think more ſeriouſly upon the ſubjet, 
than many are obſerved to do. Eſpecially, when, 
notwithſtanding what the Letter-writer has main- 
tain'd to the contrary®, I can ſtill urge, as an add- 
tional diſcouragement, what I advanced in my Ser- 
mona, as a FOURTH objection, that there is 
great reaſon to fear, leſt, beſides the diſtemper look'd 
for, many others may be infuſed into the ſound body by 
this advent rous meaſure. 
$. 21. Yes, tho*-my opponent may think he has 
ſhewn ſuch fear to have no ground either in reaſon, or 
the obſervations of the ſkilful ; he muſt permit me to 
fay, that I am till in the oppoſite opinion, and 
doubt not, but my reader will be ſo too, when 


he ſhall have eigh'd particulars. It is already a 


very material circumſtance, that in the yeaſoning 
part of his argument *, the Letter-writer does not 
really touch the point in queſtion, We are not de- 


bating, whether the Small-pox, or any other infec- 


tious diſorder, does produce matter peculiar to itſelf ; 
nor. yet, whether the ſeeds of diſeaſes (which we 
eonceive contain d in the variolous puſtule) are cobe- 


rently 
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( 165 ) 
at one and the fame time to produce their different ef- 


fas: But whether the matter of a variolous puſtule 


is imple and uncompounded ; variolous only; or whe- 
ther the puſtule does detain in its groſs, viſcid, puru- 


Jem contents, beſides ſuch matter, the ſeeds of diffe- 


rent diſeaſes, which, being infuſed into the body to- 
gether, may, at one and the ſame time, or in imme- 
diate ſucceſſion, or ſome while after (no matter 
when) become the cauſes of more diſtempers, than 
what is defired or look*d for. This is preciſely the ſtate 
of the queſtion before us ; which it is very evident 1s 
wot affected in the leaſt by any thing my opponent 


offers“. On the contrary, as this point is left un- 


touched, 


* If my reader attends carefully to the ſtate of the queſtion 


here given, he will not, I believe, be auch affected by what Dr. 


Kirkpatrick has ſaid (Anal. p. 137.) not without a mixture of 
warmth and drollery, on the ſubje& of this ſcruple. The Doc- 
tor's firſt argument is, that the ſeeds of contagious diſeaſes being 
diſtinct, as the diſeaſes; and yet each kind of them connecte 

with their peculiar diſeaſe, if more ſeeds than the variolous were 
emitted, the diſeaſes peculiar to them muſt at the time have been 
apparent: But nothing of his kind having been ever obſerved, 
the contrary muſt be true. This is exactly the ſame argument 
with that of the Letter-writer, and receives the ſame anſwer. It is 


founded, like that, upon this /ond-ſuppoſition, that the ſeeds of 


different diſeaſes muſt operate at one and the ſame time, by indi- 
vulſible connection; as well in the perſon, whoſe Se, contains 
and emits theſe ſeeds, as in the perſon, into whom they are ſup. 
poſed transfuſable; which I deny. For as to the emiſſion of ſeeds, 
this may be brought on by any cauſe violently agitating the fluid 
that contains them ; whilſt their proper ſymptotas cannot be ex- 
pected to appear, unleſs they are affected by their correſponding 
ſtimuli. And as to the transfuſed occaſional caꝝſes of diſtempers, 
they, it is plain, will not operate of themſelues; but in propor- 
tion to the iaammable matter they meet with; and therefore, as 
that is in quantity or diſpoſition, will either proceed briſtiy or 
lazily, or lay dormant tor a while; and perhaps in ſome caſes 
ſome of them may be ſubdued by their more virulent companions 
for a time, till hehe have ſþent, and the others recover themſelves. 

his is plain enough with regard to di/eaſes, that require a com- 
bination of an outward and inward cauſe to give them exiftence. 
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Parr II. touched, juſt as it was before, my reader is at ful 
Seft. III. liberty to determine it on which ſide he thinks 5%; 
| 9 che 


And as to ſgedt that act fingly, and may be conſider'd as poi ſint in 
their own nature ; theſe are ea/ly underſtood capable of being 
emitted at a time, when they were not come to their full matu- 
raticn and germinating ſtate; and upon the /ame account capable 
of being detained for à long while in the ſame inefficacy in the 
body, they are transfuſed into, and perhaps the longer for being 
caſt into a eb and different ſoil. — The Doctor's /econd argu. 
ment, which ſerves to prove, that theft diſorders, which are 
mere propen/ities of fluids or ſolids, cannot be communicated 
without !ransfu/ing with them the conſtitution and famina of the 
perſons in whom they reſide : This, if any one ever was weak 
enough to maintain the contrary, we grant the Doctor, is all very 
concluſive againſt ſuch an opinion. But then I muſt preſume to 
ſay, it affects not thoſe, who are ſpeaking not of diſeaſes, but of 
the /zeds of diſeaſes; which, it is hoped, may be transfuſed, 
without neceſſarily bringing along with them conſtitution and 
flamina.—T he Doctor's hd argument, that hereditary diſeaſes 
can be acquired by propagation only, is below the Doctor to 
urge. They are originale, before they become hereditary ; and 
whether the one or the other, if they have ſcedt, thoſe ſeeds may 
without contradiction to reaſon be held communicable. The gout 
in ſome is acquir'd, in others hereditary : And that 7247s diſeaſe 
has its proper material ſeeds, is as certain, as I believe it certain, 
that zhe/e ſeeds may be transfuſed from the blood and humour, 
that contain them. — The Doctor's fourth argument, that the 
_ diſpoſitions of the blood to certain diſtempers muſt be charged and 
bt, if that blood it/elF is corrupted by the variolous matter, is 
not only /#pp2/ition ; but, granting, that ſuppoſition, is either #- 
thing to the purpoſe, or a mere begging the queſtion. 'That the 
blood undergoes ſome change in the puſtules, cannot be gainſayed, 
but that it is corrzpted, when the variolous miaſmata and princi- 
ples are and may be borrowed from thoſe puſtules; the Doctor 
himſelf, I believe, will not be ready to admit, leſt it ſhou'd give 
room to infer, that the i»fu/ed matter muſt cox/equently be more 
virulent and noxious, than what is convey'd by the free air. How- 
ever, ſuppoſing the blood corrupted by the variolous matter, and 
its A pofitions changed, how does this affect the point we are up- 
en, which concerns the e, of diſorders? Or if the Doctor 
wou'd extend the influence of the corrupted blood even to theſe 
feeds, in ſuch caſe to ſay, as the Doctor does, that if /uch corrup- 
tion aſfſimilates thoſe ſeeds, and changes their con/iftency, figurt, 
and texture, they are ſo aſſimilated, and their former effects muſt 
ceaſe: This is taking at for granted, which ought to be _ 
"0 


(167) | 


tho' I cannot help fancying, he will be inclined to Paxr II. 
believe, that the variolous puſtules may contain the Se: III. 


ſeeds 


and which, when atremped to be proved, will be directly contra - 


dicted by the plain and undoubted effects of the variolous mat- 
ter extracted out of this /ame corrupted maſs. — The Doctor's 
Hiſib argument, that becauſe the confluent Small. po* do not gene- 
rate their own agree and mode of this diſeaſe, it is ſcarcely con- 
ceivable they ſhou'd tranſmit another eſſentially different : This a- 
gain is below the Doctor, who muſt know, that we do nor main- 
tain, the /ame individual material ſyſtem, that brings on the 


Small. poæ, to be capable of producing by its /o/e efficacy any o- 


ther diſorder bęſides its own ; but that the vehicle, the pus which 
contains the variolous principles, may contain the /zeds of other 
diſorders, beſides thoſe of the RE A kind, and that the /ine 
or cotton may undiſtinguſbingly imbibe ſome of every ſort. In the 


mean while, I wou'd defire the Doctor to attend carefully to the 


argument he urges here, as I cannot imagine, but that it will 
furniſh him with a pretty evident token, that the corruption of 
the blood under 7475 diſeaſe, is not ſo intenſe, as the Doctor re- 
preſents it abowe; ſince, cou'd it change the conſiſtency, figure, teæ- 
ture and efficacy of whatever is mixed with it, it is ſurpriſing it 
ſhou'd not /o operate on the variolous principles, and give them 
the virulence of the confluent kind. But to proceed. The Doc- 
tor's ſixth and laſt argument appeals to fact, as well pofitively, as 
negatively. — In the former way the Doctor urges the caſe of a 
lady inocu/ated from a perſon that had a venereal bubo ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, ſhe did well, and continues ſo. But it muſt be 
allow'd, that if the venereal diſeaſe was in this perſon upon its 
decline, it wou'd not prove as communicable and hurtful, as if in 
its progreſs to ſhill higher corruption. And then, ſeeing it is not 
2 whether the man had uſed any means for his cure be- 
ore he was ſeixed with the Small-pox; whether he had gone 
through the prewious evacuations, or ſali vation itſelf; (tho from 
the milduęſi of his Small- pox it may be ſſpected he had; ſuch re- 
gimen avowedly tending to ſuch effect, Anal. p. 218.) for theſe 
reaſons I am apt to believe, 74: inſtance will not be allow'd great 
weight; eſpecially when in oppafition to Dr. Mead's opinion, it 
wou'd give roam to think the venereal diſeaſe not communicable. 
At all adventures, I make no doubt, but that the far greater 
number of my readers will be of opinion, that the lady had great 
good fortune indeed not to catch ſo defamatory a diſorder, and that, 
tho? ſhe eſcaped the precipice, a precipice ſtill it is, which every 
«ther prudent perſon will be very fudious to avoid, if pofible.— 
The inſtance of the bite of a mad dog producing only the ſame 
Specific and fimilar diſiaſt, which is the other plea the Doctor 
. b urges, 
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( 268 ) 
Parr II. feeds of different diſorders ; ſince the fluids that ſup- 
Sekt. III. ply them with matter, are impregnated _ thoſe 


urges, is ſo different in its nature and eit, from the warioluy 
infection, that it can afford no ground of ſimilitude. For not to 
[ Tay now, what canine diforders can be expected to be communi. 
—_ cated, beſides the mange (which, if not wholly cuficalar, is mor- 
| n owing to ſome perverted quality of the blood, than to 
y innate peculiar /zeds lodged there) it is very evident that the 
canine ſaliva is not /ike the variolous matter a deſpumation of the 
uncorrupted blood and humours of the animal; nor does it, like 
"#hat, render the Blood it is transfuſed into, clear, florid, and 
Gghtſame in any ſtage of its progre/s. On the contrary, it it 
rain d and ſublimated from a putrid, gangrenous maſs ; and aber: 
admitted, it labours from its very fir/# ingreſs to work the effech 
peculiar to its corroding, diſſolving, defirutive nature. No con- 
cluſion therefore can be form'd from 721 inſtance; tho' I hope, 
hall meet with excu/e, if I take occafion from the ſubject we aue 
upon, to mention a lucy incident, which perbaps may prove ad- 
vantageous to many of my fellow creatures. It is plainly hi; 
that in my wife's family, the thraſher, upon the abſence of the 
huntſman, being deſired to nooſe a mad bitch,” that had 617 ſeve- 
ral bounds of the pack, and was laying about her the more furi- 
8 ouſly, as ſhe had puppies, the poor man, ing his aim, wu 
ſeixed, and had his thumb moſt grievouſly tore by her; and jet 
Was ab/o/utely relieved from the much dreaded diſorder, and every 
ſymptom of it, by no other mean, but the immediate application 
Of a ter to the woundtd part by the lady of the houſe, who 
"Knew not what beter to do for him in his deplorable condition. 
And it is remarkable, that the experiment being repeated, ſome 
time after, in the neighbourhood under the direction of a p91. 
cian, who uſed to attend the family, and had heard of its d, 
it was follow'd exactly with the ſame ſucceſs. But to return. 
Not content with the poftive evidence produc'd and now ſhew 
 #rwvalid, the Doctor proceeds in the negative way to aſſert, u 
others. have done before him, that there are =o Fas to prove the 

Communication of any other diſorder befides\the variolau by i 
means of inoculation, and ſays po/irively, that we may be /oft) fea 
_ <halleng*d ta produce any. This, I confeſs, amazes me, when 
I can hardly ſuppoſe the fads related in the next paragraph, and ſor 
extracted from the Reyal Tranſactions, cou'd be unknown to the hoy 
Doctor; eſpecially, as in the proſecution of his de/ign, he mul Wi be 
have been engaged for a good while in collecting whatever cou'd kin 
be ſaid for and againſ the practice. But as I have had occaſin oth 
to obſerve it above, (P. II. Se. II. F. 24, not.) this muſt haie "A 
deen owing to want of recollection; and affords a r 1 * 

| | Rs & 


5 | 
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be they more or Jeſs; can in the caſe be thought to 
convey nothing better, than the off ſcourings (Dr. 
Sydenham calls it a deſpumation) of the diſſemper d 
body; and are in fat found to be render'd by 
Jermentation in the firſt ftage of the diſorder very 


* 


beſides the Small- pox, yet the fair arguer will allow them to 


. 

" afford a ſalid foundation for building hit inference upon it ; that 
t all diſeaſes excitable by their correſponding principles, may be 
y WE brought forth by the zrans/u/or of thoſe irritating principles thre? 
means of inoculation ; which it is #0? improbable, may /ome time 
0 or other preſent the world with a new ſet of diſorders, unknown 


to their air forefathers. And then as to the /zeds of other diſ- 
eaſes, which, ſo far as is yet known, act independently, and ſeem 
not to need an innate fuel to give them a> theſe, tho I am 
not furniſh'd with any direct politive proofs of their 2 
with the wariolou- pus, yet I make no doubt but there are ſome, cou 

| we perſuade the /uferers to diſcover theſe ſecrets. There are 


1 certainly ſome caſes, in which, after inoculation, certain peculiar 
ie diſorders have appear'd, for the origin of which it will be'doffe 
F cult to account, but upon the /uppoition of having been tranfic- 
th fed. Be that as it will; were there abſolutely no ſuch inſtances, 
en it wou'd ar be ſurpriſing, conſidering how long diſeaſes of bat 
nd dort lie conceal'd even in thoſe that have them Hereailariſy ; and 
he how many circumſtances muſt concur, to bring them forth into 
of more viſible action. It is enough for us to know, that certain 


kinds of diſeaſes have been communicated, to convince us, that 
«ther: alſo may; and that therefore it is not only extremely im- 


ye prudent, but a breach of duty in many re ſpects, to run the hazard 
1 of 2ntailing on ourſelves and our poſterity miſeries and tormentn 


ve are not entitled to. 


of them to the communication of but one and the /ame diſorder, 


ſeeds ; are ar nde nme moſt certainly in agitation, er f. 


r 
. 


bar and fluid, as noted above*. In truth, as well*SeeP. Tl. 
| 5 | A ns a lt 3s In Ser. Il. hc 

may we expect, the yeaſt ſhou'd not encloſe in juſt and Dl. 

proportion, ſome particles of the hop; or that the Kirkpatr. : 

ea, full as it is of vaſt variety of matter, ſhou'd in * 

or after a ſtorm, throw up but one diftin& kind of b. 

, es | Y. its 

. | 

a ſtance, how very cautious /i/t/e dablers in knowledge, (your mi- 

% xuti pbilsſophi)) ſhou'd be in their aſſertions and deftances, when 

e men, that have moved in a Higber orb, and under more enlarge 

. irradiations, are, notwithſtanding 7h/e advantages, found now 

; | and then to experience ſomething human in like circumſtances. 1 

: only add, that tho? the ſeveral caſes I have produced, relate 40 


(: 150 ) 


Part II. its contents; as that the blood and humaurs of a dj; 
Set. III. ed perſon ſhou'd, when impell'd by a forcible jj. 


F. 22 


orts of particles they carry, as, they. go, thoſe of 
one diſeaſe, rather than anotber. 
| F. 22. Not Jeſs obvious is it, that the otber part 
t p.10,and of the Letter-writer's* argument, which relates ty 
#4 authority and the obſervations of the learned, is as ill. 
* founded as the former. For that Dr. Mead, not. 
p. 24. withſtanding my opponent aſſerts the contrary, 
5 differs from him in opinion moſt widely, is as plain 
d2ãs words can make it; the Doctor declaring ex- 
p. 94. preſly “, that it is not improbable, that ſome other 
diſtemper befides thoſe which are cutaneous, may by ſu 

a way as this, get admittance, into the tin; and ju 

perhaps are ſcrophulous ſtwellings, and the venereal di. 

eaſe. It is true, that after hi, the Doctor adds, 

bat be can hardly believe, that it ever happens, tht 

the ſeed of one diſtemper ſhou'd bring along with it mix 

ed, the procreative matter of another, of a nature quilt 

different from it. But that the Doctor ſhou'd a 

this; and that ot my opponent only, but eve 

writer, I have had an opportunity of conſulting upon 

this ſubject, ſhou'd all unanimouſly agree in dem. 

ing poſitively, that there are proofs of any other di 

order having been communicated by inoculation, be- 

fides the genuine Small-pox : This, 1 confeſs, fs 

uiſbes me greatly. However, as the caſe is ſo, | 

am bound in juſtice to myſelf and the cauſe I have 


with a kind of contradiction highly diſagreeable to 
me. And the ff I ſhall appeal to, is the caſe 0 

— 555 Miſs Degrave, mention'd already more than once“, 
& 24. and Who, after an ill habit of body, with Zoils and in 


mulus, ſingle out for extruſſon, among the differm 


in hand, to produce evidences, tho? this be attended 


Sea. III. Poſt humes, following upon her inoculation, was, at 
$. 14 the end of three months, ſeized with the Small po%, 
and then with the zich, as Dr. Wagſtaffe aſſures 

p. 42,43. usr; a ſhrewd token, that the itch was convey d 
N 90 


co her by means of the operation. But this will Paar If, 
appear moſt inconteſtably from the following accounts A U. 
tranſmitted to the Royal Society by Mr. Evan Da- 
vis, Aug. 23, 1732. It ſeems, the Chriſtmas be- Royal 
fre the date, the Small por appeared in Haverford. N- 
i in Pembroteſbire, chiefly of the confluent kind. p 208, 
Towards the ſpring the meaſles became more epedemi-ſigg. 
cal, and alſo more fatal than the Small-pox. The mea- 
s continued to rage till almoſt all the ſubjedts in the 
Place were viſited with them, the Small. pon continuing 
alſo during the whole time, yet making but a flow pro- 
gef. About February, Mr. Francis Meyler, one of 
© the ſurgeons of the place, inoculated his own ſon, 
S near three years old, from a child of about the ſame 
age, who" had the diſtin? ſort of the Small-pox, but 
8 the puſtules ſmall. He made a ſlight inciſion on bath 
legs, which took only in one. After four days a puſ- 
8 iule appeared on the part wounded, but did not much 
| inflame it, nor make much progreſs. On the 7th day 
the child grew feveriſp, and on the 8th, or towards the 

9th day, (inſtead of the intended Small pox) the meaſles 
appear d all over his body, attended with a cough ; at 
| which time the feveriſb diſorder abated, till the 1 1th or 
12th day: Then he grew feveriſh again, and towards 
| the' 14th day, the Small-pox appeared, a ſmall diſtin 
fort,” and few in number. After the eruption was full, 
be grew hearty, aud ſo continued, not being viſited 
8 with a ſecond fever. — About the latter end of March, 
= Mr. Richard Wright (the other ſurgeon of the place) 
inoculated a daughter of Thomas Keymer, Eſq, between 

tree and four years of age, from another child of 

| about the ſame age, who had a diſtin kind. In this 
child, as in the other, the inflammation began a- 
| bout the 4th or 5th ; the 7th ſhe grew feveriſh; the 

806 eruptions were ſeen all over her body, which prov- 
ed the regular meaſles. About the 12th ſhe ficken' d 
again, and about the 14th the Small-pox appeared. 


d 4 > From 


EL ( 378) 
Parr IT. From this. ſubject laſt. mentioned, Mr. tight inotuls 


Seck. III. zed two. daughters, and à ſon ef Nicholas Rock, E 
. 23. Theſe. three children were aged from. three to eigh i 


Jears.,. The inciſion was made in one arm of each. chili 


I produced the ſame effect on every ous e them as. it vi 


on Miſs Keymer, viz, the meaſles on the . 7th. or $1 


| day, and.the Small-pox of the diſtin fart.ov the 144 


S. 23. Here then are. inſtances clear beyond ex, 
preſſion, that the ſeeds of different. diſorders may 
not only operate ſeparately. at the. ſame time, 
but have been aZually convey'd into the ſound body 
by inoculation; two points which the gentlemen 

on the other ſide the queſtion ſtrongly affirm: to be 
highly improbable, if not impoſſible z, as we have 
feen. Nor is it./e/s evident, that zhe/e ſame infſtan- 
ces may ſerve at the ſame time to ſhew, how lit 
foundation there is for what my. opponent; urges in 

2 p. 24. the laſt place :, that our ſcruples on this head muſt l. 
Fully ſatisfied, as it is in the power of the operator h 
chuſe his infection from a good ſubject, and to refuſe it 


from à bad one, For that Mr. Meyler in the frf. 


caſe above ſtated horrow'd the variolous matter from 
a ſubject in outward appearance affected with the 
Small-pox only; that the other gentleman did the 
ſame in his firſt trial, and in his /aft, after the mea 
fles. had ſpent their venom, and. diſappeared ; and 
that yet in all the ſeveral inſtances recited, there 


was, beſides the intended diſeaſe, anotber convey'd We 
into the ſound body at the very inſtant of inoculation, i 


is beyond all contradiction evident, from the ſeve- 

Fal periods of inflammation and eruption correſpon- 

L _— dent to thoſe obſervable in the meaſles v, and from 
p. 173. the uniformity of theſe ſymptoms in all the caſes, 
without the leaſt diſtinction. What then becomes 

of the power our inoculators boaſt of? What depen- 

dance can any one have upon ſuch fond claims? To 


ſpeak diſtinitly ; it may be readily granted, that no 


operator, 


/ ] A 2G 60: oe i 96 th wt ms. 2908 8 920 


Wwd i, we wo . 


a we ww A com 20 frogs id ls rb. 


But how-come at this 
ſeeds of many diſeaſes lie hid in the blood for many 


( x73) 
6, careful to do his duty, wou*d-chuſe to take 


to be at the time infected with any other diſorder : 
knowledge, is the queſtion. The 


years, not in any way diſcernible by any body ©, nay © 
not known by the perſons in whom they lie conceaPd. x 
And where circumſtances vary, will the ſubjects, * 
adult, confeſs; or if young, will their parents frank- 
ly and openly declare their Hereditary or acquired in- 
diſpoſitions, fo long, as the outward marks and 


the variolous matter from any one, whom he knew G ec. 


1 II. 
III. 
9. 24+ 


ſymptoms: of theſe diſtempers keep out of ſigbt, and 


they are not appriz d of their ſuffering by their /- 
lence'? No certainly. There is nothing fo difficult, 
as to prevail on ſuch xind of perſons to tell their ail- 
ments, without heſitation, even when they ought to 


ſeek, and might ind relief for.them ; and therefore 


we cannot but reſt aſſured, that they will ſtill be 


more averſe to diſcloſe ſuch ſecrets, when not 


but others, are to reap all the benefit of ſuch infor- 

ation 
4 24. E oth add, that if phyſicians, and thoſe 
that operate under them, are really ſcrupulous in this 
matter; and <wou'd deem it madueſs (they are Dr. 
Mead's words“) to take the morbid matter out of ſick © 
bodies, and not from proper ſubjects, infants or chil- 
dren, ' ſound in all other reſpetts, as far as can be 
Judged, and. born. of healthy parents; then muſt thoſe 
gentle- 


* Of what is ſaid Bere, the reader will find a moſt evident 
proof in the caſe of the lady mentioned in a note above, (F. 21.) 
For that the practitioner knew nothing of the man having a ve- 
nereal bubo, when he borrow?'d the infection from him, this Dr. 
Kirkpatrick poſiti vely affirms, and muſt in charity be ſuppoſed. 
The Doctor afterwards (p. 21 3.) relates his inoculating a young 
gentleman without knowing him to be ſubject to. ſcrophulous di 


p. 94 


_ and 615 207.) recites the caſe of Miſs Vallers, who was 


leprous, and Mifs Acourts, ſubject to eruptions: To which the 
reader ſhou'd add that of the young lady mention'd (. 17.) who 
had been affected before with firumous ſwellings. 


(174) 

rx Il gentlemen be thought to lie under ſome appreben 
Dect. III. ont, that anotber diſorder,” befides the intended one; 
9 may be communicated by inoculation; and if ſo, all 
that they advance to diſpoſſeſ others of their juf 

_ fears' in//bis reſpect, muſt he accounted not very 
12 conſiſtent with their real ſentiments, though well e. 
1 nough calculated to prevent "their Write practice 
from being impeded in its progreſs by fuſprcions of 
—AA ß ĩͤ c ĩĩ STI "any 

§. 23. How, after fo natural a deductiun, ſuch 

ample confeſſions, ſuch evident reaſonings, ſuch un- 
doubted experience to the contrary, it can with any 

truth be faid, that the matter convey'd by inoculation 

is peculiar and diftintt > A matter conſtantly obſerved 

© Let. p. to bring on the defired diſeaſe only *; this J muſt leave 
31. to my reader to determine. I chuſe without further 
enlargement upon this ſubject, to proceed to conſider, 

fp. 24 what my opponent has thought proper to offer in 
contradiction to the FIFTH and /aft difficulty, 1 

ep. 23, move in my Sermon, from the grief and appreben- 
Lions perſons muſt neceſſarily ſubject themſelves to, when- 

ever the experiment proves fatal to thoſe, on whom they 
—U᷑—ͤœ.ꝑç-hbſ ! 

F. 26. Now in a matter of fo ſerious a nature 

as this; a matter, in which the preſeut and future 
happineſs of many is ſo deeply concern d;; one might 
undoubtedly have expected the Letter- writer wou'd 

have been extremely careful both to have anſwered 

the arguments, that had been offer'd to the contr- 

p. 29. 7y*, and ſcrupulouſly to have alſtain d from urging 
W ae e DAL DAG es” og 


* The” have conviction myſelf (ſays Dr. Kirkpatrick, Anal. 
p. 143.) that a well concocted pus will operate but in proportion t0 
the quantity and quality 4 its fuel in the recipient; yet 1 am en- 
tirely of opinion, that the moſt laudable kind of pock, and tht 
moſt une æceptionable habit of body ſhou'd be always carefully ſelit- 
ed to tranſmit the diſeaſe; as well from motives of prudence, 4s 
from a reflexion on the ſhallowneſi of all human ſcience, and tht 
peffibility of fuch effetts, as bave not hitherts ſuperuened. 
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3. 
any thing on his ſide the queſtion, that was nat true; 
or even in any ſenſe. doubiful. But if my reader 
looks for ſuch fair dealing here, I can tell him, he 
will find himſelf _ greatly, diſappointed. . Not one 
word has the gentleman dropt in any part of his de- 
clamation, that might ſatisfy thoughtful and con- 
ſcientious minds, that it is right *, to expoſe any one 
to a preſent, tertain, and imminent danger, where in 
the regular courſe of things that danger keeps its 
diſtance, and is uot certain ever to take place, or to 
become fatal; and that to bring on by ſuch means 
the loſs of the perſon /o expoſed, is not to be con- 
ſtrued as being «neceſſarily, and therefore without 
warrant 8 y wilfully zzſtrumental in ſuch loſs, to the 
unayoidable diſquiet of our preſent lives, and the 
certain Hazard of our future enjoy ments. And yet 
one wou'd be tempted to think, bis was a con- 
fideration well worth ſertling ſatisfactorily; nay, a 
conſideration, which, whilſt it ſtands unimpeachea, 
makes every other ſurmiſe of no manner of account 
in this debate. tb 


ings of nature lead the parent to do every thing in his 
power to ſecure his child's life. I aſk, is that life 
actually or certainly in danger? or if uncertainly and 
at moſt at a diBance, can the dreaded evil be guard- 


poled ? If xeither, as has been ſufficiently proved in 


the parent's affection mi/pent in the uſe of an unne- 


nite to recommend inoculation as generally ſafe and ſuc- 


regularity, which is obſerved, and the ſame atten- 


paar i 
Sea. I 6 
$. 27. 


i See P. I. 
Sect I. F. 
10. and P. 


I. Sect III. 
. 4.5. 


§. 27. Say with my opponent+*, that the plead-* p· 2 


ed againſt no ber way, than by the practice pro- 


the Sermon, and this Vindication of it“, then IS 174. 871 
9. 10. F. 


6 | II. Sect. 
ceſſary mean, and he without excuſe and ſolely anſwer- II. 6 8. 


able for the had conſequences of his irrational offi- and Sect. 
ciouſneſs. Say again, that reaſon and obſervation u- III. 5. 8. 


ceſsful®; Taſk, whether if the ſame temperance and ® Comp. 
P. I. Sect. 
dance, which is given in the artificial, were to obtain aud P. l. 
in the natural way (and that they may, no one will Seck. I. 5. 

e Dt venture © 


| ] CT . 

Parr II. venture to deny) the diſtemper wou'd not be equally 

Seft. vl: fafe ? If it wou'd, then the parent, who prefers the 

923: former method of infection to the latter, has mani. 

feſtly uo reaſon for his choice, and if his child n, 

carries merely through his wilfulneſs, he is chargea. 

ble with having been unreaſonably, and therefore un. 

neceſſarily inſtrumental in the loſs of his child's life. 

Say in fine, that the parent in all that be has done o. 

wards his child, has done nothing, but what in like 

circumſtance he cou'd have wiſh'd done unto himſelf ; 

1 aſk, whether we are to underſtand thoſe wiſhes of 

mere humour, or reaſonable expectations? And if of 

the latter oxy, whether any one in his right ſenſes, 

ever can be ſuppoſed to wiſh his life had been ha- 

zarded without a cauſe ? If not, the parent, that t- 

dangers his child's life, evidently endanpers it thro 

bumour only; and ſo both contradifts the goſpe!'s 

rule, and in caſe of Jof5, ſtands convicted of having 

unreaſonably, and conſequently unneceſſarily brought 

on the death of his child. Indeed, fo far are thi: 

ſeveral hints from affording any comfort under the 

affitive circumſtances, we are treating of, that, 

not to mention the complicated unlawfulneſs of the 

41 1 deed®, they furniſh out ſo many diſtintt and uni: 

andSect. Ceptionnable proofs of the wilfulneſs and conſequent 

it. 5. 4. guilt of all that offend in this particular; and 66 

and Set. much need was there for the Letter-writer to have 

"IL $11: clear d the argument out of his way, before he . ⁵⁶ 

tempted to offer any thing in alleviation of mens fe- 
_*udgments and conſequent apprebenſions. 

F. 28. Nor can I perſuade myſelf, that the mat- 
| Mn ter is mended in the leaſt, by ſaying, as. others do, 
1 ' that no one ſhou'd be diſturbed at the conſequences of 

any action, purſued after mature and impartial deli- 

| | beration. For tho' the maxim be true in the gene- 
Fi ral, it ſuppoſes in the preſent caſe, what it is highly 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe. It takes for granted, that 
men do fully, maturely, impartially deliberate both 
3 2 | on 


* 


(993): - a 

Jon the natural and moral conſequences of the prac- Pare H. 
ice; and that ſuch deliberation tends to ſhew, that * 

W if they give into the device, they do that, which is 1 
uiſe and beſt at the time of acting. But who 

seeds to be told, after what has been advanced in | 
dis performance, and the Sermon it comments up- 3 
W on, either chat men do not ſo deliberate, or that if I 
W they did, they cou'd never ſubmit to the operation? 

Both points, I apprehend, by much too evident to 

require any enlargement. And whilft they are ſo, _ 
I cannot help thinking, that «when the mind after | =_ 
e ſhall have recover'd the free uſe of its facul- 
ties, and ſhall be 20 more influenc'd by its paſſions 

or fond ſurmiſes, it will not fail to condemn itſelf, 

for not having deliberated more maturely on a matter 

Jof ſuch great conſequence, and /o find the maxim 
alledged to afford cauſe for grief, rather than com- 

ort. | | 2885 

q $. 29. If after this I ſhou'd enter into a-formal 
refutation of thofe other pleas, ſome may perhaps 

be tempted to offer in the caſe ; zhoſe, namely, of 

che end juſtifying the mean, and the righteouſneſs of 
intentions preventing all guilt ; I ſhou'd think my- 

ſelf reſponſable for miſpending my reader's time, 

when he cannot but /ze and know the very bad uſe 

that actually has been, and may at all times be made. PT Sed. 
of the firſt of theſe palliatives, and when the aft I. g. * 
has already“ been ſpoke to moſt fully. I chuſe to and 8 
obſerve in this place, that I cannot be Blamed for III. f. 12. 
charging my opponent with unfairneſs, both in 2 . 


a ACS. ̃—»'kKKK Af... hn dad 
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" WE f729/ng throughout his argument“, that the dan- goa. 111. 
þ Ser in the natural way is greater than under inocula- 5. 4, 5. 


tion; and in ſpeaking of this human device as an and P. II. 
appointed mean: a mean held out by Providence for 2 
the ſecurity of mens lives. It is notorious, that III. f. 12, 
Loth theſe points are abſolutely in queſtion ; and, if 13, 19. 


| 1am not miftaken, moſt certainly to be determined Se f. . 
| . 2 | | . Sea. J. F. 


* 17, egg - 


Parr II. 
Sect. III. 


1 8 
in the negative. And ought any thing doubtful ; 
and much more, any thing that ſeems demonſtrably 
falſe, to be pointed out as a proper foundation for 
mens hopes under their juſt apprehenſions of venge- 
ance ? Or is there any principle in reaſon or religi. 
on, that will juſtify us for ſowing ſuch, pillows to mens 
armboles ? If the friends to inoculation have a 
thing to plead in favour of their beloved practice, 
let them ſpeak out with all the energy and ſtrength, 
that reaſon and experience can. furniſh them with; 
and I dare promiſe for one, that they ſhall be heard, 
and where they ſay right, ſhall be applauded. But 
don't let them build upon doubiful or falſe facts; 
eſpecially in ſo important a concern, as the preſent 
well-being, and future happineſs of their fellow- 
creature. If they can gueſs at the agonies of a ſelf- 
condemning breaſt ; if they can paint to themſelves 


the terrors and diſtractions awaiting the guilty in an 


after-ſtate, they ſhou'd ſhudder, methinks, at the 


_ thoughts of being in any way inſtrumental, (and much 


Let. p.25. 


more under falſe pretences,) in leading men into 
actions, that muſt, that cannot but be attended with 
ſuch doleful conſequences. It is impoſſible, but that 
offences will come; but wo unto him, through whom 


they come. And if I add, that theſe gentlemen ſeem 


to render themſelves ſtill more inexcuſable, by talking 
of thankfulneſs to the Divine Goodneſs for means ap- 
pointed, and their humble-prayer for a bleſſing on the 
uſe of them* ; | imagine, I ſhall not be thought to 
carry things too far, ſince it cannot well paſs for 
leſs than a mere guiſe of religion, and an impious 
mockery, to thank God for what he has not appoint- 
ed, and to crave his bleſſing on what, for its contra- 
riety to His laws, and unheard of preſumption, He 
cannot but condemn. Indeed, how wou'd it ſound, 
were we to hear ſuppliants of this caſt breathing 


forth their oraiſ-ns in manner following. — O 7hou 
great Creator and dread Sovereign of this univerſe! 


5 11 


| . ER 
tho* thou baſt made all things out of nothing, and allPauT Ih. 
things muſt therefore be abſolutely dependent on thee you _ 
tho thou in thy kind providence art pleas'd to ſupply us 
with all neceſſaries for our ſuſtenance, and continually 
to guard us againſt numberleſs dangers, and canſt not 
but be deem d, on theſe and other accounts, atually 
concern'd for our preſervation ; tho* thy wiſdom, infi- 
nite in perfection, and extended through all thy works, 
muſt needs always judge beſt of what may really 
tend to this ſalutary purpoſe ; thy goodneſs diſpoſe thee 
io effect it where truly beneficial ; and thy power enable 
thee to bend all nature to thy abſolute will: Yet we, 


ſed a device; which, tho inconſiſtent with thy laws * 13 Sec. 
contrary to thy will *, full of diſtruſt as of ſarcaſms, vp. Sea. 


rations ; and calculated to ſetile effectually the indepen- 
dency wwe are ever aſpiring moſt wiſely and dutifully to 
wreſt unto ourſelves, from thee our ſole ſecurity.— Nor 
dare we entertain the leaſt doubt, but that, as we crave 
it at thine hands with hearts brimful of duty, ſo wilt 
thou in thy boundleſs goodneſs and mercy, tho it ſpou' d 
mply a frailty more than human, vouchſafe, in token 
of thy approbation, to bleſs our undertakings, ſo clearly 
tending to ſet forth the glory of thy being and ſacred 
attributes, in faireſt colours; and ſo irrefragably evi- 
dencing the deep ſenſe we entertain of our obligations to 
obedience. Hear us therefore, we beſeech thee, for thy 
great name s ſake ;, and turn not away from us, who 
are ſuch zealous promoters of it. So ſhall we go on in 
praiſing thee moſt conſiſtently ; and ſo ſhall we be ena- 


bled to contribute effeftually to the full eſtabliſhment of 


thy kingdom of righteouſneſs in the hearts and lives of 
al thy creatures. — Wou'd not an addreſs of this" 
. 2 2 | caſt, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$ 30. 
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Par II. caſt, if preſented to an earthly prince, be deem'4 
Ses. III. the hi poi 8 


gheſt inſult that cou'd well be offer'd to his 


perſon and dignity. ? And wou'd not be, that ſhou'd 


venture to take ſo audacious a ſtep, be unanims 


| condemn'd,. as guilty of injured majeſty ? Mot ſure. 


ly. And ſhall any reptile dare to approach the high 
Supremacy. of heaven with words ſo Iypocritica ? 
with profeſſions ſo injurious Better were it a thou 


ſand times to throw off the maſs, and ſay at once, 
aur POWers are our own, who is Lord over us. This 


wou'd. be diſobedience only; diſobedience av. d 
not diſeuzs'd. But to inſult. the great, the good 
Creator, as it were to his face, by declaration 
worſe than empty, being full of deceit, this is compli 


. cated wickednels ; a kind of conduct, that calls for 


repentance, and muſt be. ABA of before it cas 


be pardoned... 
P. 25. 


$. 30. As to what 8 Letter-witer futj 0785*, to 
ſhew, that in caſe of loſs, there is A. if not 
greater reaſon for any one 's grief and ſelf-condenna- 
tion, when that loſs is brought on in the natura, 
than when in the ar/ificial. way: This I cannot for 
my life look upon in any lber light, than as a de- 
ſign to confound things moſt clear, and perplex mens 
underſtandings. In the name of goodneſs, what 
kind of ſelf-condemnation are we ſpeaking of here ? 
That, which ariſes from a tender, weak, ſuſpicious 
temper of mind ; or that, which is founded in rea- 
fon and convittion 7 Of the latter undoubtedly. And 
is there any ground for ſuch ſort of compunction in 
the preſent caſe ? Can the parent, that 1s careful 


from the firſt to lead his child into the ſtrict obſer- 


vance of every practice, conducive to the heglth and 
well-being of both his mental and bodily conſtitution z 
and who under the difterper does not through covet- 
onſneſs, or ill-judged: parcimony, witheld from bis 
own fleſh, the very beſt aſſiſtance and care his cir- 
eumſtances and ſituation enable him to procure ; can 


fucb 


( 181 ) 


ſuch à one be tormented with the thoughts of guilt, P — 
if, notwithſtanding all his rational and well-placed Seck. III. 
attention, he ſhou'd be ſo unfortunate to loſe the 31 33. 


fond object of it? Hardly can am one think ſo, 
that will ſeriouſly reflect on the matter. For that 
in this caſe the parent follows the rules of right 
reaſon, and the /aws of nature; that he exeris, and 
exerts properly, and in due meaſure, every 

the Providence of God has vauchſafed him; and 
that, if the child miſcarries after all, this failure 
muſt be aſcribed, either to ſome inward evil in its 
make, or ſome outward indiſpoſitions in the air and 
ſeaſon ;, or to the wiſe decrees of heaven, and there- 
fore to cauſes not capable of being prevented or re- 
medied by any human means; no not by inoculation 


itſelf? : All this is as evident, as any apparent truths, y See P. I 
that ever were offer d on any ſubject. \ .. Se. I. 5. 


F. 31. What then ſhall we lay to the charge of 21. 
one ſo extenſively rational; ſo ſeemingly innocent? ang 


Why, according to the Letter-writer *, he is Sec. I. 5. 
blameable for not ſubmitting his child to inoculation, 6. andsect. 


and ſo not giving him all the chances for life, which 


prudence ſuggeſted, and experience confirmed. He is OY 


blameable likewiſe, becauſe of his ſupine negligence, 
m not embracing the kind means, which Providence 
| bolds out to him. He is ſtill further blameable, for 
expoſing himſelf to perpetual diſquiet from every day's 
fight of the good effects of inoculation in his neigh- 
bour's children. In fine, he is blameable, for not 
baving procured his child all the comfort he might. 
9. 32. It is eafily perceived, that the fr/t and /aft 
of theſe falſe accuſations, are but ſubordinate parts 
of one and the ſame complaint; he that denies a- 
nother a chance for life, manifeſtly denying him a 
chance for that and every other inferior comfort. It 
is in like manner evident, that the ſecond inſtance 
being founded on a fa, proved in more than one 
| | way 


= T4) 
Paxt IT. way® to be abſolutely falſe, that muſt of courſe be 
Sect. III. thrown out of the number, as invalid, and of no 
» $23" x account. And as to the third, it is clear, that if 
Sect. I. F. the diſquiet mentioned, means uo more than a con- 
17, geg · cern for the loſs ſuſtain'd; ibis is nothing to our 
preſent purpoſe ; it being natural for ſuch grief to 
ariſe, where there is not the leaſt ground for ſelf- 
reproach ; or if the diſquiet denotes ſelf-condemna- 
tion, then the renewal of it can never be underſtood 
to take place, unleſs there was cauſe for it at firſt ; 
and ſo this turns out a mere begging of the queſtion, 
FS. 33. Our preſent taſk is accordingly reduced to 
the determination of this ane point; namely, whe- 
ther a parent, careful as we have repreſented him, can 
upon the loſs of his child by the diſeaſe in the natural 
way, condemn himſelf for not having by inoculation 
given him all the chances for life, which prudence ſug- 
geſted, and experience confirm d. Now for our ſatiſ- 
faction in his affair, it ſhou'd ſeem we needed 10 
more than aſk, whether the parent had any kind of 
certainty of the child's death before it happen'd ? 
For if he had not, nor could have, the child, for 
ougght he knew to the contrary, had a chance of ſur- 
viving the diſeaſe. Why then ſhou'd he have 
quitted one chance for another ? Without a good + 
reaſon, without ſome ſolid ground of preference, 
no one ought to be deem'd ſelf-wilPd enough to 
play at hazard with ſo ſacred a thing as life. This 
then affords 20 cauſe for ſelf-condemnation. But ſup- 
| poſe, on the other hand, that human frai/ty and 
ſome additional falſe ſurmiſes had prevail'd on the 
parent to have ſubmitted the child to inoculation, 
and he had unfortunately oft him in this way, as 
he might, (the operation not being free from ſuch 
fatality any more than the natural Small-pox) in 
ſuch caſe it is evident, the /elf-accuſation wou'd have 
aſjaiPd the parent with redoubled force; ſince under 
his «certainty and abſolute ignorance of the Nape 


„ 

the natural diſeaſe wou'd produce; and under his Pazr II. 
convition, that inoculation is not only liable to the Seck. III. 
ſame ſymptoms and dangers“, but expoſes to great- PI Stg. 
ere, without being able to afford the leaſt amend- I. f. 25. 
ment* or advantage; he cou'd not but have con- and P. IT. 
demn'd himſelf for having ventur'd, againſt all rea- 8 I. 5. 
ſon, on ſo dangerous an expedient, and not having cp 1 Sect. 
given his child the chance for life, which prudence in- I. F. 23. 
_ deed ſuggeſts, and experience confirms. Nay, to car- _ F. i & . 
ry the argument as far as it really goes ; if the pa- 5. e 
rent's care be fully ſuch, as it has been repreſented 11, 15. 
abovef, and he can in thoſe circumſtances have 10 P. I. Sect. 
reaſon to apprehend the miſcarriage of his child, but K 9.21, 
from cauſes, which no human means can either pre- Pr. 
vent or remedy ; then let it be ſhewn, what induce- Sea. IT. 
ment he can have for trying an experiment that can thro the 
in ſuch caſe offer no chance at all, or how he may 765 — 
yet condemn himſelf for neglecting it on that ac. 
count. In truth, unleſs people are carried away 
with the falſe notion, that in the natural Small- pox 
death is certain, and a chance for life is to be had in 
the artificial only; they cannot be affected at all 
by the Letter-writer's reaſoning; ſince it is little 
ſhort of a contradiction, to talk of a chance for life, 
where there is one already, or where there is none. 
A better or a further chance are expreſſions eaſily 
underſtood ; but a chance, where things are or are 
not deſperate, is hardly intelligible. 

F. 34. Thus far then it is extremely clear, that in 
caſe of loſs ſelf condemnation is unavoidable in the ar- 
tificial way (ſuppoſing the moral ſenſe, or conſcience, 
not as it were ſeared with a hot iron) and that it 
cannot ariſe, where the zatural courſe of things is 
kept to, without the rational faculties be reduc'd to 
great weakneſs. So that the point before us may 
well ſeem to ſtand in need of no further ſupport. 
However, as the Letter-writer's repreſentation of 
this matter, calculated more to move the paſſions, 


6 | than 


6184) 


Paar IL. than to convince the underſtanding, may chance to 


2 5. 35. 


t p. 24. 


% 


impoſe on the tender and affectionate part of my 
readers; I cannot, in juſtice to them, or the cauſe, 
I maintain, ſuffer it to go by without endeavour- 
ing on my ſide to draw the caſe in like patbetick 
terms, tho* with a ſcrupulous adherence to 7zruth ; 


that ſo being furniſh'd with an antidote to the decep- 


tion, we may be the better qualified to judge of the 
real intrinfick merits - of the diſpute, without the 
hazard of being miſſed by a falſe influence. | 
S. 35. Let us then, after the Letter-writer's man- 

ner é, ſuppoſe a tender and affettionate parent, ſollici- 
tous for the welfare of what he efleems his preſent, 
and hopes may prove his future comfort; from a de. 
fire of fitting his child to paſs through life with chear- 
fulneſs to himſelf, and benefit to bis neighbours, ap- 
plies his moſt ſerious thoughts and endeayours to 


form and to enforce from his own experience, and 


that of others, the beſt ſcheme he can deviſe of a 
regular, rational, and healthful life; and not forget- 
ful, much leſs dubious, of the ſuperintendency of a 
God, all wiſdom, love, and power; but worthily 
thankful to Him for paſt mercies, and humbly im- 
portunate for peculiar bleſſings on his righteous pur- 

ſes, and the means to compals them; ſo reſigns 


the darling object of his beſt care and wiſhes to the 


ſupreme diſpoſal, but without obtaining that ſecurity 
he had thus been ſtudious to deſerve : Vill he not in 
his afflictive circumſtances enjoy the chearing refiec- 
tion, that in the whole of his conduct he has acted 
with the matureſt deliberation, and under the befi 
and fulleft exerciſe of his diſtinguiſhing powers? 
Will it not add to his ſatigfaction to obſerve, that 
he has conform'd in his actings to the unerring dic- 
tates Of right reaſon, and the ſureſt rules of the 


pureſt religion? Will it not ſtill encreaſe his /elf- 


applauſe, to be able to aſſure himſelf, that he has 
not been in any degree unmindful, but 1 
= ſtudious 


we ſhou'd deem juſt, and ſo cou'd wiſh to have dine 


of equal juſtice ? In fine, will he not look back 


at fturb the calmneſs and ſerenity of a mind, able on 


6185) 
Adden to the almoſti of his abilities, to fulfl what Paxr II. 
the tender pleadings of nature, what the melting ſen- ge & III. 


5. 36, 37. 


timents of paternal. affection, cou'd be deem'd in 
Juſtice to require of him? i not the further conſi- 
$3 # of his having ated throughout agreeably to 
that expreſs command, and never-erring rule of Scrip- 
ture, of doing unto others, what in like circumſtances, 


* 
(OI * 


„„ „ 


unto ourſelves; furniſh him with an additional reaſon 
for thinking moſt favourably of himſelf, as well on 
account of his due compliance with the law, as be- 

cauſe of his fri adherence herein to the 5% rule 


— e 
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with ſecret pleaſure on the courſe he has held, con- 


ſcious of his having ſeriouſly endeavour'd, in the 
ſeveral parts of it, not barely to 44 humbly, and 
with due veneration to the Great Author and kind 


Preſerver of his being, but by his feady attachment 


to the laws of his own, and of univerſal nature, to 
approve himſelf religiouſly obſervant of every high 
decree, He, whom he is made to pleaſe, has e 1 
and preſcribed? ä 18 


$. 36. ls there then any thing, that a heart truly 
human; that a reaſon rightly active; that a religion 
juſtly framed; can be made to ſuggeſt, in order to 


a review of its paſt conduct to affirm ſuch things of 
itſelf? Or is there equal or greater bliſs to be ob- 
rained in any other way, under the loſs of what we 
value; under the thoughts of accounting for the uſe 
of it? None, it ſhou'd ſeem z none, 1 am certain, 
can be gain'd, if we reſolve to leave this high road 
of nature, and venture into paths, not plann'd by 

her rules, nor conſonant to that model. 
$. 37. To convince ourſelves of it, let us conſider 
the ſame intereſting circumſtances of a father lamenting 
i” a child loſt in the unnatural way of inoculation : 
Aa T1 * 
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EL... ... Ce. 3 
Paar II. Attentive as we ſuppoſe him to have been to the 
Sect. III. important taſk of his child's education, will be ny 

be tormented with the ſharp ſting of ſelf-condemnation, 
for having deprived him of that chance of life which 
nature under uch circumſtances proffer'd, and which 
he had abundant reaſon to confide in ; as what pru- 
dence ſuggeſted, and experience confirmd ? Will he 
not beſides reflect with anguiſh on his cauſeleſs par- 
 tiality in ſubmitting his darling to an experiment, 


in which his reaſon, had he conſulted it, wou'd clear- br 
ly have inform'd him, there cou'd be no chance of th 
life, if there was zone in the way, he was in? Will 01 
he not find his agonies render'd extremely more t 
piercing ſtill, when his conſcience ſhall with terror 01 
cConvince him, that he abſolutely has brought on and a 
haſten'd the death of his child, Beyond what the God 
of nature intended, and perhaps in a way which z. tl 
ver was to affect or injure him? Will he not lixewiſ⸗ I 
be diſtracted with Horror at the thought of the high b 
injuſtice, and fouleſt tyranny he has heen guilty of, Ic 
in bazarding and bringing to an end the life of one, d 
whom, as being his own fleſh, he ought to have 0 
proved 7Zendereft to; and over whom no law what- 0 
ever inveſts him with a right of abſolute diſpoſal ? t 
Will it not give a. ſtill keexer edge to theſe deep- r 
cutting reflections, to feel it proved by his own in i 
nate powers, that contrary to the eftabliſh*d law and 0 
diſtinguiſhing privilege of his nature, he has neither j 
been careful to exerciſe his rational faculties on this q 
important occaſion, nor made his reſolves upon na- c 
ture and impartial deliberation ? Will it not further c 
help to heighten the doleful diſtraction of his foul, ! 
to conſider the amazing arrogance, with which he 
has rejected the care of heaven; the inexcuſable pre- f 
ſumption, with which he has ſo dared to arraign the / 
glorious perfections of the Almighty ; and the un- } 


intelligible perver/eneſs, with which he has ventured 


(187) 


to counteratt the well-known laws and commands of Paxr IT: 


his dread Judge? In fine, preſs'd by all this weight * 


of reaſon to admit his anguiſh and vexation abun- 
dantly merited ; and that he did not deſerve future 
comfort from a Being, he had not ſcrupled, fo unne- 
ceſſarily, ſo irrationally, ſo wantonly, to expoſe to 
moſt imminent danger ? Will not every day's fight of 


the ſalutary tendency of a regular and virtuous edu- 


cation towards the ſecurity of life, under every diſ- 
eaſe, and the loatbed one among others, continually 
bring to remembrance, and aggravate theſe diſtracting 
thoughts; and ſo render his preſent condition not 
only the molt miſerable, but the proſpect of futurity 
the moſt dreadful human mind can conceive ? {f 


our heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, 


and knoweth all things. 125 

$. 38. In truth, ſcarce is it poſſible to conſider 
theſe a fecting circumſtances attentively, without be- 
ing led to repreſent to one's ſelf the diſconſolate parent 
bemoaning his 4% in this, or ſuch like ſad ſoli- 
loquy. Ab! Wretch, that I am, what have 1 
done! Whither ſhall I go to eaſe the tortures 
of my diſtracted breaſt ! — Why did ] leave the paths 
of nature! Why contemn the God, that plann'd 
them 1 — What means the eſtabliſb'd empire of my 
reaſon ! What view induc'd me baſely to betray 


it! — Had I no thought ! Was I bereav'd of ſenſe ! 


or did an univerſal lethargy o'erſpread my powers | — 
Was will ungovern'd made to rule man's life] Can 
wanton pride deſerve to meet with favour ! — How 
cou'dſt thou, my heart, reſign thy influence! How 
cameſt thou not to ſhrink, when danger lay before 
thee | — Tell it not in Cath; publiſh it not in Aſee- 
lon; that one, who bore the name of father; one, 
form'd by nature for tenderneſs and love; e' er cou'd 
ſuppreſs this ſofteſt plea ; or eber become to his own 


fleſh a foe ! — Yes, the Lord gave; but the Lord 
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Per If. bas not taken away ! *Tis wretched I, that have ; 


Sea. 


$. 39 


The ghaſtly image of 


( 188 ) 


III. and now ſee plain the foul, the bloody deed ! — For- 
give, thou pureſt ſhade! Forgive the wrong, and 


plead thy father's cauſe ! — Say; Oh ſay ! — Bu 
what invades my fight ? What haunts my ſpirit ! — 
my once lovely babe ! — Oh 
horror ! Oh deſpair ! -- What will not man attempt ! 
What evils does he cauſe ! — Curs'd be the day, that 
robb*d thee of thy life] And curs'd the hour, that 
brought forth this invention! — A deadly poiſon has 
it proved]! A deadly poiſon does it prove to my poor 
tenter d ſoul ! — Oh ! where ſhall J meet with 
what may ſtiil my angurſh ! — Whilſt Heaven frowns 
an angry loo; whilſt all that is within me, joins 
to prove me guiliy; I muſt not think of eaſe |! — 
My portion is compunction! A gnawing worn! 
Sighs without allay ! Tears for ever flowing ! — J 
am weary of my moan ! My heart grows faint ! My 


ſpirits fink ! Thrice happy, might I die] 


$. 39. Such being a true ſtate of the caſe ; ſuch 
the zormenting uneaſineſs and ſelf - condemnation, 


which muſt and have been obſerved to attend pa- 


rents, under the unfortunate circumſtance, we have 
been ſo /argely conſidering, it ſhou'd ſeem, 10 on, 
that had a ſenſe of happineſs, or a deſire of enjoy- 
ing it, cou'd ever become a friend to inoculation ; 
when it is ſo manifeſt, that it cannot be ſubmitted 
to, without putting this moſt invaluable treaſure 
of our lives to the moſt imminent hazard. And if 
it be confider'd, that all this energy of woe takes 
place moſt certainly, even where the parent is ſup- 
poſed to have done his duty in reſpect to his child's 
education; it is eaſily underſtood, with what addi- 
tional force, his ſelf-judgments muſt affect him, 
where it may be proved, he has been negligent in 
this important taſk, and ſo perhaps has mon 
| his 
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his child's contracting a very bad, a dangerous habit 
both of mind and body. 

$. 40. But there is no need to ſwell the account. 
It contains already more than enough to flagger the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon ; more than enough to fake the 
ſoundeſt pietiy. I ſhall therefore leave it there, 
without any further uſe of it, than to introduce 
this very eaſy and natural inference ; that ſince 


from what has been advanced and demonſtrated, un- 


der this /af# Section of our defence, inoculation ap- 
pears beyond all diſpute to expoſe thoſe that ſubmit to 
it, to many bodily, and to very fore mental evils ; it 
cannot but be own'd a practicè as pernicious, as any 
human preſumption ever devis'd, or the world ever 
was infefted with. 


Parr I 
Se. 


| III. 
§. 40. 


I. 
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CONCLUSION. 


F. 1. AVING thus minutely reconſider'd 
| every argument advanced in -my Ser- 
mon, I am now, I think, at full liberty to draw 
towards a: Concluſion. For as to what the Letter- 
writer ſays b concerning the words of my text, all 
that, upon inſpecting my Sermon, will be found 
to differ from my ſenſe, in no other circumſtance 
than zhis ; that, according to my opponent, his 
beloved practice being a lawful endeavour to ren- 
der our lives long, eaſy, and uſeful; it cannot be 
conſider'd as criminal in itſelf, and ſo cannot 
poſſibly be condemn d by the Apoſtle : : Whulft 1 
on the contrary infer of the ſame practice, that, 


as it is an expedient, proved by a multiplicity of 


moral and phyſical arguments, direfly and paſi. 
tively evil; it is therefore a device, which no 
conſideration whatever can juſtify the uſe of, if 
St. Paul be admitted to argue right. Which re- 
preſentation is eff founded, is not now to be en- 
quired into ; nor the web, we have been all this 
while a weaving, to be undone, and renew'd. The 
matter lies before the publick, for their determi- 
nation; which, if it ſhall be in favour of my 
ſtate of the caſe, St. Paul will of courſe become 
mine; if not, the Apoſtle is 20 longer concern'd 


in the debate. 


2 §. 2. 


| CRF - 
§. 2. Not to detain ourſelves therefore with 


' ſuch #/eleſs altercation ; eſpecially after what the 
gentleman acknowledges here, and elſewhere ©; 


] beg leave to obſerve, as much more material, 3“ 


and more ſuitable by far to my preſent purpoſe, 
that I can, with the ſtrideſt truth, and the ut- 


moſt fincerity, declare, that I have not met, in 


part of the Letter-writer's performance, with 
ſo much as one ſingle inſtance, that can be ad- 
mitted as a real doubt; though with many, too 
many, that are built upon affected evaſions, evi- 
dent miſconſtructions, diſtorted reaſonings, fond aſſer- 
tions, and falſe farts. I may accordingly with 
the greateſt propriety ſay, that what at firſt ſetting 
out 1 propoſed to myſelf to ſhew, namely, that 
my ſubject was in full poſſeſſion of all the force, 
my arguments might ſeem to have inveſted it with, 
has been actually effected; and that conſequent- 
ly, for ought the Letter-writer has advanced to 
the contrary, inoculation may ſtill be maintain'd 
to be, in a religious and moral view, a ſelf-deſtruc- 


tive ', inhuman”, and impious machination; and in 1p. x. 
a phyſical one, an unreaſonable*, unnatural*, unlaw- Sea. III. 
ful*, moſt hazardous*, ineffeftual*, fruitleſs*, un- > 2 
certain , unneceſſary“ device: In a word, à prac- 8 g. II. 
tice which nature recoils at; which reaſon oppoſes ; 5. 4, 5: 

0 a P. I. Sek; 


and which religion condemns * , 


*P. 1. Set. HI.4 6,7, ?P.I S&T. te EC LIEDE 
J 8. and Sect. III. F. 11. P. I. Sect. III. F. 4. P. II. Sect. 
. 6, and Sect. III. $. 13, 19, F. I. Sea. I. F. 21. P. 
II. Sect. II. through the whole. P. II. Sect. II. F. 24. and 
Sect. III. 5. 2 w P. I, Sect. I. 5. 10. P. II. Sect. II. 5. 8, 
9. and Sect. III. 5. 4. | 

9. 3- 


* Tf Dr. Kirkpatrick ſhou'd chance to read what I have dared 
to ſay here, it is very /ikely he will again aver, as he has done in 
his preface (p. 17.) that no principle, no zeal can warrant ſuch 
4 groſs miſrepręſentation of fads; ſuch plain falſpoads. But the 
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9. 3. Had the Letter- writer given us am eviden- 
ces of the candour and impartiality of his diſpoſi- 


: tions, 


Doctor will excuſe me, if I do not tamely ſubmit to his cenſorial 
importance (p. 16) without his favouring me with /ome formal 
proofs of the /fut:/ity and impertinence (p. 11.) of the arguments 
on which my .conc/u/ions are founded. The Doctor will permit 
me till then to look upon what I have advanced as truth and re. 
ality, evidencing , contradiction the extreme futz/:ty and 
abſolute :mpertinence of inoculation, and of every plea urged in 
Favour of it. De te narratur fabula. I muſt add, that the 
Doctor will now be _ab/z to judge, what ſentenced me to publib 
ny Sermon ; and whether I had indeed ſeriouſly reflected, where 
vas to deliver it; (p. 18.) at the ſame time, that I am apt 
to believe, the Doctor will begin to diſcover ſome little ne- 
vit (p. 16.) in the performance; or at leaſt ſome reaſonings, not 
quite ſo tender (p. 18.) as he has been p/eas'd to repreſent them. 
In the mean while, as we are upon parting with the Doctor, 

tho' J hope x07 for good, it may not be amiſs to remind my rea. 
der of what we have got by our little acquaintance with the 
Doctor; which is nothing //5 than a plain confeſſion, that the 
natural infection may be guarded againſt in ſeveral ways. (P. 
I. SeR, III. F. 5.) That accidental circumſtances often render 
it mortal. (P. II. Sect. II. §. 34.) - That inocu/ation is direct 

contrary to the nature of all phyfical means (P. I. Sect. I. 5. 6, 

not.) — That 27 is not /r ee from any one /ymptom or conſequence 
incident to the zatura/ diſeaſe (P I. Sect. I. Ff. 25.) — That 
tho' a forndation for ſucceſs muſt be laid in preparation, (P. Il. 
SeR: II. F. 8.) yet neither preparation nor inoculation can alter 

any thing in the 2/zxce or: /ymproms of the diſeaſe (P. I, Sect. I. 

I. 25. and P. II. SeR. I. F. 3.) — That as it is i»pe/ible to 
know the guantiiy or quality of the innate fuel, thoſe ſymp- 
toms muſt wary, and death itſelf neceſſarily appear often, even 

. where there were the greateſt reaſons to expect the contrary (P. 
II. Sect. I. $. 3.) — That with -heſe pernicious effects of the diſ- 
eaſe itſelf, otber conſtitutional or incidental 4%rders of the pa- 
tient may be expected to cooperate (P. II. Sect. I. F. 3) — That 

notwithſtanding many facts have been and are concea/'d by thoſe 
in the practice (P. I. Sect. I. F. 24.) yet the above circumſtan- 
ces are all confirm'd by experience ; and this further particularity, 
- that there are peculiar dangers attending the experiment; thole, 
namely, from a præinfection (P. II. Sect. I. F. 5.) an in-ficacious 
operation (P. II. Sect. III. $- 11.) a lang nid eruption (P. II. 
Sect. III. 5. 14.) a reinfection, as well when the operation is /uc- 
ceſgful, as when not (P. II. Sect. II. F. 24. and P. II. III. 
. . Ihs 
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tions, we might then have hoped, that the pains 
taken in this Vindication, to ſet things in their rue 
light, and to ſupport them with the coz and, 
faireſt reaſonings, might have ſome effet upon 
him, and help to furnip him with more correct, 
and better grounded notions of this whole matter, 
than he. has yet ſhewn himſelf poſſeſſed. off; 
though, to ſpeak after his own avow'd polit. 
neſs, it was more than he had reaſon to expert * , Letter, 
But, as he has, on the contrary, approved himſelf P. 12. 
impatient of controul, and too eafily yielding to 
the inflaming heat of his temper; ſo as on 
every occaſion to become, like the chaff before 
the wind, the mere ſport of his paſſions ; it is 

eatly. to be feared, that he will continue to 
ook upon his performance, as a finiſh'd beauty 
ſtill; notwithſtanding its dreſs has, upon inſpec- 
tion, been found, like that of Terence's virgin, 
in many parts diſtain d and ſqualid, in all connec- 
ted much as tatier'd rags.— Os 
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Nor is it Jeſs to be apprehended, that the ſcrutiny 
and correction his remarks have been ſubjeFed to, 
Bb 


Capillus paſſus, nudus pes, ipſa horrida, 1 
— Veſtitus turpis? ; 7 Phorm. 1 
. 
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F. 11.) obflinate and troubleſome impoſtumations (P. IT, Sect. III. 
I. 17.) and exulcerations of the bones, through means of the in- 
cifions (P. I. Se. I. F$ 23.) — Conſequently, if any one, after. 
the knowledge and full conviction of ſuch a//ovances by our ad- 
verſaries, can ſtill have a ſtomach to ſwallow down the abſurd 
doctrine of inoculation, and either to propagate or ſubmit to it, all 

I can ſay, is, that he muſt labour under a canine appetite, incura- - 
ble but by ſome extraordinary interpoſition in his favour, which 

I /incerely and heartily wiſh him. 


PR... =” = 
far from producing a milder and lefs impetuous 
ſpirit, will help to render it more ungovernable and 


| Haudquaquam di&is violentia Turni 

* Virgil, 12A: 8 ..... along YEE Pp 
, 670 itt: exſuperat magis, ægreſcitque medendo«, 
4 | | e 


However, it cannot well be deem'd untind in me, 


before I finiſh ; to recommend to my opponent's 
confideration the following ſentinients of two ve 

great men, famed for their thorough knowledge of 

mankind, and the excellent rules of life, they have 

given us. Humour, ſays the celebrated Mr. Addi. 

N. 35. ſon, in one of his Spectators (the whole of which 

is well worth the gentleman's peruſal) Humour 

ſhou'd always lie under the check of reaſon. — Falſe 

humour is always Iaughing, whilſt every body about 

him looks ſerious, —— A finner, ſays the truly no- 

b Charact. ble Earl of Shaftſbury*; A ſinner againſt good 

v_ . 4. breeding, and the laws of decency, will no more be 

—_ * eftcem'd a good author, than will a ſinner againſt 

grammar, good argument, or good ſenſe. And if mo- 


deration and temper are not of the party with a wri- 


ter, let his cauſe be ever ſo good, he will not be able 
to recommend it with advantage to the world, To 
cenſure merely what another perſon writes; to twitch, 
ſnap, ſnub up, or banter ; to torture ſentences and 
phraſes, turn a few expreſſions into ridicule, or write 
what is now a days calPd an anſwer ; is not ſufficient 
to conſtitute, what is properly efteem'd a writer, or 
vol. III. author in due form.. — He, who has the better of 
P. 271. the argument, will be eaſy and well. bumour d: But be, 
who ig unable to ſupport his cauſe by reaſon, will _—_ 

{42 2 rally 
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rally loſe bis temper, and grow violent. I only add,“ val. Iſt; 


that as I am charg'd with that Boneſt declarati p: 108. 
Plotarch's*, that be bad rather men ; try a A : 
that there never was ſuch a one, as Plutarch, than fit. p. 
that they Bon d ſay, there was a Plutarch ("Euxepi — edit, 
wpos %%, it rut rt Titer, ene 2 1620. 
peeviſb, eafily provokable, and revengeful man; fol 
fully agree in what the noble Earl, ſo often ap- 

peal'd to, advances as a certain maxim, that theres Chang 


nour to bave merited 


are enmities, "which it will be euer efteem'd a real bo- vol. Ill. 


P. 335. 
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Written by the ſame- Author. 


NOCULATION an indefenſible Prac 
| tice. A Sermon preached at the United Pa 
rſh-Churches of St. Mildred and All-Saints 
in the City of Canterbury, on the Third and 
Twenty-Fourth of Fune, 1753. The Second 
Edition. : 
_ GC OD the Mariner's only Hope. A Ser 
mon _. preached in the Months of June and 

July, 1750, on board His Majeſty's Ships in 

Sheerneſs Harbour: And -Publiſhed at the re 

peated Requeſts of many of the Officers. 
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